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Abstract 

An improved subsonic aerodynamic model has been developed 
for the F/A-18 simulation housed at the Manned Flight 
Simulator (MFS) facility located at the Naval Air Warfare 
Center Aircraft Division (NAWC AD). Advanced analysis 
and wind tunnel techniques were used to create this model 
which accurately duplicates aircraft motions inside the low- 
speed flight envelope, as well as beyond the fringes of that 
portion of the envelope including departures from controlled 
flight and spins. The development of this improved 
aerodynamic model will allow rapid and accurate support of 
Naval flight test requirements and fleet incidents. 

Introduction 

The increased capabilities of today’s advanced tactical aircraft 
have become a double-edged sword for the United States Navy 
by increasing the overall costs associated with the procurement 
and service introduction of a weapon system. Initially, all the 
advanced technologies that are used when designing and 
building a new tactical aircraft increase development costs. 
While these advanced technologies greatly increase 
capabilities, thus reducing the number of units necessary to 
perform a mission, they also increase aircraft complexity. This 
results in expanded flight testing requirements and adds further 
to costs. Faced with this upwardly-spiraling trend in a 
continually shrinking defense budget, the U.S. Navy has 
increasingly turned to flight simulation to help defray flight 
test costs. 

It is widely accepted that, for an aircraft simulation to be 
useful as a flight test tool, it must be reasonably accurate 
across the entire flight envelope. Lately, however, the 
realization has occurred that not only must the simulation 
faithfully reproduce the aircraft motion inside the flight 
envelope, but just beyond it as well (i.e., departures from 
controlled Bight and spins). When discussing the high-speed 
end of the flight envelope, the problem is simplified by the 
fact that the edges of the envelope are governed, in general, by 
low Jingle-of-attack aerodynamics and structural and propulsion 
constraints, making it relatively easy to construct accurate 
simulation aerodynamic models using only traditional wind 
tunnel techniques. However, the aerodynamic capabilities of 
newer tactical aircraft, such as the F/A-18, have made modeling 


of the low-speed end of the envelope increasingly important, 
particularly at very high angles-of-attack ;tnd sideslip. 

The F/A-18 aerodynamic model obtained by NAWC AD in 
1983 from the airframe contractor adequately modeled the 
majority of the normal flight regime for the single-seat 
configuration. However, evaluation of simulation results 
versus flight test did reveal some areas of deficiency, 
particularly at high angles-of-attack and sideslip near the edge 
of the low-speed portion of the flight envelope. The model 
also did not contain sufficient aerodynamic data to simulate 
departures of the two-seat aircraft with centerline tank. An 
effort to introduce a more complete aerodynamic data base into 
the model and “unify" the two-part, up-and-awav model was 
undertaken by NAWC AD, Bihrle Applied Research, Inc. 
(BAR), and Science Applications International Corporation, 
formerly Systems Control Technology, Inc. (SCT). The new 
aerodynamic data tables incorporate the results of parameter 
identification (PID) analysis as well as the aerodynamic 
increments associated with rotation about the velocity vector 
(rotary balance wind tunnel data). In addition, the effect of 
sideslip was expanded throughout the baseline model's 
functionality. The result is an aerodynamic data base 
continuous in angle-of-attack (-90° < a < 90°). Mach number 
(0 < M < 2), and sideslip (-30° < P < 30°) with representative 
modeling of the fringes of the low-speed envelope for both the 
single-seat and two-seat aircraft. 

It should be noted that the validation effort discussed here 
primarily involved the low-speed, higher angle-of-attack flight 
regimes of the F/A-18. Subsequent to this effort and currently 
underway, a more comprehensive evaluation seeks to validate 
the entire UP/AUTO flight envelope. This effort is being 
conducted jointly by NAWC AD, McDonnell Douglas 
Aerospace (MDA), and BAR in an attempt to address any 
other remaining simulation fidelity issues, and ultimately 
merge the best portions of the respective NAWC AD and 
MDA models into a single, global F/A-18 aerodynamic data 
base. 

This paper shall discuss the processes involved in the creation 
of the NAWC AD F/A-18 unified aerodynamic model, and 
present validation results, recommendations, and lessons 
learned. 


* Aerospace Engineer; Member AIAA 
t Engineering Manager 
t Site Manager; Member AIAA 


litis paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and is not 
subject to copyright protection in the United Stales. 
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History of the Model 

A baseline simulation UP/AUTO (i.e., cruise) aerodynamic 
model was originally created as far back as 1974 by the 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation (MDC) using data supplied 
by Northrop from the YF-17. The first static wind tunnel 
testing on the F-18 configuration was conducted in 1976 by 
MDC using 6% and 16% scaled models at various wind 
tunnel facilities, with data for the dynamic derivatives 
collected using a forced oscillation technique. During 
subsequent data reduction by MDC, it was determined that the 
16% model data was the most representative of the full-scale 
aircraft, and was thus favored for use in the simulation rigid 
body aerodynamic model. Aeroelastic flex/rigid ratios (based 
on theoretical and empirical analysis), drag data, and the high 
angle-of-attack data were subsequently added, such that by 
August 1977. MDC had a workable simulation aerodynamic 
model covering the majority of the UP/AUTO flight envelope 
for angles-of-attack from -4° to 90° in the fighter escort (FE) 
store loading 1 . 

In late 1983, the entire MDC F/A-18 simulation was acquired 
by NAWC AD, implemented into the MFS simulation 
architecture, and verified. Subsequent updates were received 
from MDC providing aerodynamic increments for the two-seat 
canopy, centerline tank (FCL) store loading, interdiction 
(INT) store loading, mid leading edge extension fences, as well 
as to correct deficiencies in the original drag model. But by 
1988. it became clear, through validation efforts and real-time 
use by NAWC AD. that the low-speed aerodynamic model 
contained inaccuracies. Figures la through lc display the 
main store loadings used by the F/A-18 simulation, and me 
prov ided for reference. 




b. Centerline Tank (FCL) 



Additional Low-Speed Wind Tunnel Testing 

Under contract from NAWC AD in 1988, BAR began static 
wind tunnel and rotary balance data collection and analysis on 
a 1/10-scale F/A-18 model in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) Langley Research Center 20- 
foot spin tunnel. Data was collected for a total of seven 
different store loadings on the single-seat configuration, with 
the two-seat configuration initially tested in the FE loading 
only. However, it was Later determined that additional wind 
tunnel testing was required on the two-seat configuration, both 
with and without the centerline tank (TFCL and TFE 
respectively), in order to more accurately reflect the incremental 
effects of these configuration changes on the baseline single¬ 
seat aerodynamic model used in the simulation. All 
combinations of canopies and store loadings were tested under 
static and rotational conditions both upright and inverted. A 
complete description of the initial BAR data collection and 
analysis effort may be found in References 2 through 4; a 
complete description of the follow-up BAR effort on the two- 
seat configuration may be found in Reference 5. 

The rotary balance testing was primarily conducted to provide 
incremental effects due to wind axis rotation on the force and 
moment coefficients (see Reference 6 for complete description 
of test techniques and applications). This data has been 
successfully utilized in other simulations, using the techniques 
described in References 7 and 8, to accurately model aircraft 
spins and recoveries. Since this simulation improvement effort 
was to address this flight regime, these incremental effects were 
incorporated into the original MDC model. Initial validation 
of this hybrid aerodynamic model revealed poor correlation 
with the known F/A-18 spin characteristics, and as a result, tin 
extensive review of all static data in the model, initially 
focusing on the flight regime encompassing departure and 
beyond, was undertaken. As mentioned earlier, additional 
testing and model development work was conducted as other 
deficiencies (e.g., two-seat departure modeling) became 
obvious. 

Scope of the Ptirameter Identification Tests 

Parameter identification of aerodynamic coefficients from flight 
test data was performed from 1985 through 1989. Using 
prototype aircraft F3, data was collected in the UP/AUTO 
configuration (a < 55°; 0.25 < M < 0.95) for the single-seat 
F/A-18 with FE loading (wing tip AIM-9 missiles only). 
Two-seat F/A-18 data was also collected in the FE loading (a 
< 40°; 0.25 < M < 0.95), using prototype aircraft TF1. In 
1989, a test program was conducted involving the two-seat 
aircraft in four different store loadings: TFE (wing tip AIM-9 
missiles only); TFCL (wing tip AIM-9 missiles only) plus 
two inboard pylons; TFCL (right wing tip AIM-9 missile 
only) plus two inboard pylons; and INT without the fuselage- 
mounted sensors/trackers. Once again using prototype aircraft 
TF1, data was collected during test maneuvers specifically 
aimed at PID analysis, while additional data was obtained from 
simultaneous non-PID flight test programs using aircraft TF30. 
This data covered a Mach range of 0.25 to 0.95 and altitudes 
of 25,000 to 40,000 feet, although the majority of the data was 
at Mach numbers less than 0.65. In all, a total of 
approximately 74 flights of two-seat data was made available 
for analysis. The majority of the data collected was at high 
altitudes, therefore the resulting analysis assumed an inflexible 
aerodynamic model. 


c. Interdiction (INT) 

Figure 1 — Simulation Store Loadings 
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Il should he emphasized here dial all the lesl data was not 
rigorously analyzed. Instead, maneuvers wea' chosen from each 
lliglit on the basis of best instrumentation quality and best 
excitation of the dynamic modes of the aircraft. Parameter 
identification software such as NAVIDNT/SCIDNT and 
Athena was used to perform the data analysis, and by 1986, 
reduction of the F3 flight test data was completed. The 
following year, the incremental aerodynamic effects for the 
two-seat canopy were estimated from the TF1 flight test data. 
References 9 and 10 contain complete descriptions of these 
PID efforts and their application to this model unification 
effort. 


Ivnamic Model Unification 


Having collected the additional PID and wind tunnel test data, 
efforts were made to utilize this extensive new data pool to 
improve the original model. A number of specific tasks were 
required in order to accomplish this overall goal. First, a 
rigorous analysis of the model's deficiencies, both in structure 
and data, was conducted in order to define the required upgrade 
task. Second, a technique needed to be developed for 
analyzing and incorporating the diverse (and often non¬ 
compatible) data sets into the model in a fashion coincident 
with the model's multi-variable table look-up format. Finally, 
the unified data base would be re-validated and any remaining 
deficiencies identified and addressed. 


Model data analysis was conducted by comparison with the 
other available data, including PID. This task required the 
development of model and data manipulation software that 
permitted the importation of simulation model, wind tunnel, 
and PID data bases, and through various matrix operations, 
reformation of each into compatible forms. This included such 
operations as center of gravity (c.g.) shifting, interpolation of 
additional breakpoint values, and the “delinearizing” of 
derivative terms, since, in most cases, functions were modeled 
non-linearly. Following this reformatting, the available data 
sets could be comparison-plotted and discrepancies noted. The 
PID data (where available) was then used as a guide to 
determine the most representative data set and the model data 
was adjusted to match. Where flight data was not available, 
further analysis, based on data source limitations and past 
experience was used to dictate ultimate model definition. Even 
though these limited cases did require “empirical” adjustments 
to the model to achieve the desired results, it was felt the 
model development based on wind tunnel data and its non¬ 
linear progression with angle-of-attack, sideslip, control surface 
deflection, etc. insured that the simulation data base reflected 
the most important data dependencies that would have been 
difficult or impossible to derive with any other method in the 
given flight regime (i.e., near- and post-departure). The 
following discussion describes some of the more pertinent data 
modifications made to the original modeling and their 
justifications. 


The initial PID analysis of F/A-18 flight data indicated that 
the simulation’s longitudinal model was very good 9 , which 
subsequently resulted in few model changes. These changes 
involved the revision of longitudinal dynamic derivatives and 
stabilator control power terms, and the overall structural 
changes that were made to the entire aerodynamic model. 
However, more recent analyses conducted independently by 
NAWC AD, BAR, and MDA has not shown the degree of 
correlation between the longitudinal aerodynamic model and 
the aircraft as the initial SCT analysis had. These model 


short-comings appear to be confined to the static portion of the 
aerodynamic model and are currently being addressed. 

Lateral 

Significant differences emerged in the analysis of the F/A- I8’s 
lateral characteristics, typical of that shown in Figure 2, which 
illustrates that in the stall/post-stall region, for the applicable 
sideslip range of the sloped data (±5°), the flight-extracted 
data differs substantially from the data contained in the 
origimil model. As can be seen, the static data obtained from 
the rotary balance test more closely approximates the flight- 
extracted terms. The lateral stability differences observed in 
these data are very similar to the conflicts noted in earlier F/A- 
18 test data taken from several tunnels at differing Reynolds 
numbers". It was concluded at the time that the lateral 
characteristics as mechanized in the simulation gave the best 
representation of the full-scale airplane. However, the results 
of the flight-extracted data from several independent 
evaluations have indicated that the latent] stability for the F/A- 
18 should, in fact, be more stable than originally modeled. 
Consequently, these data were modified using a representative 
wind tunnel data set. 


BAR O Baseline PID - 

0.001 
0.000 

-0.001 
C, 

1 P -0.002 
[per deg] 

-0.003 
-0.004 
-0.00S 

0 5 10 IS 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 

a 

Figure 2 — Simulation Dihedral Effect Comparison 

More crucial than the lateral characteristics for the basic F/A- 
18, however, was the mechanization of the two-seat F/A-18. 
particularly with the centerline tank. Original incremental 
effects of these two configuration changes were very limited in 
the simulation envelope, as well as limited in the resolution of 
the independent breakpoints. Substantial work, comparing 
available test data (i.e.. References 12 and 13) as well as newly 
acquired data for this purpose, was conducted to extend and 
refine the incremental effects (e.g.. Figure 3). The extension 
of the sideslip breakpoint set to reflect the non-linear effects of 
these configuration changes in the stall region was imperative 
because of the importance of these characteristics on the 
departure modeling of this configuration. In addition, for the 
lateral case as well as any coefficient with sideslip dependency, 
the sideslip effects were extended with wind tunnel data to 
±30°. This was done because of the frequent high sideslip 
excursions this configuration experiences during departure, and 
the significance of these large sideslip effects throughout the 
aerodynamic model. More recent analysis has indicated that 
expansion of the sideslip dependency to ±45° will provide a 
further increase in model accuracy, as sideslips of this 
magnitude are not uncommon in some of the more violent 
departures. 
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Figure 3 — Effects of Two-seat Canopy and 
" Centerline Tank on Lateral Stability 


Directional 


The basic F/A-18 directional characteristics below 40° angle- 
of-attack exhibited generally good correlation with the flight- 
extracted data and consequently only minor changes were 
made. As in the lateral case, the two-seat canopy and 
centerline tank increments were significantly different than 
recent test data, and were subsequently revised to improve their 
definition at both low and high sideslip angles. 

Analysis of the high angle-of-attack (a > 40°) data revealed 
the lack of any modeled yaw asymmetries at zero sideslip. 
Several wind tunnel test data sets, including high Reynolds 
number test data (Figure 4), exhibited this behavior, a typical 
result of asymmetric forebody vortex shedding at these angles- 
of-attack. Further verification of the asymmetric yawing 
moment tendencies is found in free-spin model and flight test 
spin records in which a given airframe favored a particular spin 
direction. It was also felt this asymmetric behavior is one of 
the primary aerodynamic forcing functions in the low yaw rate 
spin. Consequently, asymmetry effects were included in the 
unified data base. 



Analysis of the control effects for the basic F/A-18 revealed a 
number of conflicts, particularly at high angles-of-attack. An 
example of this is shown in Figure 5, which compares test data 
with baseline simulation data in yaw for full aileron deflection. 
Although the baseline data is considerably more adverse 
(uncoordinating) in yaw, both data sets exhibit similar trends 
with angle-of-attack up through 60°, whereupon the baseline 
data breaks from adverse to proverse, and remains proverse 
through 90° angle-of-attack. This model data would suggest 
that pro-spin aileron deflection would be in the direction of 
the spin, opposite that of most military aircraft and 
inconsistent with F/A-18 flight test or free-spin tunnel data 
results. Therefore, the model data wtis modified to remove this 
high angle-of-attack effectiveness change. 



Figure 5 — Effect on Yawing Moment of a 
50° Aileron Deflection 

The modeled differential tail effectiveness in yaw was also 
examined versus other available test data. The incremental 
yawing moment that results from a differential tail deflection 
of -10° superimposed on either a 5° or -20° symmetric tail is 
presented in Figures 6a and 6b. 



Figure 6a — Effect on Yawing Moment of a -10° Differential 
Tail Superimposed on a 5° Symmetric Tail 


Figure 4 — Wind Tunnel Static Yawing Moment Comparison 
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Figure 6b — Effect on Yawing Moment of a -10° Differential 
Tail Superimposed on a -20° Symmetric Tail 

For the aft stick data, the yawing moments obtained are in 
good agreement below 50° angle-of-attack. Beyond 50°, the 
static data taken from the rotary balance tests becomes adverse, 
while the simulation data set remains proverse through 70° 
angle-of-attack, then rapidly becomes adverse. On the other 
hand, the yawing moment produced by the differential tail with 
full forward stick becomes increasingly more adverse above 
35° angle-of-attack, ultimately reaching extremely high levels 
of adverse yaw. These characteristics, in conjunction with the 
aileron yaw authority characteristics previously mentioned, 
result in an simulation aerodynamic model with little or no 
propelling yawing moment for a combination of aft stick and 
pro-spin roll controls (i.e., stick against the spin), and very 
large amounts of propelling yawing moment for forward stick. 
The spin behavior observed in the free-spin tunnel 14 and flight 
test, as well as the spin modes predicted using rotary balance 
data 15 do not reflect these control characteristics. 

At low angles-of-attack and for full rudder deflection, 
correlation between the simulation data and other data sources 
was very good. However, analysis of the two-seat F/A-18 low 
angle-of-attack departure data revealed the simulation’s rudder 
control effectiveness was low for the maximum rudder 
deflections allowed by the flight control system 
(approximately 11°) at the departure condition. Test data 
taken with additional rudder deflections revealed rudder 
effectiveness was more dependent on deflection angle than was 
modeled and so this effect was incorporated into the 
simulation data. 

With the exception of small sideslip effects on rudder 
deflection at high angles-of-attack, no sideslip effect was 
modeled in the baseline aerodynamic data for any control 
surface. Past analyses have shown the important influence of 
sideslip on control effectiveness, particularly at the angles-of- 
attack ;ind sideslips experienced during departure (e.g.. Figure 
7, showing the effect of sideslip on rudder power). The 
complete non-linear modeling of these effects was included for 
till control deflections. 



Figure 7 — Effect of Sideslip on Yawing Moment due to a 
30° Rudder Deflection 


Dynamic Derivatives 


Comparison of the modeled dynamic derivatives with flight- 
extracted values revealed a number of conflicts. As a result, 
additional dynamic data were derived for the upright and 
inverted single-seat F/A-18 using a modified strip method, 
which uses the rotational slopes of the complete airplane, as 
well as airplane component data (both static and rotational) to 
formulate the derivatives. The derivative is calculated as pure 
rate terms (i.e., C,) rather than a rate plus beta-dot term (i.e.. 
C, + C,^ sin a) that is typically the output of forced 
oscillation testing. The availability of this data set was useful 
in the further analysis and correlation of the dynamic effects, as 
illustrated in Figure 8, where the roll due to roll rate term 
(C,) is compared for the available data sets. 



Figure 8 — Simulation Roll Damping Comparison 

As shown by Figure 8. the flight-extracted data is considerably 
less damped than the baseline model in the stall region, but 
agrees well with the values calculated from the rotary balance 
tests. The sharp increases in the roll damping at stall 
exhibited by the original data set may have contributed in the 
selection of the original lateral characteristics described earlier, 
with the increased roll damping offsetting the reduced lateral 
stability evidenced by the baseline model at these angles-of- 
attack. As noted earlier, however, independent PID efforts 
have derived roll damping terms that are less damped than 
originally modeled, and other analysis has shown that this 
sharp increase in damping at stall may be a result of the 
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inclusion of the (3 effect in the total roll damping term 16 . As a 
result, the unified model made use of the calculated data where 
dictated by the PID results. Differences in the other derivative 
terms were similarly rationalized and corrected during the 
model unification process. 

Model Structure 

Because the original data base consisted of two static data 
regions describing angle-of-attack envelopes of approximately 
-4° to 40° and 40° to 90°, a ramping function was required to 
smoothly transition between these data regions. This 
requirement arose because of data discrepancies at the table end 
points, its well as dissimilarity in the actual breakpoints and 
table geometries at the break. Additionally, an inverted static 
low-speed data base 4 , as well iis the rotational increments were 
to be combined to these two tables. Thus, following the 
revision of the actual upright data as described earlier, it was 
felt that this segmentation of the data base was no longer 
satisfactory, and consequently, the merging of all discrete data 
bases into a continuous, breakpoint-compatible form was 
conducted using the model manipulation tools. Many of the 
modifications made to the upright model itself had required 
reformatting of the -4° to 90° angle-of-attack region. 
Consequently, the addition of the inverted data resulted in a 
continuous simulation data base from -90° to 90° angle-of- 
attack, ±30° sideslip, and Mach numbers from 0.2 to 2.0. 

Validation of the Unified Aerodynamic Model 

Due imiinly to NAWC AD project requirements for simulation 
support, much of the validation effort to date has been centered 
tiround the fidelity of the simulation in a fully developed spin, 
and the departure fidelity of the simulation in the TFCL 
configuration. As previously mentioned, a more 
comprehensive evaluation of the fidelity of the simulation’s 
aerodynamic model, encompassing the entire UP/AUTO flight 
envelope, is currently underway. 

The NAWC AD F/A-18 simulation contains a built-in 
validation utility, known as SCOPE (Simulation Checking 
using an Optimal Prediction Evaluation), that allows it to be 
over-driven with time history data collected from another 
simulation or from flight test. SCOPE can either over-drive 
the entire simulation with pilot commands (six degree-of- 
freedom) or individual models (e.g., the aerodynamics) with 
the appropriate p;irameters (zero degree-of-freedom). The 
upshot of this ability is to duplicate the inputs and conditions 
of the test maneuver exactly, thereby allowing one-for-one 
comparisons of the resulting time histories in order to 
determine model fidelity. For the purposes of this validation, 
both modes of SCOPE were used: for the six degree-of- 
freedom comparisons, pilot stick and rudder commands were 
fed into the simulation at the appropriate flight condition, and 
the resulting rates and attitudes compared with those collected 
from flight test; for the zero degree-of-freedom comparisons, 
measured flight conditions and control surface deflections were 
input into the aerodynamic model, and the resulting 
aerodynamic moment coefficients compared with those 
computed from the flight test data. In addition to the SCOPE 
comparisons, the simulation was evaluated with a pilot-in-the- 
loop in order to determine if the simulation exhibited the 
correct dynamic trends displayed by the aircraft during flight 
test. The techniques used for the pilot-in-the-loop evaluations 
were identical to those used in the respective flight test 
application: for TFCL dep;irtures, the simulation was flown to 
one of the eight documented departure points used for this 
evaluation and the departure-inducing controls applied; for 


spins, following a 1-g stall, pro-spin controls combined with 
the application of asymmetric thrust (low mode spin) or 
selection of the flight control system’s manual spin recovery 
mode (intermediate and high mode spins) were used. 
Recovery techniques included both hands-off (i.e., neutral 
controls) and anti-spin. Additionally, maneuvers designed to 
explore the simulation’s high angle-of-attack and inverted 
flying qualities as well as its ability to resist departures at 
conditions near a known departure point were flown. 
Evaluations of the simulation’s departure resistance in the 
TFE, FCL, and FE configurations were also conducted, as 
were spins with several symmetric and asymmetric store 
loadings. Simulation time histories were then compared to 
those collected in flight test and comparisons of critical 
parameters such as angle-of-attack, sideslip tingle, steady-state 
yaw rate, roll tingle, and in the case of spins, turns to recovery, 
wen; made. 

Discussion of Results 

Simulation High Angle-of-Attack Fidelity 

At or near 1-g conditions and for forward c.g.’s, the F/A-18’s 
high angle-of-attack handling qualities are excellent. Even up 
to angles-of-attack of 55° to 60°, the aircraft is generally well- 
behaved and controllable. However, as the c.g. progresses aft, 
the aircraft is prone to a high angle-of-attack hang-up. This 
hang-up may also be initiated or aggravated by the presence of 
wing rock 1 ’. The F/A-18’s wing rock is more accurately 
described as a reduction in directional stability characterized 
by an indistinct “nose-wander” above stall. This results in 
sideslip excursions which cause low-to-moderate roll 
oscillations. 

In general, both the baseline and unified aerodynamic models 
exhibit both the benign high angle-of-attack handling qualities 
and wing rock tendencies of the F/A-18. One specific area of 
improvement over the baseline model, however, is the ability 
of the unified model to duplicate the aircraft's high angle-of- 
attack hang-up. Pilots did occasionally comment, however, 
that in the TFCL loading, the unified model seemed “loose” 
directionally at elevated angles-of-attack (25° <a< 35°), and 
that the asymmetric rolling and yawing moments built into the 
unified model may be too strong when compared to the aircraft. 

Simulation Departure Fidelity 

The two-seat F/A-18 exhibits three regions of weak directional 
stability, especially with a centerline tank: low-speed, low 
angle-of-attack; low-speed, high angle-of-attack; and high 
subsonic Mach, low angle-of-attack 17 . The single-seat aircraft, 
even with centerline tank, has much greater directional stability 
in these regions, but will on rare occasions, depart. Once the 
F/A-18 departs, the incipient motions can range from relatively 
benign to very violent, and the subsequent post-departure 
gyrations are nearly unpredictable. Indeed, flight test has 
shown that very small differences in the departure entry 
conditions result in seemingly random post-stall motions that 
can vary radically from an almost immediate recovery to a 
protracted coupled pitch trim (i.e., “falling leaf’) or low yaw 
rate spin. For the purposes of this evaluation, only the low- 
speed TFCL departures were investigated. 

Figures 9a and 9b present comparisons of the baseline and 
unified aerodynamic models' lateral-directional coefficient 
errors that result from a zero degree-of-freedom over-drive of a 
TFCL departure into a “falling leaf” (see Figure 10 for an 
actual flight motion comparison). 
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In this case, an error of ().() would indicate a perfect match 
when compared to the coefficients extracted from the F/A-18D 
flight test aircraft (BuNo 163452). As shown in the plots, 
substantial improvement in the error propagation was achieved 
with the unified model, particularly at the early stages of the 
departure. This is shown more graphically by the six degree- 
of-freedom time history comparison presented in Figure 10. 
As seen in this figure, the baseline model exhibits only a 
benign sideslip build-up with no departure, whereas the 
unified model matches the initial departure motion very well. 
Even the post-departure motions are highly representative, with 
accurate modeling of both the amplitude and frequency of the 
rate excursion. Although the unified model recovers one cycle 
earlier than the aircraft in this case and exhibits a poor angle- 
of-attack match, this is likely the result of some of the pitch 
inaccuracies mentioned previously, in particular, the lack of 
sideslip effects on pitching moment. 
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Figure 9a — SCOPE Zero Degree-of-Freedom Roll Moment 
Error Comparison (F/A-18D TFCL “Falling Leaf’) 
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Figure 9b — SCOPE Zero Degree-of-Freedom Yaw Moment 
Error Comparison (F/A-18D TFCL “Falling Leaf’) 

During pilot-in-the-loop evaluations, the unified aerodynamic 
model was able to satisfactorily demonstrate the aircraft's 
departure entry characteristics and sensitivity to entry 
conditions, as well its the unpredictable post-departure motions 
experienced in the TFCL loading. These motions varied from 
immediate recoveries to more protracted post-stall motions. 
The simulation would periodically emulate the aircraft’s 
tendencies to roll inverted, then upright again during post-stall 
oscillations or re-depart after having apparently recovered. 


During particularly violent departures, entry into a “falling 
leaf’ has also been experienced. In general, the dep;irture and 
post-departure motions were deemed very representative for the 
various F/A-18 loadings examined, a particularly important 
characteristic for the use of a simulation of this type in the 
support of flight test. 
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Figure 10 — SCOPE Six Degree-of-Freedom Time History 
Match (F/A-18D TFCL Departure and “Falling Leal") 
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Simulation Spin Fidelity 

Once in a fully developed spin, the F/A-18 typically exhibits 
pitch, roll, and yaw oscillations that vary in intensity between 
its three spin modes. The low yaw rate mode is characterized 
by mild pitch, roll, and yaw oscillations, although the mode 
can be quite smooth as well. The intermediate yaw rate spin is 
usually quite oscillatory in all three axes, particularly in roll 
where it is not uncommon for roll oscillations to build to the 
point where the aircraft will execute a full 360° body axis roll 
while continuing to spin in the established direction. Finally, 
the high yaw rate spin is generally smooth and flat, but 
moderate oscillations in all three axes can occur. Detailed 
descriptions of the F/A-18 spin modes are contained in 
References 17 and 18. 

Tables I and II compare steady-state results of individual low, 
intermediate, and high yaw rate spins performed using the 
simulation with generalized flight test results. 


SPIN 

yaw rate 

a 

MODE 

[deg/secl 

[degl 

Low 

25 

42-54 

Intermediate 

35-70 

30-90 

High 

125+ 

72-90 


Table I — F/A-18 Simulation Spin Results (FE loading) 


SPIN 

yaw rate 

a 

MODE 

[deg/sec] 

fdegl 

Low 

040 

30-60 

Intermediate 

20-80 

55-90 

High 

90-140 

70-95 


Table II — F/A-18 Generalized Flight 
Test Spin Results (FE loading) 17 ' 8 

Figure 11 presents a six degree-of-freedom time history 
comparison between prototype aircraft F6 (BuNo 160780) and 
the unified aerodynamic model for an intermediate yaw rate 
spin. 

Overall, the unified aerodynamic model was able to duplicate 
the aircraft's three spin modes very well. Characteristic 
oscillations for each of these spins were accurately modeled, 
and variations in rate and oscillations with particular 
longitudinal and lateral control combinations was also 
observed (i.e., an intermediate yaw rate spin could be driven 
into a high yaw rate spin if attention to lateral control 
application was not maintained). The addition of a two-seat 
cttnopy had no discernible effect on spin characteristies, which 
is consistent with flight test results. Simulated spin motions 
with both symmetric and asymmetric store loadings were also 
deemed representative of the F/A-18, as the simulation 
exhibited the aircraft's tendencies to recover with neutral 
controls in the FE loading, but remain auto-rotative with an 
asymmetric loading of 10,000 ft-lb or greater. Recovery 
characteristics and timing with anti-spin controls were also 
considered very representative of the full-scale aircraft, as 
recoveries were accomplished within 1-1/2 turns for low and 
intermediate yaw rate spins, and 2-1/2 turns from a high yaw 
rate spin 18 . Finally, asymmetric store loadings did not 
significantly increase the number of turns for the simulation to 
recover (approximately 1 additional turn to recover), which is 
also consistent with the aircraft. One minor discrepancy noted 
during the pilot-in-the-loop evaluations was that the 
simulation entered the low yaw mode spin more readily than 
the aircraft. However, this is most likely due to optimistic 


modeling of the engine thrust rather than an error in the 
aerodynamic model, since asymmetric thrust is used to drive 
the auto-rotation, and when a reduced throttle setting was used, 
the simulation response was more accurate. 
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Figure 11 — Six Degree-of-Freedom Time History 
Comparison of Intermediate Yaw Rate Spin 
(F-18A FE loading) 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The fidelity of the NAWC AD simulation has been enhanced 
through the development of the unified aerodynamic data base, 
as demonstrated through its ability to faithfully duplicate F/A- 
18 out-of-control motions such as departures and spins. 
Similar increases in simulation fidelity have been observed 
within the flight envelope for M < 0.6. 

While the unification process has increased the size of the data 
base considerably, current computer capabilities no longer 
place severe limits on data base size. As a result, the access to 
and visualization of coefficient propagation is improved, and 
subsequent model development work will be greatly eased. 

This task has demonstrated the feasibility of accurately 
modeling not only the in-control phase of flight, but also the 
out-of-control motions. Where previous attempts to model 
these motions have centered around substantial empirical 
“adjustment” to the model using flight data (or even pilot 
comments) as a guide, this effort has demonstrated the 
integration of PID and wind tunnel data to develop an 
accurate, large angle, six degree-of-freedom aerodynamic model. 
An analysis process, focusing on the applicability of the data 
to the selected flight regime and motions using PID results as 
a guide, was developed to intelligently apply the wind tunnel 
data resources to the formulation of the final unified 
aerodynamic model. In this fashion, the requirements for both 
the large amplitude statics and dynamic damping characteristics 
in the modeling of these motions were established. In 
addition, the technique for implementing the dynamic effects 
described in Reference 7 was successfully used in the 
modeling of these motions. 

Recommendations 

Continue to eliminate remaining known deficiencies as part of 
the data base integration effort between NAWC AD and MDA. 
This should include the implementation of any further 
corrections necessary to the parts of the F/A-18’s flight 
envelope not covered in the original unification effort: 
longitudinal UP/AUTO (M < 0.6); UP/AUTO transonic and 
supersonic (M > 0.6); take-off (half flaps); and powered 
approach (full flaps). 

Investigate further the pilot perceptions of directional 
"looseness” and overly-strong lateral-directional asymmetries 
with the unified model at elevated angles-of-attack. 

Continue to evaluate new methods of integrating the small 
perturbation (i.e., forced oscillation) and large amplitude (i.e., 
rotary balance) damping characteristics into the simulation 
environment. An ongoing analysis sponsored by NAWC AD 
has shown the methodology described by Kalviste 8 appears 
particularly promising. 
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Abstract 

The aim of providing realistic, type-specific flight 
simulation reaches financial limits rather than technical ones. 
It is a well known fact that these limits are rather low for 
small pilot schools in General Aviation. Therefore, the 
method here presented tries to meet the needs of General 
Aviation by matching the simulated stationary flight 
performance of flight training devices with a specific aircraft 
at minimum costs. The method takes its starting point from a 
given generic aerodynamic model for fixed-wing aircraft. The 
basis for determining the initially open parameters of the 
model is provided by flight measurings which can be canned 
out very easily and with a low r budget as only standard 
equipment instruments of the aircraft are involved in the 
process. Using a genetic algorithm which searches for values 
giving optimum convergence between the simulated and 
measured flight perfonnances the model is then adapted to a 
particular aircraft. To reach quick convergence using only few 
individuals the optimisation process has to be done in steps by 
looking separately at flight conditions w ith flaps and landing 
gear up and down respectively. 


1 Introduction 

Flight simulators are an ideal complement to practical 
pilot training. Many manoeuvers can be trained more easily, at 
lower costs and taking less risks than in an aircraft. Who for 
example will ever set an aircraft's engine on fire just to 
practice how to extinguish it? Of course, the value of flight 
simulator training strongly depends, among other things, on 
how well the simulator imitates the system and the flight 
behaviour of the aircraft in question. Given adequate technical 
effort, both aspects can be marvellously realized. The 
resulting costs however, very soon reach the economic limit, 
especially in General Aviation. For example, nobody can 
imagine a Tevel-D flight simulator for a Cessna 182; not for 
technical reasons but for economic ones. Therefore, pilot 

Copyright <’ 1994 by the American Institute of Aeronautics 
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schools for aircraft of categories A (single engine aircraft up 
to 2000kg) to C (multi-engined aircraft up to 5700kg) do not 
use flight simulators but so-called flight training devices, 
which have to meet by far fewer requirements. (Although 
those training devices are often called simulators as well, in 
this paper the terminology conforming with the regulations of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, FAA is used and a line 
drawn between flight simulators levels A-D and flight training 
devices levels 1 -7). 12 Flight training devices up to level 5 for 
example, do not require an aircraft-specific aerodynamic 
model, i.e. those devices can simulate a fictitious aircraft 
which is typical of the corresponding class of aircraft. For a 
trainee passing from flight training device to aircraft and 
viceversa always involves some accomodation process, as the 
performance of the training device never exactly squares that 
of the aircraft used in training. 

Flight training devices use more or less complicated 
models for simulating aircraft movement. In order to reflect 
the performance of a particular aircraft, aerodynamic data of 
that aircraft is necessary' w hich has to be the more detailed the 
more exact the simulation has to be. For the majority of 
aircraft in General Aviation such exact data, however, is not 
available. Of course, it could be investigated but the costs 
involved would be irresponsibly high. This is the point where 
the method described here comes in. An aerodynamic model 
and a thioist model 3 are both designed in a way that by 
choosing a few, basic parameters, they are able to describe the 
performance of any conventional fixed-wing aircraft for all 
flight conditions essential in pilot training. For model 
verification only those performance data of the aircraft are 
used which can easily and therefore cost-efficiently be 
determined, and which nevertheless are sufficient to adapt the 
simulation model well to the aircraft. The degree of accuracy 
of simulation which can be achieved by this method is so high 
that pilots recognize their training aircraft in the flight training 
device without difficulty. 

Of course, limiting measuring flights to production 
aircraft involves limitations with respect to verification and 
validation of the model. Parameters for lateral motion, for 
example, cannot be registered quantitatively and accelerated 
flight conditions also escape validation. The training routine 
in pilot schools, how-ewer, has shown that this does not 
represent a serious limitation, as in the actual cockpit the pilot 
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has no possibility - i.e. no instillments - to quantify lateral 
motion either. 1 lowever, purely qualitative conformity of the 
model with reality is absolutely possible for these flight 
conditions and has proved sufficient. In areas where a pilot 
can define flight performance exactly and where he expects it 
from die flight training device (stationary climb and descent 
with varying configurations, cruising at varying engine 
performances) the model can be adapted well and easily - as 
will be shown below - to performance data imposed by 
reality 7 . 

The method here presented was developed with regard 
to the needs of General Aviation and has been put into 
practice in flight training devices built by the Austrian 
simulator production company bt-austria. All those flight 
training devices for aircraft of different categories, reaching 
from a PIPER PA28 to a CESSNA CITATION II, have been 
approved by the Austin an and German Federal Offices of Civil 
Aviation (Osterreichisches Bundesamt fur Zivilluftfahrt, BAZ 
and Luftfahrtbundesamt, LBA respectively) and are used in 
pilot training. 


2 Stationary flight in the vertical plane 



Figure 1: Stationary flight in the vertical plane at zero wind 

Figure 1 shows an aircraft at stationary flight in the 
vertical plane at zero wind. All forces and moments must be 
in a slate of equilibrium which can be expressed as follows: 

-D+F J cos(a + o)-F r sin(o + o)-JFsinY = 0 

-I-F s sin(a + o)-F r cos(o + o)+JFcofff = 0 (D 

M A +(F s sino+F T coea)x s +(F s coso-FjSina)z s = M = 0 . 

Using the non-dimensional forces and moments C L . 
C D' c s' C T' an ^ c m a °d together with the reference 


quantities wing arcu S , propeller disc area S p , wing chord / , 
and dynamic pressure $=( p/2)V 2 we get 

-C 0 + [C s cos(a + o)-C r sin(a + o)]— siny = 0 
S qS 

S\ Jfr 

-C l -[C s sin(a + o)+C T cos(a + o)]— + —cosy = 0 
S qS 

A V, (2 > 

C M HC s sino+C T coso)—— + 

+ (C^coso -CjSin a )~~ = = 0 . 


If we insert mathematical models for the aerodynamic 
coefficients here, which exactly represent a given aircraft the 
right-hand side of equation (2) reads zero for anv stationary 
flight. Unfortunately only nature herself know s the exact form 
of the models here required. Therefore, we can only use mere 
approximations which result in the best possible convergence 
of the simulation with both flight measurements taken before 
and the data in the flight manual. It is the target of the 
optimisation process described below to reach this 
convergence. To get this result we use equation (2) to 
calculate numerically three variables, namely angle of pitch, 
vertical speed and elevator deflection for various flight 
conditions and compare them with the measured data. Then a 
genetic algorithm searches for those model parameters which 
result in optimum accordance between simulated and 
measured data with all flight conditions taken into 
consideration. 


3 Flight measurings 

Part of the performance data needed as reference for the 
validation process can be found in the flight manual of the 
aircraft. Normally flight manuals do not contain performance 
data for all possible stationary flight conditions. In most cases 
data for the angle of pitch for a particular flight condition are 
not available, so that additional measuring flights are 
required. However, these measuring flights are carried out 
only with production aircraft, in which no reequipments have 
to be undertaken, as only the normal flight instruments are 
being used as measuring instruments. Therefore, these 
measuring flights are as cost-efficient as can be. Nevertheless 
it is possible to determine with sufficient accuracy all data 
necessary for adapting the model.The demands imposed on 
the pilot are not very high either. He only has to be able to 
adhere - not so much exactly but absolutely stationarily - to a 
given llight speed with varying engine performances and 
configurations. 

During such a measuring flight stationary sideslip free 
flight conditions are reached in succession w hile the positions 
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of tlaps and landing gear are varied and then the display of the 
following instruments recorded on video camera: clock, 
airspeed indicator, artificial horizon, vertical speed indicator, 
manifold pressure gauge, engine speed counter, and outside 
air temperature gauge. The screen-filling shot of each 
instrument ensures excellent readability and troublefree 
evaluation of the shots. The respective positions of flaps and 
landing gear can be recorded on the sound track of the video 
tape. The average amount of time needed for the transition 
from one stationary flight condition to another, i.e. the amount 
of time needed to reduce or increase speed and to record the 
data - for each measuring point - takes about two minutes 
according to experience. For the adaptation of the 
aerodynamic model of a PIPER PA-28RT-201T TURBO 
ARROW IV. described below, 175 measuring points were 
gathered this way. 


4 Optimisation 

The optimisation task consists in finding those values 
for the open parameters of the aerodynamic model for which 
the flight performance of the flight training device and that of 
the given aircraft match best. For this purpose we have to 
define a function of those parameters showing the degree of 
convergence in a quantitative way. For the method at hand a 
function is chosen guided by the yvay pilots judge a flight 
training device: normally pilots fly the flight training device 
at various altitudes, at various speeds, varying engine power 
and configuration and then compare vertical speed and angle 
of pitch with the corresponding values of the aircraft known 
from experience. As a result three variables of state, namely 
non-dimensional vertical speed w*, angle of pitch 8, and 
elevator deflection t| are calculated from the three equations 
(2) for each measuring point and the difference betyveen the 
measured and the simulated values determined. The non- 
dimensional vertical speed ^*=w g /V R is the vertical speed 
relative to the reference speed of the aircraft 
V R =[2mg/(pS)] 1 ' 2 . In this way the following coefficient for the 
total deviation D tot of the flight training device is defined 


D ' 0I = -v |S w (AV> 2+ £©( Ae <> 2+ *n( A T^] • (3) 

w here n is the number of measuring points and g w . g e and 
g n are weights. Considering that pilots perceive a deviation 
of 0.03 and A e of 0.05 radians as equally serious it is 
not too difficult to estimate the relation of the w eights gjg w - 
An arbitrary choice of g w = l results in g e =0.36. As has been 
mentioned before, the data published in the flight handbook 
do not contain any data concerning angle of pitch. For these 
measuring points therefore g & yvas set to 0. The third yveight g 
is always set to 0, which means that the difference between 


calculated and actual elevation deflection is not taken into 
consideration. When taking the measurings, the value for 
elevator deflection is gone without as in a real aircraft the 
pilot has no possibility to determine the elevator's position 
either and therefore a quantitative comparison is impossible. 
The purely qualitative correctness of the elevator deflection, 
however, is already safeguarded by the model, which is 
absolutely sufficient. Testing the model in flight training 
devices confirmed this: No pilot voiced doubts concerning the 
correctness of elevator deflection. 

It is the task of the optimisation process to find the 
minimum total deviation, i.e. the global minimum of equation 
(3) if possible. As the genetic algorithm used searches for the 
maximum of a function, the inverse value of D (ot is used as a 
so-called fitness function yvhich measures the fitness of a set 
of parameters U t of the aerodynamic model and thus the 
quality of the flight training device 



Choosing unfavourable model parameters could result 
in equation (2) not being fulfilled for any value of w* , 8 or tj 
lying within reasonable limits. If this holds true for only one 
measuring point,/is set to 0, as the aerodynamic model with 
this set of parameters does not alloyv stationary flight for at 
least one measuring point and this set of parameters is 
definitely useless. It is to be expected that the fitness function 
is zero for big parts of the parameter space, which makes 
deterministic optimisation procedures abort immediately. A 
genetic algorithm, however, can relatively quickly find areas 
of interest in the parameter space. Given several local 
optimum values it can also jump from one to the next - if the 
size of population is big enough - whereas deterministic 
optimisation procedures have to be re-started, hoping to hit 
the catchment area of a higher optimum value. For this reason 
a genetic algorithm was chosen for this task. 


4. 1 The Genetic Algorithm 

Genetic algorithms are the result of attempts to imitate 
the most important principles of biological evolution, yvhich 
obviously is a most powerful optimisation process. A 
multitude of abstract, artificial individuals are looked at 
simultaneously. Each new generation of these individuals is 
created by combining aneyv elements of the best indiviuals. 
Noyv and then mutations happen. In contrast to the so-called 
evolutionary’ strategies, genetic algorithms do not work with 
numerical values but with strings. 4 They imitate natural 
evolution, which does not change the individuals themselves 
either, but from generation to generation simply combines the 
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genes of (lie best. The biological equivalent of these strings 
would be the genetic material, i.c the genotype. We get the so- 
called phenotype only when the string is decoded and in our 
ease yields a set of desired parameters of the aerodynamic 
model, which is submitted to the stress of selection bv its 
environment. This selective effect of the environment is 
represented by the fitness function, which assigns a fitness 
value to each set of parameters. Whereas biological evolution 
produces indiviuals which are adapted as well as possible to 
their environment, the genetic algorithm leads to sets of 
parameters with the highest possible fitness value, in other 
words to sets of parameters which match the flight training 
device as closely as possible with the aircraft. 


leaving this area again That is why a linear, scaled fitness/' 
of all individuals is calculated in a way that the fitness of the 
best indiviual is a ( ’- fold value of the average fitness / 
which remains unchanged during scaling (/' =/'). 

/' ■ 7%r|/-CC-D*/.,-c/ H , 5) 

J mx 'av 


A set of parameters was coded using "multiparameter 
coding" with a binary code. 


101111 . . 

001000 .. 

t 

Crossing Site 



111 

000 


Figure 2: Crossover - an operator of the genetic algorithm. 

The two strings represent the genetic material of two 
individuals. They are cut open at a randomly chosen 
position and the two pieces swapped thus producing 
two new individuals. 


The Simple Genetic Algorithm 5 used here imitates the 
most important mechanisms of biological evolution by means 
of the following three operations: reproduction, crossover, and 
mutation. At first the parental generation is reproduced by 
copying every string with a likelihood proportional to its 
fitness value. Therefore "better" individuals have a higher 
chance of reproduction than not so good ones. Then the 
strings are grouped in pairs, cut open at any position and the 
pieces swapped (figure 2). This process called crossover is 
carried out with constant likelihood. After this every sign of a 
string is mutated, i.e. arbitrarily modified, with a much lesser 
likelihood. The mutation process is not regarded as the 
driving force of optimisation. Its role is limited to bringing 
back into it those pieces of information which were lost by 
unfavourable crossover. For the rate of mutation you can and 
should, therefore, choose a value which is the lower the 
bigger the number of individuals. 

An additional operation, linear fitness scaling, is used to 
reduce the danger of converging on a local optimum. As each 
individual gels copied into the next generation at a likelihood 
rate which is proportionate to its fitness, an individual with 
excellent fitness would place too many copies of itself in the 
next generation. If this happens at an early stage of the 
evolution, all the individuals would immediately concentrate 
on one area of the parameter space in which there may be just 
a low, local optimum thus preventing the indivuals from 



Figure 3: The parameter vector of the aerodynamic model is 
coded into a string by changing even numerical 
value into a binarily coded integer. The resulting 
string represents the socalled genetic information 
of an indiviual. 


To do this we have to choose a range U, , zU'U, 

^ imin i imax 

for each parameter U t and every value within this interval is 
then mapped onto an unsigned integer / ranging from 0 to 2*. 


( 6 ) 


Coded binarily and placed one after the other these 
integers yield a sting. In our case *=15 w as chosen, resulting 
in strings of 240 characters each for the 16 parameters ol the 
aerodynamic model. A number of such strings makes up a 
population. 


4.2 Process and results of optimisation 

I low this optimisation process works is illustrated w ith 
the help of a widely' used aircraft of General Aviation, a 
PIPKR PA-28RT-201T TURBO ARROW IV. In the process, 
two parameters of the genetic algorithm are kept constant: the 
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crossover probability is set to 0.9 and the factor of fitness separate subspaces. For this purpose the flight conditions for 
scaling C= 2, i.e. the fitness of the best individual of each clean configuration with flaps and gear up are looked at 
generation is always twice as high as the average fitness. separately from the flight conditions with flaps and gear down. 


At first all 16 parameters of the aerodynamic model are 
to be determined simultaneously. Using a population of 3000 
individuals and a correspondingly low rate of mutation of 
0.001 the genetic algorithm converges on a solution with a 
fitness value of approx. 5900 (Figure 4) after 250 generations. 
Applying this set of parameters the mean deviation of the 
aerodynamic model reads 65 1pm for vertical speed and 0.6 
degrees for angle of pitch. This means that the stationary flight 
performance of the flight training device is already very close 
to that of the aircraft. However, this solution represents only a 
local optimum and apart from that it needed 750,000 fitness 
function calls. 


FINDING OPTIMAL PARAMETERS 

Fitness 

1 0E04 
9 0 E 03 
8 0 E 03 
70E03 
6 0 E 03 
5 0 E 03 
4 0 E 03 
3 0 E 03 

2 0 E 03 
1 0E03 
0 0 E 00 


Figure 4: If the genetic algorithm is to find all parameters of 
the aerodynamic model simultaneously, the 
population converges only on a local optimum, even 
if the number of individuals is very high. 


It does not make any sense to carry the calculation 
beyond 250 generations as the population has already become 
too homogeneous, that is to say, it consists of a great number 
of strings which closely resemble each other. In principle, 
genetic algorithms are able to leave a local optimmn again, 
but this can become very unlikely if the population has 
clustered in a very small area of the parameter space. The 
increase in average fitness is used here as a criterion to 
determine w henever this is the case. If average fitness reaches 
a similarly high value as the fitness of the optimum individual, 
there must already be a great number of individuals in 
immediate proximity to the best one. Therefore, the chance of 
again leaving this area of the parameter space decreases, as 
the strings also resemble each other more and more and 
crossover no longer can help to make accessible a new region. 
The genetic algorithm is caught at a local optimum. 

An even better solution can be found a lot faster if the 
search tor the optimum model parameters is carried out in two 



In the first case, five model parameters are inefficient, 
namely those which lake into account the change of lift and 
drag caused by flaps and gear thus limiting the search area to 
a subspace of 11 dimensions. Now a population of 200 
individuals is already sufficient to find an even higher 
optimum with far fewer fitness function calls. The rate of 
mutation, however, must be increased to 0.01 as crossover 
eliminates essential genetic information at an early stage with 
smaller populations. 


FINDING OPTIMAL PARAMETERS: CLEAN CONFIGURATION 

Fitness 
1 0E04 
9.0 E 03 
8 0 E 03 
7.0 E 03 
6.0 E 03 
5.0 E 03 
4 0 E 03 
3.0 E 03 
2.0 E 03 
1.0 E 03 
0.0 E 00 

0 50 100 150 200 250 

Generations 

Figure 5: The optimisation in a subspace quickly leads to a 
high optimum already with a population of 200 
individuals. If the rate of mutation is too low, the 
population converges even faster but on a lower local 
optimum. 


Figure 5 clearly illustrates this. If the mutation rate is 
too low, high fitness values are reached at very quickly, but 
the population rapidly becomes homogeneous. The (unsealed) 
average fitness is almost as high as that of the best individual 
of the generation. 

Afterwards the values for 11 model parameters thus 
arrived at are kept unchanged and only those parameters 
considered which are relevant for the changes of lift and drag 
due to flaps and gear, This results in an optimisation task in an 
even smaller parameter space of only 5 dimensions for which 
again a population of 200 individuals is chosen (figure 6). 
Once more the mutation rate of 0.001 pan es too low while a 
value of 0.01 achieves a good result. 

Increasing the mutation rate further than 0.01 did not 
lead to better results. It only showed that fitness was subjected 
to even greater fluctuation which could become so big that 
even areas w ith high fitness are left altogether. The population 
is loo small to cling to an optimum if big disruptions caused 
by mutation occur. 
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FINDING OPTIMAL PARAMETERS: FLAPS AND GEAR 

Fllnes* 



Generations 

Figure 6: Only the parameters relevant for flaps and gear are 
onee more looked for in a subspacc. Again, with to 
small a rate of mutation the danger of premature 
convergence arises. The set of parameters thus 
determined finally represents a mean deviation of 52 
fpm with regard to vertical speed and 0.5 degrees 
with regard to angle of pitch between flight training 
device and aircraft. 


[41 Schoncburg, Ileinxmann, I ■ odder sen, (ienetische 
Algorithmen und fivolutionsstrategien , Addison 
Wesley, 1989. 

151 Goldberg, D. h.. Genetic Algorithms in Search, 
Optimization, and Machine Learning , Reading. 
Massaehusells, 1989. 


The set of parameters thus determined shows a fitness of 
8.100 with regard to all flight conditions, which is even higher 
than the one shown in figure 4, and w ; as found with the help of 
only 80,000 fitness function calls. The difference in vertical 
speed between the flight training device and the aircraft, 
therefore, is only 52 fpm on average, and the difference 
regarding angle of pitch is 0.5 degrees, which is already 
within the area of obtainable measuring accuracy for the 
equipment described. A flight training device that has been 
equipped with a model that well adapted to a particular 
aircraft, gives the pilot the chance to realistically train flight 
procedures as they find the same perfoimance both in the 
flight training device and the aircraft. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes the use of a Genetic 
Algorithm in defining an optimal simulator 
aerodynamic math model. Using a Genetic 
Algorithm, a simulator model was generated for an 
airplane derivative and a new airplane simulator 
update scenario. The simulator models generated 
conceptually agreed with expected results and 
were at data levels comparable to the engineer 
defined results. The use of a Genetic Algorithm 
could significantly reduce the time required for a 
simulator model update. 


Nomenclature 

C|_sim Simulator total lift coefficient, 

stability axes 

C|_pt Flight test total lift coefficient, 

stability axes 

AC[_ Lift coefficient difference 

between required and 
computed value, stability axes 

K Number of points defining the 

flight test data target surface 


Introduction 

The objective of the aerodynamic simulator 
model update process is to converge the simulator 
aerodynamic math model to the actual airplane 
aerodynamic characteristics within specified 
tolerances. The key to a successful simulator 
update are the methods used for extracting 
aerodynamic simulator data from flight test time 
history data. 1 Within the Boeing Commercial 
Airplane Group (BCAG), the methods of data 
extraction utilize powerful computer-based tools, 
but require considerable interpretation and 
judgement of an engineering team who have 
extensive knowledge of the aerodynamic effects 
on aircraft performance, stability, and control 1 . 
This process is a highly iterative task requiring a 

Copyright © 1994 by The Boeing Company. 
Astronautics, Inc. with permission. 


significant commitment of engineering and 
computer resources. By introducing computer 
automation into the intermediate iterations of the 
update process, the time and resources required 
for a simulator update could be significantly 
reduced. 


Current Simulator Update Process 

The current simulator update process relies 
extensively on an engineer's interpretation and 
judgement to iteratively update the simulator 
aerodynamic math model. The simulator math 
model is implemented as a build-up of 
aerodynamic force components. For example, the 
total simulator aerodynamic lift, in airplane stability 
axes, can be expressed as 1 : 

CLsiM = C LBASIC + C LAEROELASTIC 

+ C LSTABILIZER + C LELEVATOR W 

+ C LDYNAMIC + SMALLER TERMS 

During each iteration, the total error between the 
simulator model and the flight test data is 
determined: 

ACl = C|_pt - C|_ S |m (2) 

Where the flight test total lift coefficient of 
equation (2) is calculated from the forces and 
moments required to satisfy intertial equilibrium for 
the kinematic state and mass characteristics 
determined from flight test measurements. 

If the total error exceeds specified limits, the 
engineer's interpretation and judgement are used 
to assign the error and make the required changes 
to specific members and regions of the force 
component models of equation (1). The effect of 
these changes on the total error is then evaluated. 
Typically modifications are made in a sequential 
progression through the build-up components. 
The use of multiple engineers updating various 
terms of the simulator model simultaneously and 
the cross-coupling effect inherent in the simulator 
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model necessitates coordination of modifications 
to other simulator build-up terms. It is the highly 
iterative nature of this process that results in the 
need for a significant commitment of engineering 
and computer resources. 

Automated Simulator Update Process 
Background 

Minimizing the error between two surfaces 
using an iterative convergence technique is a 
problem ideally suited for computer automation. 
Generally an automated surface convergence 
technique would require a definition of the 
surfaces to converge and a cost-function to 
optimize. The simulator aerodynamic math model 
represented in equation (1) defines the surface to 
be converged. The flight test data, or an 
appropriate model representing the flight test data, 
provide the target surface. Minimizing the least 
square error of equation (2) provides an 
appropriate cost-function: 

K 

Min [^(FTsuRFACE - SIMULATORsURFACE) 2 ](3) 

i=1 

Where: 

K = Number of points defining the flight test 
data target surface 


Implementation 

Genetic Algorithm Overview 

The surface convergence technique used in 
this study was a Genetic Algorithm. The Genetic 
Algorithm has been established as a robust and 
efficient optimization technique across a broad 
spectrum of problems. The Genetic Algorithm 
derives its name from its basis upon the theory of 
natural selection. A Genetic Algorithm generates 
populations of potential solutions of the 
convergence problem. The suitability of each 
potential solution is evaluated using a 
cost-function, e.g. equation (3). The population 
members best satisfying the cost-function are 
operated upon by three genetic operators: 
selection, crossover, and mutation to generate 
successively improving generations of solutions. 
Reference 2 is an excellent resource for 


understanding Genetic Algorithms. 

Genetic Algorithm Implementation 

The chromosome structure used to encode 
the population of potential solutions is depicted in 
Figure 1. Each gene within a chromosome 
represents a specific force component model from 
the simulator aerodynamic math model's build-up 
terms, such as basic lift and aeroelastic effect on 
lift. Each gene is composed of alleles: an allele 
represents the dependent value at each 
breakpoint in the force component model. These 
dependent values were encoded into a binary 
representation with 15-bit resolution (8-bit in 
Figure 1 example). Thus each potential solution 
chromosome is a concatenated binary string 
encoding of the dependent values of the simulator 
force component models to be modified. 

Genetic Algorithm Enhancements 

The Genetic Algorithm used in this study had 
some variation from the simple Genetic Algorithm 
of Reference 2. These enhancements improved 
the convergence characteristics of the algorithm. 

The initial population was not generated 
randomly over the entire range of bit resolution. It 
was assumed that a predicted simulator model was 
available and the final model would exist near the 
region of the predicted model. Thus the initial 
population was randomly chosen within a local 
region defined for each force component model. 

The mutation and cross-over probabilities were 
allowed to vary based upon the rate-of- 
improvement exhibited in successive generations 
of potential solutions. When the rate-of- 
improvement was low, indicating a homogeneous 
population, the cross-over probability would be 
decreased and the mutation probability increased. 
The increased mutation probability injected 
diversity into the population. Conversely, when 
the rate-of-improvement was high, indicating a 
heterogeneous population, the mutation 
probability would be decreased and the cross-over 
probability increased. The increased cross-over 
probability increased the beneficial effect of inter¬ 
mingling within the diverse population. 
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When the population was homogeneous and 
the mutation probability was high, the population 
would be re-initialized. This population re¬ 
initialization immediately restored diversity into the 
population while benefitting from the results of 
previous generations. This re-initialization was 
accomplished similar to the method of generating 
the initial population, however the population was 
now chosen in the region of the current best 
potential solution rather than in the region of the 
predicted simulator model. 


Results 

Overview 

The Genetic Algorithm described was used to 
generate modified force component models for a 
simulator aerodynamic math model. These 
Genetic Algorithm defined models were generated 
for two scenarios: an airplane derivative and a new 
airplane simulator update. 

The first scenario was intended to represent 
the small force component model changes typical 
of a simulator update for an airplane derivative 
program. In this scenario, the Genetic Algorithm 
population was initialized using the simulator 
model of the baseline airplane. A comparison of 
the initial model, the engineer defined final model 
and the Genetic Algorithm generated model for 
basic lift and aeroelastic effect on lift are shown in 
Figures 2 and 3, respectively. The Genetic 
Algorithm results very closely agree with the 
engineer defined results. 

The second scenario was intended to 
represent the large force component model 
changes typical of a simulator update for a new 
airplane program. The basic lift and aeroelastic 
effect on lift component models used previously 
were scaled to 85 percent to represent the 
sometimes large differences between predictions 
based upon wind-tunnel data and the final 
simulator model. Figure 4 shows a comparison 
between the modified initial model, the engineer 
defined final model and the Genetic Algorithm 
generated model for basic lift. 

In the region where flight test data were 
available, the Genetic Algorithm generated model 
was converging toward the engineer defined 
model. As the angle of attack increases, the 


Genetic Algorithm results appear to converge less 
strongly. This characteristic has two causes. First, 
the scaling factor applied to the initial model 
introduced increasingly pronounced differences 
with increasing values of basic lift coefficient. 
Second, the Genetic Algorithm's search was too 
strongly constrained to the local region of the initial 
model. Thus as the differences between the initial 
model and the expected final model increased, the 
search constraints significantly decreased the 
likelihood of the Genetic Algorithm to find a 
solution far from the initial model. The sudden 
transition of the Genetic Algorithm model back to 
the initial scaled model at the highest angles of 
attack indicate regions where flight test data did 
not exist. 


Discussion of Results 

The efficacy of an automated surface convergence 
technique for modifying the simulator force 
component models can be evaluated on 3-levels: 

- Conceptually 

- Data Level Comparisons 

- Proof-of-Match Requirements 

On the conceptual level of evaluation, the 
question to be answered is: 

- Do the force component models produced 
conform with expected characteristics? In 
other words, does the basic lift model look 
like a C|_-vs-ot curve? 

A brief study of the results presented in Figures 2 - 
4 clearly show the Genetic Algorithm generated 
force component models conform with expected 
curve shape characteristics. In fact, the aeroelastic 
effect models (Figure 3) generated by the Genetic 
Algorithm demonstrate a greater level of uniformity 
than the engineer defined models. 

The evaluation of the data level requires two 
questions to be answered: 

- How do the force component models 
produced compare with the engineer 
produced models? 

- How consistent are the force component 
models produced beginning at one start 
point compared with those produced when 
begun from a different start point? 
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The force component models (Figures 2 - 4) 
generated by the Genetic Algorithm very closely 
agree with the engineer defined final component 
models data levels. Even when the initial error in 
the force component models was very large 
(Figure 4), the Genetic Algorithm produced model 
definitions were converging toward the engineer 
defined models. Figure 5 shows a comparison of 
the Figure 2 and 4 force component models 
generated by the Genetic Algorithm when the 
starting points were significantly different. This 
comparison shows that in the regions where flight 
test data exist the Genetic Algorithm will produce 
consistent results even when the starting points 
differ significantly. 

The Proof-of-Match is the highest level of 
evaluating the automated simulator surface 
convergence method. At this level the question to 
be answered is: 

- How well do the force component models 
satisfy the requirement for a final simulator 
model which satisfies the simulation 
qualification requirements for all types of 
maneuvers throughout the flight envelope? 

The force component models generated by 
the Genetic Algorithm in this study were not 
evaluated at the Proof-of-Match level of evaluation. 
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Conclusions 

The process of updating the aerodynamic 
simulator math model is a highly iterative task 
requiring a significant commitment of engineering 
and computer resources. This iterative 
convergence process is amenable to computer 
automation. A Genetic Algorithm produced a 
simulator model very comparable to engineer 
defined results. Although an automated surface 
convergence technique can significantly reduce 
the time required for a simulator model update, an 
engineer's judgement will still be necessary to 
ensure a final simulator model which satisfies the 
requirements for all types of maneuvers 
throughout the flight envelope. 
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Abstract 

Modern flight simulators demand accurate mathemati¬ 
cal models because of increasingly stringent qualifica¬ 
tion standards. Maneuvers with ground contact such as 
takeoff, landing, and taxiing are essential parts of simu¬ 
lator model validation with flight test data. During the 
validation, discrepancies often occur between simulated 
and measured data, whose analysis requires extended 
care to separate the aerodynamic, landing gear, and 
thrust effects. In this article the model updates for va¬ 
lidation according to the FAA Level D standard on and 
close to the ground are discussed. Four examples are 
presented: single engine takeoff modeling is improved 
considerably taking into account the asymmetric thrust 
influence on aerodynamics. For landing validation, it is 
found to be essential to account for wind gradients. It 
is demonstrated that the aircraft derotation after touch 
down can be simulated properly only by accounting for 
the tire acceleration of the landing gear. For taxi vali¬ 
dation, precise skid angle modeling of the undercarriage 
tires is found to be necessary. 


Introduction 

The C-160 “Transall”, although being in service by 
the French and German Air Force since more than 20 
years, will continue to be the main transport aircraft 
in the next decade. For pilot training, the German mi¬ 
litary procurement organization decided to procure a 
modern flight simulator, which will replace the old one 
at Wunstorf airbase. 

Under contract, DLR Institute of Flight Mechanics de¬ 
veloped the aerodynamic data base and mathematical 
model for this simulator, which is being built by the 
’Scientist 

’’Scientist, Affiliate Member AIAA 
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Simulator Division of Thomson-CSF according to the 
FAA Level D standard 1 . Although a lot of wind tun¬ 
nel measurements are available for this ‘old’ aircraft, it 
was decided to carry out an extensive flight test pro¬ 
gram in order to derive a suitable mathematical model 
from flight test data. System identification methods 
were used to estimate this completely new aerodyna¬ 
mic derivative model, as this is nowadays - besides the 
update of the wind tunnel data base with flight data 2 
- a common technique for determining a high quality 
simulator data base 3-5 . The data base not only incor¬ 
porates the aerodynamic data valid within the opera¬ 
tional flight envelope, but also a ground handling model 
with undercarriage kinematics and tire characteristics, 
and an engine and propeller model. The flight test pro¬ 
gram and the development of the purely airborne math 
model is described in ref. 6. 

The mathematical simulator model had to be valida¬ 
ted with flight test data according to the FAA defined 
validation tests, which were complemented with several 
C-160 specific maneuvers (e.g. load drop, short field ta¬ 
keoff and landing). A main part of the validation is the 
aircraft behaviour on and close to the ground, namely 
takeoff, landing, and taxiing. In this region, the model 
validation within the stringent FAA simulator qualifi¬ 
cation tolerances is a difficult and sensitive task 7,8 . 

This paper pays attention to the simulation and valida¬ 
tion problems that arise on and close to the ground by 
combining the ground handling model, the engine mo¬ 
del, and the aerodynamic model including ground ef¬ 
fect. An insufficient simulation quality requires a care¬ 
ful analysis of each model in order to decide upon the 
‘right’ model to be updated. Having decided upon the 
right model, the database is augmented with additive 
effects to simulate aircraft behaviour on and close to the 
ground within the validation tolerances. Some effects 
on simulation quality are discussed and a few C-160 va¬ 
lidation plots of typical FAA requirements on and close 
to the ground are presented. 
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Aircraft and Undercarriage Design 


The C-160 “TYansaH” (Fig. 1) is a twin turboprop po¬ 
wered aircraft with a maximum takeoff weight of 51000 
kg. Its maximum cruising speed is 277 kt at an al¬ 
titude of 16000 ft, its wing span is 40 m. It is equipped 
with the conventional aerodynamic control surfaces, na¬ 
mely elevator, aileron, rudder, landing flaps, air brakes, 
and spoilers. The two engines are equipped with four- 
bladed propellers both rotating in the same direction 
and thus influencing the aerodynamics in an asymme¬ 




tric way. The engine control logic commands constant 
speed only between the power lever positions Flight Idle 
and Minimal Cruise, from this condition upwards to ta¬ 
keoff power the propeller speed is linearly increased by 
controlling the propeller pitch. That means there is 
a strong nonlinear function between the pilot’s power 
lever inputs and the thrust response. 

The retractable landing gear consists of a two-wheeled, 
steerable nose gear and four two-wheeled main gears. 
The main gear struts are mounted with a considerable 
inclination angle to the fuselage reference line, and the 
oleo dampers are compressed by a rotating motion of 
the lower struts. Each of the main gears has an anti 
skid braking system, right and left brakes can be ope¬ 
rated independently. 


Airborne Aerodynamic Math Model 


Applying a nonlinear maximum likelihood method, an 
aerodynamic model valid over the entire operational en¬ 
velope was estimated from flight data 6,9 . The analysis 
started with point identifications, where aerodynamic 
derivatives were identified for small excursions around 


a trim point. This procedure was repeated for each 
evaluation point of the flight envelope and each of the 
five landing flap positions. Analysing these data, an 
extended derivative model was constituted taking into 
account Mach number, angle of attack, angle of sides¬ 
lip, and thrust dependencies as well as cross coupling 
effects. In an iterative process, a multi-point evalua¬ 
tion considered up to 75 flight maneuvers for each lan¬ 
ding flap position simultaneously. The model had to be 
changed several times in order to obtain an acceptable 
fit between measured and computed time histories. Fi¬ 
nally, a derivative model was formulated that consists 
of about 70 parameters for each flap position. 

Having determined this basic aerodynamic model, spe¬ 
cial effects like speed brake and landing gear influ¬ 
ences, being important for takeoff and landing, were 
identified 10 . 


Aerodynamic Changes Due to Ground Effect 


The ground effect has three main effects: a reduced 
downwash angle at the tail, an increase in the wing- 
body lift slope, and an increase in the tail lift slope 11,12 . 
These effects influence mainly the longitudinal motion, 
but the lateral-directional characteristics are also alte¬ 
red. In order to identify the C-160 ground effect, several 
flights were conducted at low altitudes (200, 100, 40, 20 
ft above ground level) including maneuvers exciting the 
longitudinal and lateral motion. Unfortunately during 
these flight tests atmospheric turbulence was encounte¬ 
red, and as the aircraft dynamics could only be excited 
by small amplitude doublets, it was not possible to se¬ 
parate out conclusively the ground effect using these 
flight test data. At the end, it was decided to derive 
the ground effect modeling from the collected landing 
and takeoff recordings, although there are no defined 
control inputs for system identification. 


For C-160, it was found that the ground effect can be 
modeled adequately as a linear function of altitude h. If 
the aircraft is rolling on the ground, the wing is about 4 
m above the ground, which is nearly equal to the mean 
aerodynamic chord of the wing (c = 4.18 m). That 
means those altitudes, where the ground effect changes 
in a strong nonlinear way (h < c) 12 , will not be reached 
by the C-160 top-wing configuration. 

The modeled incremental coefficients due to ground ef¬ 
fect for the longitudinal aerodynamics are lift (ACi OE ), 
drag (ACi> oe ), and pitching moment (AC mcE ) as a 
function of center of gravity (CG) altitude h and the 
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maximal ground effect altitude h G E- 


Ground Handling Model 


AC Loe = ~^( h ~ Ii ge), 

h < hcE 

^Cdoe = ^^-{h-h G E)y 

h < h G E (1) 

ACmaE — ~dh~^ h GE), 

h < h G E 


The derivatives for the ground effect were estimated 
for each flap position t\k separately. Fig. 2 shows the 
identified coefficients plotted as a function of CG al- 
titude/wing span ( h/b ). The maximum altitude for 
ground effect was identified to be h/b = 0.5 (h G E = 
20 m). Although no ground effect changes of the late- 



Fig. 2. Identified C-160 ground effect 


ral directional motion could be identified, this modeling 
proved to be sufficient for landing simulation according 
to Level D requirements. For takeoff simulation, especi¬ 
ally for aircraft rotation, an altered elevator effectiven¬ 
ess in ground effect was found. This increased effective¬ 
ness was modeled as a function of tail altitude above 
ground and elevator deflection rate and was added to 
the pitching moment equation. It may be pointed out 
here, although discussed later, that wind gradients af¬ 
fect the landing simulation fidelity considerably, and 
have to be modeled properly for the identification of 
the ground effect from flight test data. 


The ground handling model has to provide the gear for¬ 
ces and moments acting on the aircraft at and about its 
center of gravity. The ground handling model of the C- 
160 transport aircraft was formulated analytically and 
describes the dynamics of the nose gear and the four 
main gears separately 13 . 

The model includes two suspension devices for each sin¬ 
gle landing gear causing dynamics between the airframe 
and the runway (Fig. 3): 

• The oleo-pneumatic damper is mounted with an 
inclination angle of about 40° to the fuselage re¬ 
ference line. Due to this inclination, a braking 



Fig. 3. Model structure of one C-160 landing gear 


force results in a damper compression as well as 
a geodetic z-force. The kinematic model between 
the tire axes and the airframe uses the geometric 
lengths, angles of inclination and damper strokes 
of the struts. The oleo-pneumatic damper force Fj 
is the sum of damper stiffness and damping force. 
The damper stiffness F s of the struts is a nonlinear 
function of damper compression and is known from 
manufacturer’s data. The damping is modeled ve¬ 
locity squared (f%i eo ) with different constants for 
compression (/<"i) and decompression (K 2 ): 

p f F* + I<i f* leo : compression ^ 
\ F t — K 2 fh €0 decompression 

• The tire is the second suspension device. Two ti¬ 
res are mounted on each strut. The nonlinear tire 
stiffness is modeled using manufacturer’s data ta¬ 
bles. A tire damping force is neglected as well as 
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the tire mass. The geodetic z-motion of the tire 
axis for each strut is described as a first order dif¬ 
ferential equation. 


For taxiing, a realistic model of the nose wheel side 
force as a function of the nose wheel skid angle is im¬ 
portant. The C-160 tire side force model, which was 
analytically derived based on truck tire measurements, 
was adapted to C-160 taxi tests. These tests included 
a couple of rate of turn applications in the region of 
full adhesion and partial adhesion with slip, symme¬ 
tric, and asymmetric braking up to 80 kt ground speed. 
The side force model is a function of the tire skid angle 
and the normal force, but also of aircraft ground speed 
and runway condition (dry, wet). The skid angle r is, 
as illustrated in Fig. 4 for the nosewheel, the difference 
between the steering angle tj and nosewheel drift angle: 

. f vk + r • x C g\ /0 , 

t — Tj — atari - (3) 

V U K ) 

with r being the yaw rate, uk,vk being body-fixed 
components of the flight path velocity and xcg being 
the distance between the CG and the tire contact point 
in body-fixed x-direction. The nonlinear tire side force 



Fig. 4. Derivation of the tire skid angle 


model parameters were identified only for a dry con¬ 
crete runway, as no taxi tests were conducted at wet 
or icy surface conditions. The identification result is 
shown in Fig. 5, in comparison to the analytical mo¬ 
del. Since the identified tire side force as a function of 
skid angle differs only slightly from truck tires, the mo¬ 
del parameters for other runway consistencies are taken 
from the analytical model. For illustration, in Fig. 5 
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Fig. 5. Identified / analytical tire side force modeling 


the (analytical) side force is also plotted for wet run¬ 
way condition. It is obvious, that its maximum value is 
decreased considerably and the nonlinear skid angle de¬ 
pendency begins already at small skid angles (r < 4°). 


Validation and Simulation Problems 
on and Close to the Ground 


Simulating the aircraft takeoff and landing, the identi¬ 
fied airborne aerodynamic model is to be applied to 
flight conditions outside of the normal flight range. 
There are a few aspects that have to be considered. 

The thrust is either extremely high (takeoff power) or 
extremely low or even negative (flight idle power for ap¬ 
proach). The maximum takeoff thrust of each engine is 
about 70,000 N, whereas for flight conditions used for 
basic aerodynamic model identification its maximums 
are 23,000 N for 0° flap position and 40,000 N for 60° 
flap position. All aerodynamic derivatives accounting 
for thrust effects have to be checked especially for ta¬ 
keoff, whether they are valid at this much higher thrust 
level. Based on a two-point aerodynamic model formu¬ 
lation, the pitching moment is modeled as a function 
of horizontal tail lift multiplied by the tail lenght l t 
For tail lift computation, the effective angle of attack 
at the tail has to be computed, which is a function of 
the downwash at the horizontal tail Sh - 


de H . 

£ "=ar“('- 




TCs) 


(4) 


where the downwash lags are defined by r a = /</ V and 
t Cs = /«/V, with l e being the distance between the tail 
aerodynamic center and the thrust effective point and 
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V being the true airspeed. Cs is the thrust coefficient: 
Cs = T/2qSp , with T = thrust, q = dynamic pres¬ 
sure and Sp = propeller area. This modeling leads to 
difficulties in the case of takeoff, since 

lim Cs —* oo. (5) 

In order to avoid an unrealistic downwash angle, it is 
necessary to limit the thrust coefficient to 0 < Cs < 3 
for the C-160. 

A second problem - in the C-160 case - especially for 
the landing approach is the thrust computation. For 
the engine model the measured torque, low pressure 
shaft speed and acceleration, and turbine gas tempe¬ 
rature are used in order to compute the actual thrust 
as a sum of propeller thrust and net thrust of the tur¬ 
bine. For very low or even negative torques at flight 
idle the torque measurement is not valid, and one has 
to switch to an alternate thrust computation as a func¬ 
tion of power lever position and true airspeed only. This 
switching may cause some abrupt thrust changes often 
just in the sensitive region shortly before touch down. 

A third problem is the quality of the flow sensor data 
on and close to the ground. Angle of attack, angle of 
sideslip, and dynamic pressure are measured by a five- 
hole probe mounted on a rather short noseboom. These 
flow sensors were calibrated for thrust levels valid wi¬ 
thin the normal flight envelope. Analysing the approa¬ 
ches including touch down, it became obvious, that the 
angle of attack measurement is affected strongly by the 
ground effect, and the dynamic pressure by the thrust 
level, especially at reverse thrust or ground idle at high 
speed taxi. The validation of a landing demands a criti¬ 
cal look at the flow sensor signals, since they are some¬ 
times not suitable for verification of simulation quality, 
as will be shown later. 


Validation Examples 

The following examples are some snapshots out of the 
math model validation procedure with flight/taxi test 
data. A total sum of 62 maneuvers has to be documen¬ 
ted within the whole operational envelope, including 23 
maneuvers for aircraft dynamics with ground contact. 

The FAA quality requirements are postulated in form 
of tolerances 1 . The proof-of-match compares the flight 
measured variable ± these tolerances with the model 
output. For Level D standard, some typical toleran¬ 
ces are: ground distance (±5% in time and distance), 
turn rate (±2°/sec), airspeed (±Zkt), pitch angle and 
angle of attack (±1.5°), altitude (±6m), roll and sides¬ 
lip angle (±2°). Not all criterions are required in each 


maneuver. 

The validation simulation was included into a parame¬ 
ter estimation procedure in a similar way the aerody¬ 
namic model was estimated. But now, only the initial 
conditions of the state equations, some sensor offsets, 
and a wind profile are estimated, in order to validate 
the math model with maneuvers not used for aerody¬ 
namic model identification. 


Normal takeoff 

A typical normal takeoff validation with 20° flap de¬ 
flection is shown in Fig. 6a for the longitudinal motion. 
Brake release results in a slight pitch angle increase, 
which can be seen in both measured and simulated 
data. Acceleration and ground distance are simula¬ 
ted very accurately, the position measurement of the 
aircraft was provided by a laser tracker. The roll fric¬ 
tion coefficient is assumed to be 0.03, exactly the value 
given by the C-160 handbooks for takeoff on dry con¬ 
crete. The difference between measured and computed 
ground distance is about 6 m at the end, that is 0.46 % 
of the takeoff distance. The maximum difference bet¬ 
ween measured and simulated pitch angle is 0.5° (ma¬ 
ximum allowable for Level D: ±1.5°). A directional 
control simulation, although not Level D required, is 
presented in Fig. 6b for a 0° flaps takeoff. Nosewheel 
and rudder deflections, being responsible for directional 
control, are presented. The curve fit is quite good, the 
maximal difference in azimuth is 0.3°. 


Critical engine failure on takeoff 

Problems may arise simulating an asymmetric thrust 
condition on takeoff. Fig. 7 presents a C-160 one en¬ 
gine out on takeoff validation for a 20° flap deflection. 
18 sec after brake release the left engine, the critical 
one, is cut off. The pilot reacts and tries to maintain 
the azimuth using the rudder. In Fig. 7a aerodynamic 
effects due to asymmetric thrust are neglected. This 
modeling prooved to be only sufficient, if the flap po¬ 
sition is 0°. For the landing flaps being deflected as 
in Fig. 7, a strong rolling moment is induced. It can 
be explained by the change of the thrust vector direc¬ 
tion, as the propeller flow hits the deflected flaps. This 
can be modeled as an aerodynamic effect identifying 
an additional rolling derivative C/ AT from single engine 
flight maneuvers. Also there is a different drag incre¬ 
ase on the left and right wing resulting in a yawing 
moment. This was modeled by identifying an additio¬ 
nal yawing derivative C n ^ T - Additionally, it was found 
that the weathercock stability is influenced by asym- 
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Fig. 6. Normal takeoff validation (-flight measured;-simulated) 



Fig. 7. Critical engine failure on takeoff validation: influence of asymmetric thrust derivatives 
(-flight measured;-simulated) 
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metric thrust, which is modeled as Cn *± T -derivative. 

ACf AT = (Tieft — T r ight) ' Oi^ T (6) 

ACn AX = (Tieft — Tright ) ' (Cn AT + ^-' n 0 AT ’ 

Fig. 7b shows the simulation improvement for the cri¬ 
tical engine out on takeoff accounting for these asym¬ 
metric thrust influences identified from single engine 
flight maneuvers. The FAA required accuracy for the 
roll angle and the angle of sideslip is well reached now 
(tolerance: ±2°). 


Normal landing: influence of wind profile 


Landing simulation, Level D required from 200 ft al¬ 
titude down to nosewheel touch down, is a quite sen¬ 
sitive task, where a lot of physical effects have to be 
considered. First it is essential to set or estimate accu¬ 
rate initial conditions at the beginning of the simula¬ 
tion in 200 ft altitude above ground. In simulation, it is 
important to meet the exact aircraft attitude at touch 
down, as this is influencing the ongoing simulation in a 
quite sensitive and nonlinear way. If it is not possible 
to succeed, FAA allows to split up the landing valida¬ 
tion into two segments: one for the approach and one 
for the derotation after touch down. 

In addition to the ground effect influence, the modeling 
of wind and wind gradients proved to be a fundamental 
factor for the quality of landing approach simulation in 
order to meet the exact touch down point. The influ¬ 
ence of an altitude dependent horizontal wind is de¬ 
monstrated in Fig. 8. Fig. 8a shows the best curve fit 
that can be obtained estimating a constant wind from 
70 m altitude (as 200/f) down to touch down. There 
are considerable deficiencies in pitch angle, indicated 
airspeed, angle of attack, and radio altitude. It is im¬ 
possible to get the exact touch down point. Fig. 8b 
shows the landing simulation if a constant wind and 
two wind gradients, splitted into north {uw 9 ) and east 
components ( vw g ), are estimated as a function of al¬ 
titude h. In this example, the kink altitude for the 
wind gradients is set to 35 m. 


u w g = Uw o 3i + - 35) 

dvw 

vw , = + ~dfT^ h ~ 35 ) 


Fig- 



8 presents the estimated wind profile in runway 


direction. Two wind gradients are found to be suffi¬ 
cient for landing simulation from 70 m altitude for this 
wind situation (for difficult wind situations more wind 
gradients may be necessary). Now it is possible to meet 
the exact touch down point and the landing simulation 
is sufficient for Level D requirements without splitting 
it into two segments. 

As mentioned before, the angle of attack measurement 
of the five-hole probe is strongly affected by the ground 
effect. This can be seen in Fig. 8b. Down to 10 m radio 
altitude there is hardly any difference between measu¬ 
red and computed angle of attack. Below 10 m altitude 
the measurement error increases up to the maximal va¬ 
lue of 2.5°, when the aircraft is rolling on the runway 
after derotation. The measurement of the indicated air¬ 
speed from the dynamic pressure measurement of the 
five-hole probe is not affected. 


Improvement of touch down derotation 


A second example of C-160 landing simulation impro¬ 
vement is shown in Fig. 9, which presents the time 
segment from main gear to nose gear touch down (air¬ 
craft derotation). The measured longitudinal accele¬ 
ration shows a considerable peek at main gear touch 
down, which originates from the force needed to acce¬ 
lerate the eight wheels of the main undercarriage. In 
Fig. 9a, this tire acceleration force is neglected in the 
simulation model, and an obvious deficiency in pitch 
angle can be seen, which is violating the FAA Level D 
requirement for the pitch angle accuracy (±1.5°). 

The geodetic x-force F x at each wheel contact point 
can be computed if the geodectic z-force F z and the ac¬ 
tual friction coefficient // are known: F x = fi • F z . But 
the friction coefficient between tire and runway surface 
changes in a strong nonlinear way from total slip to 
full adhesion. A simplified approach is adapted: the 
typical touch down impulse / of the main undercar¬ 
riage I = F x • t was estimated from the measured lon¬ 
gitudinal acceleration a x and the known aircraft mass 
m: F x = m • a x , evaluating several landing impacts. 
The equivalent impulse time was identified to 0.2 sec, 
the corresponding force for each of the ten wheels to 
« 6,000 7V. An aircraft ground speed dependency was 
neglected. Fig. 9b shows the simulation fidelity using 
this touch down impulse modeling. The fit of longitu¬ 
dinal acceleration and pitch angle (the wheel forces of 
the main undercarriage have a considerable lever arm 
to CG) is considerably improved and now within the 
FAA Level D tolerances. The correct touch down point 
simulation of the main undercarriage can be seen, and 
even the nosewheel touch down after about 6 sec can be 
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Fig. 8. Normal landing validation: influence of wind profile consideration 
(-flight measured;-simulated) 




(a) neglecting tire acceleration (b) modeling tire acceleration 


Fig. 9. Touch down derotation: influence of tire acceleration 
(-flight measured;-simulated) 
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Fig. 10. Rate of turn vs. nosewheel steering validation: influence of precise skid angle modeling 
(-flight measured;-simulated) 


detected in both the measured and the computed acce¬ 
leration. Furthermore, the touch down point is confir¬ 
med by the oleo compress plot of the main front gear. 
This oleo compress simulation, which is an important 
variable within the undercarriage force computation, 
shows an obvious improvement, too. 

Influence of skid angle modeling on ground handling 

The tire skid angle (cf. Fig. 4) at each gear strut is an 
important parameter for the ground handling model 
side force computation. Eq. (3) describes the nose gear 
skid angle as the difference between the steering angle 
and the drift angle at the tire contact point. As the 
main gear struts are not steerable and mounted near 
the CG (neglecting the influence of the lever arms), a 
simplified tire skid angle at the main gear struts can 
be defined: r = —atan(vK/ uk), which is exactly the 
aircraft drift angle at CG. Fig. 10 (a) shows the curve 
fit in a rate of turn vs. nosewheel steering angle vali¬ 
dation test for 5, 10, and 20 kt ground speed using this 
simplification. It is obvious that there are deficiencies, 
especially for low speed taxi with 5 and 10 kt. The 
drift angle at each main gear contact point depends on 
the lever arm in body-fixed x-direction as well as in 


y-direction, if there is a yaw rate. Considering these 
lever arms, the extended formulation of the main gear 
tire skid angle is now: 


/ vk + r • xqg 
\uk - r ■ y C G 


( 8 ) 


with yaw rate r, the lever arms from the CG to the 
tire contact points with the runway xcg, Vcg> and the 
body-fixed components of the flight path speed uk, vk- 
Fig. 10b shows the curve fit using this precise skid angle 
computation for the tires of the main undercarriage. 
There is a considerable improvement and the low speed 
taxi is modeled properly now. 

If there are large changes in the yaw rate r combined 
with low taxi speeds, the term uk — r • ycG is extre¬ 
mely important and can decide about the sign of the 
ground speed at a main gear tire contact point. One 
typical example is the minimum radius turn validation 
test, where the ground speed of the inner main gears 
may be near zero. 


Conclusions 

The validation of a C-160 simulator math model iden¬ 
tified from flight data demanded some extended mo- 
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deling on and close to the ground in order to satisfy 
the FA A postulated Level D standard. If deficiencies 
between simulated and measured data are detected, it 
is essential to separate aerodynamic, thrust, undercar¬ 
riage, and atmospheric effects in order to update the 
right model part. The takeoff and especially the lan¬ 
ding validation demands some experience as there are 
not only a lot of nonlinear effects - for example the 
additional gear strut forces from the landing impact - 
but also the distorted flow sensor signals in ground ef¬ 
fect and at low speed taxi. Several C-160 validation 
examples show the improvement in simulation quality 
updating different math model parts: the aerodynamic 
model for one engine out takeoff, the ground handling 
model for derotation after touch down, the tire skid an¬ 
gle modeling for taxi handling, and the wind situation 
influence on landing simulation accounting not only for 
a constant wind but for a wind profile. 
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Abstract 

It is generally accepted that the spatial presentation of the 
desired flightpath in an ego-centered reference frame can be 
used to improve spatial and navigational awareness. However, 
this is not the only advantage of perspective flightpath 
displays. In contrast to the closed-loop error correcting 
control strategy typical for flight director command displays, 
the trajectory preview available with Tunnel-in-the-Sky 
displays allows the pilot to use an error neglecting control 
strategy and exercise a certain amount of open-loop control, 
while the range of error gains resulting from the perspective 
projection allows adaptable closed-loop control. To determine 
the relations between trajectory preview and the different 
control strategies, two experiments will be conducted. In the 
first experiment the relation between the initiation of a control 
action and a parameter introduced here as the Time-to-Wall 
Crossing will be determined. The second experiment serves 
to investigate whether the information required for the 
estimation of the Time-to-Wall Crossing is obtained through 
trajectory preview. 

Introduction 

It is generally accepted that the spatial presentation of the 
desired flightpath in an ego-centered reference frame can be 
used to improve spatial and navigational awareness 18 . 
However, this is not the only advantage of perspective 
flightpath displays. 

When flying a perspective flightpath display, the pilot can use 
the information about his current position and heading relative 
to the flightpath for closed-loop control. The dimension of the 
tunnel determines the error gain with which position errors 
are presented to the pilot, and thus influences his control 
behaviour. Furthermore, the tunnel dimension and the number 
of cross section frames influence the perceived velocity of the 
observer. 

In 1993 an experiment was conducted to determine pilot 
performance and control behaviour when flying a Tunnel-in- 
the-Sky with the addition of a flightpath vector and with a 
position predictor for different error gains 19 . It was found that 
in the flightpath vector configuration tracking accuracy 
increased linearly with decreasing tunnel size, and control 
activity was linearly related to error gain. In the predictor 
configuration no significant difference in control behaviour 


was found for the different tunnel dimensions. This suggests 
that in the presence of an adequate prediction of the future 
position and attitude the pilot does not use the error 
information presented by the tunnel, but only the error 
presented by the predictor for his closed-loop control task. 
The increasing lateral and vertical accuracy with decreasing 
tunnel size is explained by the fact that since the reference 
square of the predictor reduces, the pilot’s ability to estimate 
the center of the square increases. As a result of these 
findings, one might conclude that for the guidance task it 
suffices to present a predictor with a reference frame, and 
skip the tunnel. 

However, it must be taken into account that the tunnel 
provides the pilot with a high level of spatial awareness and 
with trajectory preview information. The question rises how 
the pilot uses this preview information. Does he use the 
guidance cues presented by the tunnel for his inner-loop 
control actions, does he use the tunnel to determine whether 
a deviation from the desired position as indicated by the 
predictor needs correction, or does the tunnel only provide 
him with spatial awareness? 

Pilot control behaviour is determined by an integration of a 
number of parameters, i.e. Cross Track Error (XTE), Track 
Angle Error (TAE), Track Angle Error Rate (TAER), Vertical 
Error (VE) and Flightpath Angle Error (FPAE). It would be of 
great advantage if a single parameter could be identified, 
which can be used to predict pilot control actions. 

In this paper, the Time-to-Wall Crossing (TWC) parameter is 
introduced as such a parameter. The TWC represents a 
prediction of the remaining time before the aircraft crosses 
one of the tunnel walls, and is based on the Time-to-Line 
Crossing (TLC) parameter introduced by Godthelp 3 during his 
research into car driver control behaviour. It is hypothesized 
that with a perspective flightpath display the TWC parameter 
can be used to predict the initiation of open-loop control 
actions and the initiation of corrective actions during error 
neglecting control. 

To determine whether a relation between the TWC and the 
initiation of open-loop and error correcting control actions can 
be found, an experiment in the moving base flight simulator at 
the Faculty of Aerospace Engineering of Delft University of 
Technology will be conducted. To verify whether this 
information is obtained through trajectory preview, a second 
experiment will be conducted in which this preview is varied 
by manipulating the visible part of the tunnel. 
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Background and related work 


In this section, specific properties of a perspective flightpath 
display are discussed In the context of findings from related 
research. Most aircraft related research Into visual cues 
addresses the naturally available cues. Since accurate 
position cues are only dominantly available during the landing 
phase or low-level flight, these are the two major areas 
covered by this research. At higher altitudes, only rotations 
can be perceived with a high enough resolution. 

Since the visual cues available from a perspective flightpath 
display are not naturally available in the aircraft environment, 
and the required computer performance for artificially 
generating them was prohibitive until the early eighties, 
research on this specific topic is relatively scarce in the 
aerospace community. 

In contrast, with car driving these cues are continuously 
available. Ample research has been performed on the subject 
and the established framework with respect to the perception 
and processing of this information and the resulting control 
can be translated to the aircraft situation and used to predict 
pilot usage of these cues. In the following sections, results 
from research on perception of the environment, effects from 
a limited field of view, the perception of velocity, the effects of 
scene content on altitude and glideslope control, preview, and 
control behaviour are discussed in the context of perspective 
flightpath displays. 


two components for the control of lateral position: lateral 
motion and heading rate. The heading rate reflects itself in an 
optical translation of all points of the visual field. The lateral 
motion becomes optically manifest as rotations of the optical 
Images of the edgelines, without a change in position of the 
optical vanishing point. The extent of lateral misalignment is 
indicated by the rate of extent of slewing and side-slipping of 
the road borders and lane markers. 

With the Tunnel-in-the-Sky, this information is presented by 
the lines parallel to the desired trajectory. In case the XTE, 
TAE, VE, and FPAE are all equal to zero, the tunnel is 
displayed as a symmetrical shape. Consequently, with the 
Tunnel-in-the-Sky a deviation from the desired trajectory is 
perceived through an asymmetry in the presentation. If any of 
the four parameters is unequal to zero, the symmetry 
disappears. When referring to the deviation of a tunnel 
element from its position in the symmetrical condition as the 
displayed error, the contribution of XTE, TAE, VE, and FPAE 
can be expressed as a function of the relative position of the 
tunnel element, the Field-Of-View (FOV) and the screensize. 
Equation 1 presents the contribution of the XTE to the error 
presented on the display (x err1 ), and Equation 2 presents the 
contribution of the TAE (x err2 ). The sum of x err1 and x err2 is the 
error presented on the display. 


„ sc XTE 

err1 ~2tan(fov/2) d 


(D 


Perception of the environment 

Gibson 1 hypothesizes that the focus of expansion is used in 
car driving by keeping it in the direction the vehicle must go. 
Gordon 4 discusses the principles applying to the perception 
of positional, velocity, and acceleration fields under rectilinear 
and curvilinear motion. He states that since experimental 
evidence suggests that drivers guide themselves by reference 
to the road edges and the center stripe, the often quoted 
statement that the focus of radial outflow is the cue for the 
direction of sensed locomotion is challenged. Although the 
direction of vehicle motion is related to the focus of 
expansion, the focus itself is not an effective cue. He further 
motivates this by arguing that the focus of expansion of a flat 
horizontal plane lies at the vanishing point in the sky or will 
occupy points on trees or buildings if the road is curved. 
Generally, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the driver to 
locate the focus of expansion, and contrary to Gibson 2 , the 
borders and lane markings are used in vehicular guidance. 
When the vehicle is aligned with a straight or regularly curved 
highway, the road assumes a steady state appearance. The 
borders and lane markers remain almost stationary in the 
driver’s field of view. A road of constant curvature assumes a 
steady state appearance up to the break in curvature. Lateral 
guidance could consequently be considered to involve the 
maintenance, through visual feedback, of an acceptable 
steady state condition and nulling the deviations from it 4 . 

If the moving vehicle is misaligned laterally with the road, the 
entire field of view moves as a unit. Riemersma 17 investigated 
the optical cues in the dynamic visual field which are related 
to the movements of the vehicle. He distinguishes between 


2tan(fov/2) 


w/2+XTE j ( 2 ) 


In both equations sc represents the screensize in meters, fov 
the field of view in degrees, and d the distance in meters from 
the viewpoint to the point in the 3-D world which is used as 
the reference for the XTE and TAE. Note that from Equation 2 
it follows that the contribution of the TAE on x err2 depends on 
the current XTE, and becomes negligible for a large distance 
between the reference point and the viewpoint (Equation 3). 


lim x err2 = 

CI¬ 


SC 

2tan(fov/2) 


tan (TAE ) 


(3) 


As a result, the observer can use the section of the tunnel at a 
large distance from the viewpoint to estimate the TAE, and 
the nearby section for the XTE. Figure 1 illustrates the 
trajectory with a preview of 200 m in the absence of errors. 
Figure 4 illustrates the same trajectory at a preview distance 
between 500 m and 1000 m. Figure 2 illustrates the nearby 
trajectory preview with zero TAE and an XTE which is 25% of 
the tunnel width and Figure 3 illustrates the nearby trajectory 
preview with a TAE of 5 degrees and zero XTE. Figure 5 
illustrates the situation of Figure 2 at a larger distance from 
the viewpoint, and Figure 6 illustrates the situation of Figure 3 
with preview between 500 m and 1000 m. The asymmetry in 
the vertical dimension is caused by the fact that the pictures 
have been calculated for an attitude aligned viewing vector. In 
order to follow the flightpath, the velocity vector must be 
aligned with the direction of the flightpath. 
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When XTE is replaced with VE, and TAE with FPAE, the 
equations present the relations for the vertical dimension. It 
must be noted however, that these equations are not valid for 
curved segments, and that the accuracy of the TAE thus 
depends on the distance to the next curved segment. Also, It 
must be stressed that the goal of presenting these equations 
is not to indicate how the observer processes the information 
from the display, but only that the information is present and 
due to the familiarity of the observer with the 3-D world 
probably will be processed in a way which allows him to 
make separate estimates of XTE, TAE, VE, and FPAE. As a 
result of this ability the pilot will be better able to update his 
internal representation of the dynamics of the system under 
control. Finally, it is important to realize that the amount of 
spatial trajectory preview can both be used to improve the 
accuracy with which parameters such as current TAE can be 
estimated (Equation 3) and to anticipate the future forcing 
function. Grunwald 5 illustrated that with a perspective image 
of a future circular vehicle path the error to be zeroed can be 
expressed as Equation 4, 


(4) 


with D the looking distance, 

v the angle of D along the future circular vehicle path, 
X the current TAE, and 
H the current XTE. 

Grunwald 5 approximates Equation 4 as: 


ID.. 1 . 1 

e=-n+_ti+—ti 

2\p V D 


(5) 


with V representing velocity. 

This form of equation is often referred to as a quickened 
display 18 of the parameter n, which is comparable to the 
algorithm driving a flight director in which the XTE has to be 
nulled. When taking only one preview distance D into 
account, the information presented is basically the same. 
Conventional flight directors are based on a weighted 
combination of position- and angular errors and error rates. In 
the horizontal dimension, XTE and TAE are used to calculate 
the deflection of the vertical flight director bar. In the vertical 
dimension, FPAE and VE are used to calculate the deflection 
of the horizontal flight director bar. As a result of the 
integration of multiple parameters into a single dimension, the 
pilot is unable to synthesize information about the specific 
errors from the flight director display. Furthermore, since the 
error gains of the display are determined by the flight director 
algorithms, the possible bandwidth the pilot can apply for 
scanning and executing the flight director commands is very 
limited. In situations where the required performance is less 
than the performance for which the gains have been 
determined, the pilot is forced to maintain the higher gain. 
Due to the absence of preview on the future forcing function 
the pilot is forced to continuously apply an error correcting 
control strategy. The trajectory preview available with 
navigation displays in today’s glass cockpits could provide 


the pilot with some information about when to expect a flight 
director command for a turn Initiation. However, due to the 
constant scaling of the future trajectory, these display formats 
do not present the trajectory preview in a way which allows 
the pilot to adapt his gains during a flight director tracking 
task. In contrast, the perspective projection employed with the 
Tunnel-ln-the-Sky display allows the presentation of 
information with a much broader range of error gains. As a 
result, the spectrum of possible gains which the pilot can 
apply is more extensive, he can use an error neglecting 
control strategy, and as a result it is possible to choose an 
optimum between workload and performance. 

Effects of the limited field of view 


One of the fundamental differences between the available 
visual information with car driving and the information with 
perspective guidance displays is the rather limited field of 
view of the latter ones. To compensate for the resulting 
missing cues, a variety of display augmentation concepts are 
possible. Grunwald 5 investigated the effectiveness of three 
different basic display augmentation concepts for guidance of 
low flying Remotely Piloted Vehicles (RPVs). His results show 
a strong dependence of the effectiveness of the display aids 
on vehicle dynamics and the spectrum of disturbances. 

In his research into perspective display formats for the 
presentation of guidance information, Grunwald 5,6 indicates 
that the lack of cues which result from the narrow field of view 
can yield an undamped system. He proposes the use of 
predictive display symbology to compensate for these 
missing cues. Another reason to present the pilot with 
predictive symbology is to allow him to better determine the 
moment an anticipatory control action is required for curve 
initiation. In this way, the required closed-loop control 
behaviour after the open-loop action is reduced and 
performance is increased. 

Perception of velocity 

Gordon 4 discusses three mechanisms for the perception of 
motion. At slow rates, motion is inferred from a change in 
position, at more rapid rates motion is directly perceived, and 
at still more rapid rates, motion appears as blur. With the 
tunnel display speed cues are presented through the motion 
of the cross section frames toward the observer. The velocity 
gain is defined as the velocity of an element on the display 
divided by the relative velocity between the observer and the 
element 19 . Equation 6 presents the expression for the velocity 
gain V g . 


A /W 

sc tan(_) (6) 

9 tunnelsize 

with sc the screensize in meters, fov the field of view, and 
tunnelsize the dimension of the tunnel in meters. 

It is unlikely that in the presence of such compelling 
integrated speed cueing, the pilot does not use this 
information. Thus, velocity as perceived from the motion of 
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the tunnel elements will probably influence pilot control 
behaviour, e.g. the moment of the Initiation of a control action 
to enter a curve. In the context of the TWC concept, where 
the pilot is supposed to estimate the time before the tunnel is 
crossed from the visual scene, it Is apparent that the estimate 
requires an indication of velocity from this scene. This does 
not make the speed indicator superfluous. On the contrary, 
for velocity control the pilot will probably prefer the accurate 
presentation of this variable in a single spatial dimension. 
Given that the cues provided by the motion of the perspective 
fllghtpath are adequate, this redundancy in the presentation of 
velocity also provides an additional alerting mechanism for 
changes in velocity. 

Two important speed cues available in the 3-D world are 
optical edge rate and global optical flow rate. Optical edge 
rate is defined as the speed at which texture elements pass a 
given point in the subject's field of view 20 . As indicated by 
Larish 10 , the term edge rate is misleading as the actual 
information appears to be local average texture flow rate as 
noted in Warren’s 20 definition, rather than actual edges. 
Optical flow rate of texture elements within the visual field is 
determined by the following equation 2 : 


(7) 


where elevation and azimuth refer to the optical coordinates of 
a texture element and V/h is a global scaling factor 
determined by the speed V and the altitude h of the observer. 
Gordon 4 indicated this relationship by stating that 'Distance to 
the surface must be specified to permit a judgement to be 
made of the speed of motion’. Warren 20 named this global 
scaling factor optical flow rate. He hypothesized that the 
perception of egospeed would scale with global optical flow 
rate. 

For rectilinear flight over a flat surface, edge rate is 
completely determined by the speed of the observer and the 
spacing of the edges on the surface. Edge rate is 
independent of altitude. Therefore, edge rate is an accurate 
indicator of ground velocity when altitude varies, but not when 
ground texture varies. With a Tunnel-in-the-Sky display, 
optical edge rate is determined by the distance between the 
successive frames and increases with increasing distance 
from the center of the screen. Global optical flow rate is 
defined as the rate of expansion of the visual field, which is a 
ratio of forward velocity and altitude. Therefore, flow rate is a 
reliable indicator of ground velocity only under the condition 
of constant altitude. In case of a perspective flightpath 
display, global optical flow rate is determined by the 
geometric field of view and the tunnel size. 

Larish 10 examined the relative contribution of optical edge 
rate and global optical flow rate to the perception of 
egospeed under viewing conditions in which the degree of 
three-dimensional cueing was varied. In the uncontrolled 
condition, subjects monitored a conventional display with a 
perspective representation of a moving 3-D scene. In 
controlled viewing conditions, stronger 3-D cues where 
presented through the use of a binocular device. He reports 
that optical edge rate appears to be an important variable in 


the perception of egospeed under all conditions. Optical edge 
rate was the dominant source of information used in the 
uncontrolled conditions, with global optical flow failing to 
contribute significantly. Under controlled viewing conditions, a 
much greater effect of global optical flow rate was reported. 
He hypothesized that the result is due to the ability to 
perceive depth in the controlled viewing conditions. The effect 
of global optical flow rate might become even more 
pronounced if stronger 3-D information is provided. The 
results suggest that the cues used in the judgement of 
egospeed change as a function of the availability of 
conflicting 2-D depth cues. Since the current implementation 
of our Tunnel-in-the-Sky display is a perspective presentation 
on a conventional 2-D display device, it is expected that the 
perception of egospeed is mostly determined by optical edge 
rate. 

Johnson 7 conducted an experiment to determine the ability to 
control groundspeed in the presence of relevant and 
irrelevant variations in edge and flow rates. He tested whether 
more experienced pilots would be better able to ignore 
irrelevant variations in edge rate, and whether pilots would 
show a bias toward using edge rate relative to global optical 
flow rate for the control of ground velocity. He reports that no 
evidence was found that people are more intrinsically 
sensitive to edge rate variation, nor that pilots may be biased 
toward using edge rate to control ground speed. As indicated 
previously, it is anticipated that with the tunnel display pilots 
use the separate airspeed indicator for velocity control. 

Effects of scene contents on altitude and glide slope control 


Research on this topic is often performed in the context of the 
required realism of Computer Image Generators (CIGs) for 
Flight Simulators. With CIG, often a trade-off is required 
between the number of objects in a scene and the level of 
detail of these objects. 

Kleiss 8 evaluated whether the apparent size of more detailed 
and familiar appearing objects serves as an additional cue for 
altitude control in simulated low-level flight. Results showed 
no difference between abstract objects and familiar objects. 
However, performance did improve with increasing object 
density. His results suggest that CIG processing capacity may 
be most effectively utilized by increasing object density rather 
than individual object detail. 

This supports Wilckens’ 21 hypothesis that when enough cues 
are available, the human observer completes the rest of the 
picture. In other words, the level of realism of an object must 
exceed a certain threshold after which it does not significantly 
contribute to altitude control. These findings justify the rather 
basic representation of the future desired flightpath and the 
runway as employed in our display format. When developing 
more advanced 3-D display formats to obtain a Synthetic 
Vision System (SVS), this fact should also be taken into 
account. 

A possible cue for glide slope control during landing is the 
angle between the aimpoint and the horizon, sometimes 
referred to as the H-angle. Lintern 11 showed that distortion of 
this angle by simulation of up-sloping or down-sloping terrain 
beyond the runway influenced glide-slope control in a 
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predictable way. He proposes the use of texture lines parallel 
to the runway centerline to allow the pilot to estimate the real 
horizon, and thus obtain an accurate estimate of the H-angle. 
With our Tunnel-in-the-Sky display we overlay the heading 
tape over the real horizon (Figures 1-6), so the real H-angle is 
always directly visible, also in the presence of up-sloping 
terrain. 

Preview 

Gordon 4 poses that ’Perceptual anticipation is of central 
importance to the driving task. The driver must anticipate at 
least one reaction time ahead if he is to meet the current 
situation’. The driver's visual fixation distance has been related 
to anticipation requirements. 

Wohl 22 believes that fixation distance D may be predicted by 
D=t*V, where x is the driver’s response lag and V vehicle 
velocity. If the driver would not look at least this far ahead, he 
could not respond appropriately. However, it is generally 
accepted 3,4,5 that the driver does not view a fixed distance 
ahead, and this model is too much of a simplification. 

Gordon 4 describes the typical scanning behaviour of a driver 
as follows: 'he looks far ahead, returns to a middle distance, 
and seemingly in disregard of anticipation requirements, he 
may check his alignment with the road and nearby vehicles'. 
With the tunnel display this corresponds to looking far ahead 
to estimate the TAE and anticipate changes in the trajectory 
which require future action, looking at an intermediate 
distance to determine a possible excursion of the constraints 
and anticipate changes in the trajectory which require almost 
immediate action, and looking very nearby to estimate the 
current XTE. As indicated previously, the presence of a range 
of error gains allows the operator to select his own weighting 
function, and choose to neglect errors and error rates within 
certain constraints. Thus, the availability of trajectory preview 
allows an error neglecting control strategy to be applied. 

Control behaviour 

Ample research has been performed on human control 
behaviour in compensatory and tracking tasks 8,12,13,14 . 
However, research into pilot control behaviour when 
presented with the information typical for perspective 
flightpath display formats is relatively scarce. An extensive 
literature review about the modelling of pilot control behaviour 
with spatial displays is presented by Mulder 16 . 

Again, with car driving the situation is different. Various 
models have been proposed to describe the driver control 
behaviour in relation with the visual environment. McRuer 15 
presents an approach in which he distinguishes between 
compensatory, pursuit and dual mode control behaviour. With 
compensatory control, the driver uses lateral position and 
heading errors. With pursuit control the driver takes 
advantage of the trajectory preview to initiate an open-loop 
control action to follow the desired path, i.e. the driver applies 
feedforward control. With dual mode behaviour, the driver 
initiates an open-loop control action which is succeeded by 
closed-loop compensatory control. 


It is hypothesized that the latter description is representative 
for pilot control behaviour when the perspective flightpath 
display presents an approaching curve. With the Tunnel-in- 
the-Sky display, the future XTE is a function of the current 
XTE and the TAE. If the current XTE is acceptable, the value 
of the TAE determines when the pilot will intervene. This 
control strategy, which is only possible with preview on the 
future forcing function, is referred to as error neglecting. A 
large TAE will cause the XTE to increase more rapidly than a 
small TAE. As indicated in the previous section, accurate 
information about the TAE is obtained from tunnel elements at 
a larger distance from the viewpoint. Thus, the accuracy with 
which the TAE can be estimated depends on the amount of 
trajectory preview which is presented. To predict the future 
error when flying a straight tunnel section, pilots probably use 
the TAE and make a linear prediction. When approaching a 
curve, the pilot will use the trajectory preview to initiate an 
open-loop control action to obtain the desired bank angle. 
Since no reference for the correct track angle is available in a 
curve, it is much harder to estimate the TAE and future path 
errors. It is expected that the pilot will switch to compensatory 
control by making use of the information about the XTE and 
the trend in the XTE to maintain a stationary condition. As 
indicated by Equation 2, this information is best available at a 
short distance from the viewpoint (further away from the 
center of the screen). 

A possible control strategy would be to keep the intersection 
of the tunnel walls with the screen boundary at a constant 
position. In this way, the pilot zeros the trend in the XTE, 
which in turn is identical to zeroing the TAE. Another strategy 
would be to allow a certain trend in the XTE, as long as it is 
below a certain threshold. Intervention will take place when 
the XTE or the trend in the XTE exceeds a certain threshold. 
This discussion already illustrates that the control strategy of 
the pilot may depend upon the value of a number of 
parameters. Summarizing, with the Tunnel-in-the-Sky display 
the trajectory preview allows a certain amount of open-loop 
control to be applied and the range of gains resulting from 
the perspective presentation allows adaptable closed-loop 
control. 

Time-to-Line Crossing 

Gordon 4 states that 'The behaviour involved in steering an 
automobile, for instance, has usually been misunderstood. It is 
less a matter of aligning the car with the road than it is a 
matter of keeping the focus of expansion in the direction one 
must go’. The velocity field provides information on the speed 
and direction of the vehicle’s forward motion. The driver may 
become aware of the misalignment of the car by slewing 
shifts in direction, and by side-slipping sidewise movements 
which exceed the human visual position and movement 
thresholds. The driver’s perceptual response is based upon 
an integration of these and other information. 

On the basis of human perception theory, it is difficult to 
determine which of the four combinations of slew, sideslip, 
rate, and amplitude the driver perceives. The driver responds 
to a total situation, not to isolated or ranked cues. This 
indicates the necessity of determining a single parameter to 
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describe and predict driver responses. Qodthelp 3 introduced 
the so-called Tlme-to-Line Crossing concept, which is based 
on the assumption that there is a relation between the 
remaining time the vehicle under control is within a certain 
boundary, and the moment a control action is initiated. 

Most of the available vehicle control models are based on the 
fundamental assumption that drivers control their vehicle with 
permanent visual feedback. However, as it is commonly 
accepted, visual feedback is sometimes interrupted. 
Godthelp 3 investigated the potential role of visually open-loop 
strategies and error neglection in vehicle control. He assumes 
that the time available for a driver to control his vehicle in an 
open-loop mode largely depends on the accuracy of the 
open-loop generated steering-wheel action and the time 
available for error neglection. 

The control activity indicates the amount of effort invested in 
the control task. For continuous closed-loop control tasks, 
frequency domain techniques are very useful for describing 
control behaviour. However, for non-continuous control 
behaviour encountered during error neglection and open-loop 
control, time domain techniques may be more appropriate. 
Godthelp 3 conducted several car-driving experiments in which 
he evaluated the concept of the TLC. His results indicated 
that: 

1. Drivers are very capable to estimate the required 
amount of open-loop control to initiate a curve. 

2. The accuracy of an open-loop control action to initiate a 
curve decreases with increasing curvature. 

3. The necessity for compensatory control increases with 
increasing curvature. 

4. The TLC after the initiation of the open-loop control 
action decreases with increasing curvature. 

To gain more insight in the control behaviour of drivers in the 
temporary absence of visual information, Godthelp 3 studied 
the occlusion strategies adopted by drivers. His results 
indicated that the occlusion time, i.e. the time the driver is 
willing to control his vehicle in the absence of visual 
information, is approximately 40% of the total TLC. When 
drivers were told to ignore position and heading errors, and 
only apply control at the moment they think is necessary in 
order to remain on the road, drivers adopted a strategy with a 
fixed TLC. From this, Godthelp 3 concluded that the control 
strategy is strongly determined by the degree of uncertainty 
about the future vehicle trajectory. 


TLC and perspective displays 


In this paper it is hypothesized that the answer to the question 
of how the pilot uses the preview presented by the tunnel 
depends on the task he is confronted with. When he is told to 
fly as accurate as possible, he will use the information with 
the highest error gain he can process to perform his task. In 
case of an additional flight director or predictor, the pilot will 
mainly concentrate on the information presented by this 
indicator. On the other hand, when his task is to keep the 
error below the thresholds indicated by the walls of the 


tunnel, he can apply a much wider variety of control 
strategies. 

Thus, in contrast to the flight director ta9k where the pilot 
functions a9 an error correcting mechanism, the flexibility of 
Tunnel-in-the-Sky display allows the pilot to select a task 
dependent optimal control strategy. This flexibility is illustrated 
in Figure 7. The lower line presents the results from an 
experiment 10 in which the pilots were told to fly as accurate 
as possible. It indicates the maximum accuracy which can be 
achieved as a function of the tunnel size. A limit for the 
maximum error when remaining in the tunnel is presented by 
the upper line, which indicates half the tunnel size. 

Figure 8 presents the aileron control activity for the 
experiment mentioned above. As can be seen, control activity 
decreases with increasing tunnel size. It is expected that 
when the task of the pilot changes from flying as accurate as 
possible to remaining within the tunnel, control activity will 
also decrease. The theoretical minimum control activity is 
independent of the tunnel size, and mainly determined by 
aircraft velocity, the curvature of the trajectory and 
disturbances. The lower line indicates the theoretical 
minimum for a certain trajectory. To achieve an accuracy 
which lies between te lines of Figure 7, the pilot can adopt a 
control strategy which is comparable to the dual mode 
behaviour discussed by McRuer 15 . 

At Delft University of Technology it is being investigated 
whether the TLC concept can be used to predict the moment 
when a pilot will perform a corrective control action. Also, it 
will be examined whether the TLC parameter can be used to 
predict the moment of initiation of an open-loop control action 
for curve entrance and exit. Finally, the relation between 
curvature, accuracy of the initial control action and the 
resulting compensatory control behaviour will be examined. 
Based on these findings, it will be investigated whether the 
TLC concept can be used to determine a minimum and 
maximum required preview distance. 

Since the TLC concept was defined for a 2-D problem, it had 
to be changed to a 3-D equivalent, and from now on we will 
refer to the time parameter as the Time-to-Wall Crossing. 
Based on the current state of the aircraft, a prediction is made 
about its future trajectory. When assuming that during the 
prediction interval velocity and yaw rate remain constant, the 
future path of the aircraft can be described as a circle 
segment. On a straight section Equation 8 presents the 
estimated TWC as a function of cross track error, track angle 
error, velocity, yaw rate and tunnel width in the horizontal 
plane: 


cos -1 (cos (TAE) 


( 8 ) 


In Equation 8 width represents the tunnel width in meters, XTE 
the cross track error in meters, TAE the track angle error, V 
the velocity in m/s and r the yaw rate in radians/sec. 

Due to the contribution of the yaw rate in the prediction of the 
TWC, this parameter correlates better with the aileron 
deflections than the TAE. 
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Experiment 

An experiment will be conducted to verify the hypothesis 
made about the TWC. For this purpose, pilots will fly a curved 
approach with a Tunnel-in-the-Sky display. 

Since the flightpath consists of straight and curved sections, 
the algorithm implemented to estimate the TWC is a little 
different from Equation 8. A number of position predictions 
are performed, the intersection of this trajectory with the 
tunnel boundary is calculated, and an estimate of the TWC is 
computed. 

This is performed in the horizontal and the vertical dimension. 
In this way it is possible to correlate horizontal TWC values 
with aileron control activity, and vertical TWC values with 
elevator control. The hypothesis is that the moment the pilot 
initiates a corrective action is determined by this TWC. If this 
is the case, the pilot should have an internal representation of 
the system which allows him to predict the TWC. The 
introduction of the TWC implies that an assumption is made 
regarding the internal representation of the pilot. Based on the 
previous research performed into car-driving 3,15 , it is assumed 
that the pilot uses the current position error, the heading error 
(which amounts to the rate in the current position error), and 
the rate of the heading error, which on a straight section is 
equal to the yaw rate. The results of this experiment should 
give an indication whether the TWC parameter can be used 
for the same purpose as its two-dimensional equivalent with 
car driving. 

To check whether the pilot uses the preview information to 
estimate the TWC, a second experiment will be conducted in 
which the preview is less than the velocity multiplied by the 
average TWC. 

Description of the experiment 

For the experiment, the selection of the tunnel width is an 
important parameter. If the tunnel is too small, the pilot will 
apply mostly closed-loop control behaviour. This makes it 
very difficult to determine the initiation of the open-loop 
control action, and thus makes it hard to determine the 
relation between the initiation of the control action and the 
remaining TWC. It is expected that when the tunnelsize 
exceeds a certain threshold, the TWC is no longer a function 
of the tunnel dimension. Only the time between two control 
actions will be longer for a larger tunnel, since it takes more 
time to reach a tunnel wall. 

We use six different flight plans in the experiment. Each flight 
plan consists of two straight and one curved segment. Each 
flight starts at an altitude of 2000ft. The length of the final 
straight segment is 6300 m, and the cun/e is either +45 
degrees or -45 degrees. Godthelp 3 reports that with car¬ 
driving the closed-loop control behaviour after the initiation of 
the curve increases with increasing curvature. To verify 
whether this relation is also true with the tunnel display, we 
include three different curvatures, corresponding to 10, 15, 
and 20 degrees nominal bank angle at a velocity of 120 knots. 
The respective curve radii are 1008, 1370, and 2081 m. 

The straight sections are used to determine whether a relation 
can be found between the TWC and the moment the pilot 


initiates a control action. The curved sections are used to 
check whether the TWC parameter is better than either XTE 
or TAE to describe control strategy. To prevent dominantly 
closed-loop control behaviour, the pilot is informed that the 
goal of the experiment is not to determine the maximum 
accuracy which can be achieved. 

In the second experiment the amount of trajectory preview 
presented is equal to the product of the average TWC of 
experiment one and aircraft velocity. Equation 2 indicates that 
this reduces the ability of the pilot to estimate the TAE. It is 
hypothesized that for cun/e entrance and curve following the 
control behaviour remains the same, since the TAE is not the 
dominant source of information. However, during the straight 
section the TLC is expected to reduce due to the decreased 
accuracy with which the TAE can be estimated. This is based 
on Godthelp’s hypothesis 3 that the control strategy depends 
on the degree of uncertainty of the vehicles future trajectory. 
An increase in noise in the presentation of the aircraft position 
and attitude will result in a decrease in TWC. This is important 
since in an aircraft the perspective image is calculated from a 
viewpoint determined by the positioning system, and a 
viewing direction determined by the heading and the attitude 
determination system. It is important to consider that the 
output of both systems is always accompanied with noise, 
which introduces noise in the presentation of the perspective 
flightpath. 

Results 

The main experiments will start in June '94. Preliminary 
evaluations revealed that as a result of the flexibility offered by 
the display format, pilots can and will apply different control 
strategies. With error neglecting control, the basic strategy is 
to make a corrective action with the goal to avoid the 
imminent boundary excursion. A second goal can be to 
maximize the time to the next required control action. The 
success of this approach depends on the degree of certainty 
with which the future flightpath can be predicted. 

Results of these preliminary evaluations indicate that the 
different control strategies might be identified from plots of the 
TWC, the XTE, and the TAE. Figure 9 shows an example of a 
plot of the TWC and the aileron deflections, Figure 10 of the 
XTE and the aileron deflections, and Figure 11 of the TAE and 
the aileron deflections for a situation in which the pilot 
corrects for the imminent boundary excursion and tries to 
maximize the time until the next control action. Figures 12-14 
show plots of respectively TWC, XTE, and TAE for a situation 
in which the pilot only wants to avoid the current boundary 
excursion. The plots show that both TAE and TWC give good 
indications of the moment the pilot initiates a corrective 
action. However, the TWC better correlates with the 
subsequent control actions, which is primarily due to the 
contribution of the yaw rate in the TWC. It must be stressed 
that these preliminary results do not contain any statistic 
significance, since the main experiment still has to be 
performed. The results from this experiment will be presented 
at the conference. 
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Conclusion 

With perspective flightpath displays, the trajectory preview 
allows an error neglecting control strategy and a certain 
amount of open-loop control to be applied. The range of error 
gains resulting from the perspective projection allows 
adaptable closed-loop control. Based on research conducted 
in the field of car driving, a time domain parameter, the so- 
called Time-to-Wall Crossing parameter has been introduced 
for the description of open-loop control actions and error 
neglecting control. Results from a preliminary evaluation 
confirm the usefulness of the Time-to-Wall Crossing 
parameter. To prove the statistical significance of this 
parameter in relation to the description of open-loop and error 
neglecting control, an experiment will be conducted in June 
•94. 
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Figure 7 Position accuracy versus tunnel size for the FPV 
configuration 
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Figure 8 Control activity versus tunnel size for the FPV 
configuration 
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Figure 9 TWC and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance 
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Figure 10 XTE and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance 
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Figure 11 TAE and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance 
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Figure 12 TWC and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance 
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Figure 13 XTE and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance- 
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Figure 14 TAE and aileron deflection as a function of 
along track distance. 
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ABSTRACT 

Improvements in pilot judgment training have the 
potential to save hundreds of lives every year. Based 
on the Applied Learning Theory and the 
Recognition-Primed Decision model, we introduce 
an inexpensive computer simulator that incorporates 
actual flight video segments to provide pilots with 
judgment training. Emphasis is place on making 
choices because research shows a potential benefit of 
framing decisions in this way. Furthermore, the 
simulator incorporates an element of time pressure to 
make the training more realistic. Practice with 
realistic scenarios and continued reinforcement of 
correct behavior will hopefully lead to improved 
judgment training for general aviation pilots 

INTRODUCTION 

The aviation community has been investigating the 
process of judgment training for some time. In a 
study by Jensen and Benel 9 , it was reported that 52% 
of dl fatal accidents in general aviation between 
1970 and 1974 could be attributed to poor judgment. 
Jensen and Benel concluded that improvements in 
pilot judgment could be obtained through training. 

The issue of judgment training was investigated 
further by Berlin, Gruber, Holmes, Jensen, Lau, 
Mills, and O'Kane 1 . In this study, Berlin et al. 
identified five hazardous thought patterns that may 
precede poor pilot judgment: Anti-authority, 
External control, Impulsivity, Invulnerability, and 
Machismo. Anti-authority is the tendency to 
disregard rules and procedures. External control 
refers to the attitude that the pilot has little or no 
control over their fate. Impulsivity refers to a 
decision process in which pilots perform the first 
action that comes to mind. Invulnerability is an 
attitude in which a pilot is convinced that nothing 
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bad can happen to him or her. Machismo refers to a 
tendency of pilots to attempt difficult or dangerous 
tasks for the purpose of gaining admiration. Each of 
these thought patterns has been associated with 
aviation accidents. Berlin et al. conclude that pilot 
judgment training should be designed to reduce the 
incidence of these hazardous thought patterns. 

Numerous other studies of judgment training have 
been published in recent years 2 ' 3 -' 1 - 5 ' 8 - 13 ' 16 . The 
concept that a pilot's judgment is subject to 
improvement through training has become widely 
accepted. For example, many FAA safety seminars 
now include a reference to the five hazardous 
thought patterns. 

In the aviation literature, the term “pilot judgment'’ 
has come to mean a “decision process done well.” 
For example, Jensen and Benel define judgment in 
part as the ability to search for relevant information, 
generate alternative actions, and execute a suitable 
course of action 9 . This definition of judgment refers 
to both a sequence of actions and the quality with 
which those actions are performed. We prefer a more 
formal definition of judgment. We distinguish 
between two classes of decision-related tasks: 
choices, in which the decision maker selects one 
alternative from two or more, and judgments, in 
which he or she assesses the value of some state or 
outcome. For example, one judges the length of a 
runway or the strength of a wind; however, one 
chooses in which direction to land, or how r much flap 
should be extended. Sometimes a choice can be 
made either directly (as in a decision as to which of 
two runways appear longer) or indirectly, based on 
judgment (as in first judging the length of each 
runway independently, then comparing them). 

Judgment and choice are of course intimately 
connected, but the cognitive processes by which they 
are made are distinct 7,17 and may change in different 
ways in response to time pressure. A potential 
problem with traditional primary instruction is that 
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almost all instruction is conducted without time 
pressure. The judgments that an instructor will 
emphasize on the ground do not always translate into 
correct choices when in the air. 

Consider the following excerpt from a pilot who 
recently received his private license after 
accumulating barely 80 hours 10 . Already he has 
scared himself. It isn't that his flying is poor - his 
basic air work (e.g. stalls, coordinated turns, radio 
work and navigation) are all superior to what is 
prescribed in the Private Pilot Practical Test 
Standard. As he says, “It isn't my flying, it's my 
judgment! When on the ground, it's easy to think 
rationally. But when in the air...” 

It all started with my first real flight on the 
172. I took my room-mate and a friend up. I 
did the San Francisco East Bay Tour. I took 
off from Oakland, went to the Golden Gate 
Bridge, turned around, then headed to San 
Pablo Bay where I showed my passengers 
some of the maneuvers, then headed for 
Concord. After a can of coke and some rest, 
we went up again. Flew to the Altemont (sic), 
then near Livermore. At around that time, I 
noticed a thick overcast on the other side of 
the hills separating Oakland and Livermore. 

I got the Oakland ATIS which was reporting 
2000 broken. It didn't look broken, it looked 
overcast, about 1100 bottom and 1500-2000 
top. Well, I called up Bay Approach, and 
they asked me if I wanted an approach or 
VFR into Oakland. 1 answered that I was not 
instrument rated, and I am VFR into 
Oakland. They told me to stay out of Class B 
airspace and to navigate my own way to 
Oakland as needed to stay away from clouds. 

I elected to follow freeway 580 to freeway 80, 
then to Oakland next to the freeway. 1 started 
the descent and watched the altimeter wind 
down. 1 was then thinking, “What am I 
doing? Can I handle this? Sure I can. It's 
overcast, but under the clouds is decent 
visibility and I can follow the freeway. If 1 
get an engine out, I'll land on the center 
divider or the numerous golf courses. I can 
do this.... then again, may be I should go back 
to Livermore, and call and have my club pick 
me up...nah, 1 can do this. ” So there I was, 
barely 5 hours PIC and scud running! 


In the full account, which was posted to an Internet 
news group (rec.aviation.stories), the pilot exhibits a 
few of the hazardous thought patterns mentioned 
above. For example, the pilot exhibits the External 
Authority pattern when he “called up Bay 
Approach.” It appears that he expected the 
controllers to tell him what actions to take, rather 
than merely supply information and clearances in 
response to his requests. Later, the pilot exhibits the 
Invulnerability pattern when he thinks, “...nah, I can 
do this.” 

A natural response for many pilots, upon hearing the 
real scenario above, is to claim “I would never have 
put myself in that situation,” or “If I were in that 
situation, then I wouldn't have done what he did.” 
Such statements, often made in the comfort of the 
pilot's lounge, reaffirm the speakers' beliefs in their 
own good judgment. However, once in the air, 
expressing good judgment as a series of good choices 
is not easy. We believe that there are two critical 
issues in the success of pilot judgment training that 
have received relatively little attention. The first 
issue is the presence of time pressure. Judgments 
made by pilots, especially during a critical in-flight 
event (CIFE), naturally involve some degree of time 
pressure. A primary difference between discussing a 
CIFE in the classroom, and dealing with one while 
in the air, is the presence of time pressure. The 
second important issue, we feel, is the way that 
problems are framed. In a comparison of choices 
and judgments. Smith 15 found that when decisions 
were framed as judgments concerning the utility of a 
single alternative, decision quality was substantially 
reduced as time pressure was increased. However, 
when decisions were framed as choices between 
alternatives, the decision quality was excellent, and 
remained almost unchanged as time pressure was 
increased. Based on these findings, we believe that 
pilot judgment training might benefit by framing 
decisions as choices, rather than judgments. This 
paper describes an architecture for a multi-media 
simulator designed explicitly to place pilots in time 
pressured choice situations. 

LEARNING and MENTAL 
SIMULATION 

Pilots must possess a variety of knowledge: 
theoretical knowledge such as an understanding of 
the principles of weather, factual knowledge such as 
the rules regarding airspace, and procedural 
knowledge such as how to control an airplane. In 
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one way or another, new pilots must learn all of this 
knowledge. Given the amount of knowledge to be 
learned, pilot training programs rely heavily on 
learning theories to achieve some degree of 
efficiency. 

Probably the most famous learning theory is the 
theory of Operant Conditioning. This theory is 
based on B. F. Skinner's 14 work with animals, and 
describes a way in which behavior is learned through 
repetition and reinforcement. A large variety of 
reinforcement schedules have been described in the 
literature, but all of them rely on repetition. It is 
through repetition that a student learns the 
consequences of the desired, and undesired, 
behaviors. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of pilot 
training is that there are a number of behaviors that 
must be learned without any repetition. For 
example, it is important that all pilots learn: never 
fly into a thunderstorm, never fly into a box canyon, 
and never fly VFR into IMC. The consequences of 
these behaviors are too dangerous to allow the 
student to learn directly. However, avoidance of 
these dangerous, unpracticed, behaviors is precisely 
what is meant when we speak of a pilot having 
“good” judgment. Thus for a pilot, good judgment 
by its nature should not be learned through 
repetition. An implication of this conclusion is that 
Operant Conditioning is an inappropriate theory on 
which to bas a pilot judgment training program. 
Nevertheless, pilots must gain experience at 
recognizing potentially dangerous situations. 

The importance of being able to recognize 
potentially lethal situations has been studied by 
Klein and Crandall 11 in their work on mental 
simulation. In their study of urban fireground 
commanders (FGCs) making decisions in handling 
non-routine incidents during emergency events 12 , 
they found that FGCs decision-making did not fit 
into a decision tree framework. They argued that 
they were not “considering alternatives” or 
“assessing probabilities”; rather they were acting and 
reacting on the basis of prior experience. 
Nonetheless, the FGCs were clearly encountering 
choice points during each incident. They were 
aware that different actions could be taken, but rarely 
thought about advantages or disadvantages of the 
actions. FGCs used their ability to recognize and 
classify a problem which would help them discover 
a “typical” way of reacting to it. They would use any 


available time to evaluate the course of action by 
applying mental simulation to “watch” the action 
unfold, to search for flaws and to discover what 
might go awry. 

Klein and Crandall developed the Recognition- 
Primed Decision (RPD) model of rapid decision 
making to describe the process they observed. The 
RPD model (see Figure 1) is characterized by the 
following features: 

• Situation recognition allows the 

decision maker to classify the task as 
familiar versus unfamiliar. 

• Recognition as familiar includes this 

information: plausible goals, cues to 
monitor, expectancies and typical 

reactions. 

• Options for courses of action are 

generated serially, with a very typical 
course of action as the first one 
considered. 

• Option evaluation is performed serially, 
using mental simulation. 



Figure 1: Recognition-Primed Decision Model 

Klein and Crandall’s RPD model points out the 
importance of experience in dealing with decisions 
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made under time pressure. However, as mentioned 
earlier, the scenarios with which pilots need 
familiarity are often too dangerous to experience 
directly, as required by training programs based on 
Operant Conditioning. An alternative theory 
appropriate for pilot judgment training is the 
Applied Learning Theory 6 . This theory has three 
key elements: modeling, role playing, and transfer. 
Modeling refers to the provision of a role model for 
appropriate behavior. Role playing refers to the 
ability to simulate various scenarios in order to learn 
the consequences of different behaviors. Transfer of 
the desired knowledge is accomplished by providing 
explanations of appropriate theories, through 
practice with realistic scenarios, and continued 
reinforcement of correct behavior. 

In the case of traditional pilot judgment training the 
model for behavior is generally a flight instructor. 
The flight instructor typically provides verbal 
simulations of potentially dangerous flight scenarios, 
and offers feedback to the student regarding the 
possible outcomes from their actions. Applied 
Learning Theory suggests that a more efficient 
transfer of knowledge will occur if the training is 
more realistic. The verbal role playing described 
above is less realistic than could be provided with a 
computer aided judgment simulator. Thus, 
according to Applied Learning Theory and 
Recognition-Primed Decision Model, a simulator 
should have an advantage over traditional pilot 
judgment training methods. The computer assisted 
simulation can be more effective than mental 
simulation because a larger set of variables and 
interactions can be introduced at differing rates. 
There are other potential advantages as well, e.g., it 
could be programmed to act as a role model (auto¬ 
pilot mode), and to provide consistent feedback for 
correct behavior (scenario replay and analysis). 

In the following section we describe a computerized 
judgment simulator. Instructional aids of this type 
can be classified as either compensatory aids or 
training aids. A compensatory aid is one for which a 
benefit is derived only so long as the compensatory 
aid is in use. An example of a compensatory aid is 
the use of corrective lenses to improve vision. A 
training aid provides a benefit which persists after 
the aid is removed. Our judgment simulator is 
designed as a training aid. The judgment simulator 
is designed to allow role playing of potentially 
dangerous flight scenarios in a realistic fashion. In 
particular, the scenarios are presented with an 
element of time pressure, which as mentioned earlier 


is not normally associated with this type of training. 
Furthermore, the scenarios are presented in such a 
way that the students are presented with discrete 
choices, because our research suggests a potential 
benefit for framing decisions in this way. 

ARCHITECTURE 

We are targeting the design of our judgment 
simulator for equipment that is readily available and 
runs on personal computers (PCs). While the system 
architecture presented is platform independent (see 
Figure 2), PCs are becoming quite commonplace at 
flight training centers. It is our hope that by 
designing the system to perform well on a PC, it can 
be made available to a large number of pilots. A 
personal computer in the power range of a 
486DX2/66, 8 MB of RAM, a large screen monitor, 
video connection to a controllable laser disk, game 
port and fast hard disk should be suitable. Using the 
Intel Smart Video Recorder, we have captured 22 
flight segments, each ranging in length from 10 to 
30 seconds. As well, 33 short clips of actual 
instruments were grabbed. The video clips were 
obtained from a library of broadcast quality in-flight 
footage belonging to Flyright Productions. For our 
prototype we chose the highest quality video (lowest 
compression) stored at a rate of 150kB/s for a total of 
80 megabytes of video. 

Like many PC simulators, the computer screen is 
divided into two parts; the scenery outside the 
cockpit and the instrument panel. Simulation would 
not be complete without audio. Sound is digitized 
and added from the sound library depending on the 
situation, i.e. other aircraft, passengers, engine(s), 
wind, air traffic control. 




Figure 2: Flight Simulator Architecture 
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This multi-media simulator explicitly places pilots in 
time-pressure, decision making situations. The 
architecture for this simulator involves scene and 
sound servers coupled with an expert system for 
decision management (see Figure 2). The situation 
manager controls the interface, while receiving 
inputs from the expert system and requesting objects 
from the sound and scene servers. The expert system 
has several major functions: 

• using the student’s historical 
performance data, the probability that 
certain events occur, will change 

• initialization from a range of “easy” to 
“hard” impacts the choice of events and 
the degree of time pressure 

• autopilot mode can be used to provide a 
role model of appropriate behavior 

• scenario replay and analysis can be 
used to provide reinforcement of correct 
behavior. 

By incorporating an individual pilot's past 
performance in new situations, e.g. if they have 
achieved poorly in an area, the system can continue 
presenting those situations. Furthermore, capturing 
performance is extremely useful for debriefing the 
flight. The decision scenario can be printed out and 
discussed with the student in order to determine the 
place where an error was made. 

In the current prototype, events occur with a 
probability of 1.0 (see Figure 3) and time pressure 
limits are constant. As more experience is gained 
with managing video and more segments are added 
to the database, system choices will increase 
dramatically. 

The prototype decision tree (see Figure 3) places the 
pilot in situations where choices need to be made; 
the airplane takes off on a cross-country flight 
through mountain terrain. The pilot is placed in 
straight and level cruise with deteriorating weather 
and at specified intervals the system presents a series 
of choices (press on, turn back, land, etc.). The pilot 
must choose one alternative within five seconds, or a 
default choice will be made for them. At each 
decision point, the specific choice made will 
determine which scenario will be presented next. 
Eventually, the choices lead to the conclusion of the 


simulated flight, either successfully as in a landing at 
an airport, or unsuccessfully as in a crash. 

CONCLUSION 

The approach we have taken to pilot training is well 
grounded in the latest theories of learning and 
decision-making during emergency situations. We 
have applied computer technology in an inexpensive 
simulator that has the benefit of realism and limitless 
geography/weather variation through the use of 
video. The pilot is placed in time pressured 
circumstances which require choices to be made. 
With repeated exposure to these situations, we 
believe that pilot judgment may improve. Ultimately 
we hope that the use of our system will help to save 
lives. 
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0. Abstract 

This paper discusses general Human-Machine 
Interaction requirements for air traffic management 
(ATM) & avionics systems design. Human 
operators of these systems are not “average” users, 
and the operational conditions for these systems are 
carefully monitored and controlled. Having studied 
the characteristics of the users of ATM & avionics 
systems, we propose HMI improvements that 
increase performance and identify design trends that 
should be avoided, due to the peculiarities of the 
avionics operational environment. 

1. Introduction 

The objective of this paper 1 is to provide general 
HMI (Human-Machine Interaction) requirements for 
avionics system design; that is to say, a clear 
description of the general principles as well as the 
current trends and current research results relative to 
the HMI in the different fields of the avionics 
environment. 

This paper is written from the viewpoint of the HMI 
researcher involved in the AFM (Air Flight 
Management) and ATC (Air Traffic Control) fields. 
Its intended audience are avionics systems designers 
and engineers, as well as HMI researchers who 
have an interest in applications of HF (human 
factors) theories in the avionics field. We will try to 
achieve two aims: 


1 A large part of the work described in this paper has 
been undertaken by the authors as part of the European 
Community AEGIS project, within the framework of 
the Community Research Programme, with a financial 
contribution from the European Commission. The 
following companies and Universities are involved in 
the AEGIS project: Aerospatiele, BNR Europe Ltd., 
Isdefe SA, National Technical University of Athens, 
Queen Mary and Westfield College (University of 
London), Sextant Avionique, Sofreavia and Syseca SA. 


Copyright © 1994 by S. E. Gikas and P. Markopoulos. 
Published by the American Institutre of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc. with permission. 


• identify some of the general characteristics 
(“profile”) of the human operators (on board an 
aircraft or on the ground) of avionics systems. 
This is important as innovations or changes in 
the field of avionics will most probably have an 
effect on them. We will then use this profile of 
the operators to derive some general human 
machine interaction requirements and principles 
applicable in the different fields (areas of 
interest with common characteristics) of 
avionics. 

• give an indication of the current HMI trends and 
research approaches relevant to each of the 
above mentioned fields of avionics. 

It must be stressed here that defining the profile of 
the human operators of avionics systems is not 
enough to “drive” the HMI requirements for any 
avionics scenario; we need much more detailed 
information about the particular tasks of the humans 
involved in it. It is, however a valuable starting 
point, in the sense that it helps us decide which 
principles and HCI requirements are applicable or 
relevant to the avionics field. 

2. A general profile of the operators in the ATM 
environment 

In carrying out human factors or HMI research on a 
given population in a given environment, we must 
bear in mind that there are a number of factors that 
might influence the manner in which research 
results might be interpreted and generalised. We 
will briefly outline some of these factors. 

2.1. Differences between ATM etc, personnel and 
other types of population 

Broadly, there are two types of human operators (or 
actors) to be considered in the context of an avionics 
system. Those in the airborne part and those on the 
ground part of the system (control centre etc.). One 
fact that can be assumed for both categories of 
actors is they are not “average” users. They are well 
trained professionals, with well established skills. 
Furthermore, they are highly motivated users, in the 
sense that they will never be “casual users” or 
“lazy” in adapting to new technology. Their training 
makes it possible to use complex display formats 
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and symbology. Both pilots and controllers tend to 
be well educated, fit, carefully selected individuals, 
and irrespectivelly of their country of origin, they all 
speak the international language of aviation - 
English. 

To make the peculiarities of the population of 
human operators in an ATM system (organisation) 
clearer, compare it with any other typical users’ 
population, e.g. the car-driving population. The car- 
driving population spans a wide age and ability 
range; it is not subject to regular medical or 
proficiency tests; does not have to keep up with the 
changes in the automotive technology; includes 
cultural and sub-cultural groups that do not even 
speak the same language. 

2.2. Operational conditions 

There are tight timing requirements and safety 
requirements in the avionics organisational 
environment, which is very rigorously structured. 
There are, for example, protocols that control the 
communication activities between the human agents, 
ATCOs (Air Traffic Control Officers) and pilots. 
There is also a strict division of responsibilities 
among members of the crew or the ATCOs. Regular 
maintenance of equipment can be assumed. All 
devices and equipment can be assumed to be above 
the “average” standard of reliability and accuracy. 
The environment is also particular in the sense that it 
is controlled with regard to factors such as sound 
level and temperature, both for airborne and ground 
personnel. Lighting conditions can be carefully 
controlled. 

To go back to the example of the previous sub¬ 
section, contrast these operational conditions with 
the ones applicable to the car-driving population. 
Vehicles can be operated in a variety of surfaces, 
with or without the windows down, with or without 
the car stereo on. Instrument condition is also 
dramatically different. We are all aware of drivers 
that simply ignore their wavering speedometers, or 
the oil pressure warning lights, for example. In 
practice, car drivers rely on information which is 
usually degraded in a degree that would make it 
unacceptable in the world of avionics. 

2.3. Other unique features of the avionics 
environment 

Furthermore, there are unique features of an aircraft 
operation, that set special HMI requirements. For 
example the dimensional space of an aircraft is 3-D 
with both translation and rotation. Instrumentation 
is of primary importance as opposed to, say, the 
car, where the instruments are of much less 
importance compared with the outside scene. The 
outside view is only one element of a pilot’s scan 
pattern, which always includes the instrument panel 
- in particular in bad weather, where the pilot’s 


attention focuses exclusively on the instruments. In 
a car, in contrast, the most important visual display 
is the outside scene, with the line markings, traffic 
lights, signs, other traffic etc. 

3. HMI requirements and current trends 

We shall now present the general HMI requirements 
and current HMI trends applicable to the various 
fields of an ATM system (organisation). These 
requirements and current trends will be grouped 
together with regard to their relevance to general 
HMI problem areas, e.g. presentation of 
information, degree of automation, intelligent 
interfaces etc. 

3.1. Presentation of Information 

Let us examine two of the main roles of human 
operators in the AFM field: pilot and controller. It is 
required by both these roles for the human to 
process a wide range of information presented in 
various forms; this information can be auditory 
(e.g. a speech synthesiser "speaks" a warning to the 
pilot), visual (e.g. a flashing red light or the iconic 
representations of two aircraft on a Air Traffic 
Control Officer's display moving towards each 
other), textual (e.g. text on a display) or tactile (e.g. 
the degree of "stiffness" of an old aircraft's steering 
column relaying some information about the 
speed/angle of turn combination). 

New systems should be flexible as to the medium 
chosen for a particular type of information. Humans 
perceive information through different channels of 
perception, and there is a limit on the amount of 
perceptual load that can be handled by each of these 
channels. If the load on one of the channels 
approaches the upper limit, the system should be 
flexible enough to change the type of information. 
For example, assume that at a particular point in 
time an emergency situation arises (e. g. due to a 
failure in one of the engines of an aircraft) and that 
there are four dials which the pilot must monitor 
closely to cope with the emergency. If another piece 
of information arrives at the same time, e.g. a drop 
in oil pressure, the system should decide whether to 
present it as an indication in a fifth dial, which 
might overload the pilot's visual perception channel, 
or as e.g. an audio warning. The tasks of the pilot 
involve processing this information either serially or 
in parallel (in the sense of multi-threading or 
interleaving their activities). Serial processing 
should reflect the structure of the task, where 
parallel processing (when and where possible) 
increases pilot performance. 

The operators will also be required to scan visual 
displays. The scan pattern reflects the operation’s 
information needs. They change with experience, in 
the sense that the experienced operator will do many 
cross checks when time is available. The designer 
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of the visual display should take into account what 
kind of information the operator needs during task 
performance in order to minimise the total distance 
travelled during a visual scan. Frequently needed 
information (e.g. altitude and speed, in the case of 
the pilot) should be placed centrally and close 
together. Priority should also be given to urgent 
information. 

We mentioned before that parallel processing of 
information by the operator can increase 
performance. There are certain characteristics of 
information channels that seem to enhance or reduce 
the likelihood or probability that parallel processing 
will take place. Briefly, these are: 

Ease of processing: to the extent that patterns of 
information consistently give rise to the same 
response, such information can be processed 
with very little cost to attention resources. 

Proximity of display: neighbouring information has 
to be relevant to be processed in parallel. 

Integration of information: different dimensions of 
the same object can be processed in parallel. 
Therefore it is preferable to integrate information 
about single objects rather than have large banks 
of displays one for each dimension of the object 
each requiring their own channel of information. 

Peripheral Displays: it is now generally agreed that 
in conditions of stress the focus of attention is 
narrowed and changes in peripheral vision may 
be less well detected. The effect on performance 
of peripheral displays is still not exactly known. 
It is therefore suggested that they are do not fall 
into the category of those characteristics that 
enhance the possibility of parallel information 
processing. 

3.2. Multi-modal interfaces. 

As mentioned earlier, perception and processing of 
information in parallel can enhance the operators’ 
performance. For the perception of information in 
parallel it is recommended that multiple modalities 
are used e.g. audio/visual. The use of multiple 
modalities of output and input is crucial for effective 
communications. In recent attempts (e.g. ODID 
simulation, ODID III, 1991) different media & 
modalities have been successfully used in an 
improved, fully automated ATC position. 

Recently a method for the design of multimedia 
systems was proposed by Faraday (1993) which 
aims to support the design of multimedia to support 
users' tasks. The users’ tasks are analysed and a 
TKS model (Johnson et al. 1988) is used to 
decompose each task into low level task actions. 

The desired information requirements for each 
action are established. Part of the design process is 


allocating media resources of the system to each of 
the actions. Design is performed in accord with 
design and cognitive heuristics. 

No systematic means have been proposed so far for 
the assignment of media to information 
requirements within a task, although there have 
been experimental studies and some pragmatic 
guidelines suggested, e.g. Alty et. al. (1993). For 
example, spatial information and large quantity of 
numerical data are better presented graphically. 
Animated graphics can highlight important parts of 
the display, i.e. they function as attention grabbers. 
Animation is useful when the time dimension is 
important for the information presented. Recorded 
video is useful where realism is important. 

Turning to audio displays, we can identify two main 
categories: speech displays and non-speech 
displays, where the information is coded. The latter 
is advantageous in the particular domain where 
operators are assumed to be highly trained. While 
the choice between visual and speech display is 
difficult and dependent upon the particular context, 
in general speech displays can be used for status 
information, warnings, issue of commands, 
feedback, etc. In general presentation of spatial 
information is best suited to the visual channel of 
perception. 

Such guidelines are necessarily left vague, as the 
nature of the information many times does not allow 
a choice of modality for its presentation. The choice 
of modality (audio, visual, tactile etc.) and media 
(graphics, text, speech, non-speech) for a particular 
piece of information is particularly relevant to the 
engagement of perception channels of the user in the 
course of task performance. 

When the visual channel is cluttered to the extend 
that any additional visual information might be lost, 
the audio channel is the most powerful alternative 
— especially in cases where eye fixation is required 
at a particular point for the performance of the task, 
or when vision is degraded (for example, darkness 
or glare may inhibit vision, especially when using a 
CRT display). It is easy to clutter the audio channel 
so care should be given to the allocation of signals 
to this channel. The properties of the technology 
used are extremely important to its effectiveness: 
intelligibility, speech rate, naturalness of the speech, 
pitch, synthesised vs. natural speech etc. 
Environmental factors, e.g. ambient noise are also 
extremely important. 

The effectiveness of a particular display medium is 
dependent upon the particular task for which it is 
used, the operator to whom it is addressed and the 
environment. Results from research in this area tend 
to be task and problem specific and cannot be 
generalised. 
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In the domain of ATM, performance and safety are 
crucial considerations. Organisation and design of 
the display are not aiming to be intuitive and "user 
friendly" but rather to economise on the cognitive 
resources that the user has to allocate to the device. 
This is achieved by good design of symbols, layout 
that reflects the order of tasks to be performed and 
maximises the effectiveness of the users' 
perception, through parallel processing of the 
information presented to him/her. 

3.3. Intelligent Displays 

This relates to one of the fundamental requirements 
of HCI, that is that data must be displayed in such a 
way that it helps the user perform their task. 
Consider, for example, the prime goal of the overall 
ATC controllers' task, i.e. the safe and expeditious 
flow of air traffic through the airspace. To help the 
users in performing this task, the data must be 
displayed in a way that would help the controllers 
avoid conflicts by detecting them at an early stage. 
Information must be filtered so that control 
problems are identified and displayed in an 
unambiguous way. 

This requirement has been partially implemented in 
ODID III (1991), where a part of the ATC display is 
occupied by the conflict detection window, which 
calculates the trajectory of each of the aircraft in the 
controller's sector and displays graphically pairs of 
aircraft that are in conflicting courses. 

Another example of the move towards an 
“intelligent display” is the Command display. 
Broadly, we can distinguish between Status 
displays and Command displays. The status display 
informs the operator about the state of the system, 
while the command display assists the operator in 
controlling the system. Status displays require 
cognitive effort to translate into a decision. The 
objective of the command display is to make a 
computer do these calculations and provide the 
operator with information stating exactly what 
control inputs are required. 

Another aspect of intelligent displays that might 
prove very helpful is prediction and anticipation. It 
has been noted that because of the “sluggishness” of 
aviation systems, if an operator responds to the 
current size of an error rather than to its rate of 
change of growth, the response may be too late. 
Actions must be based at any point on the estimated 
future error. Display technology must incorporate 
techniques to assist the operator, e.g. direct 
presentation of the rate of change of system state as 
well as its acceleration. It must be pointed out 
though that a straight forward “display quickening” 
technique, as a simplified version of this is known, 
has a number of drawbacks, and perhaps the major 
one is that the operator is not aware of the real 
current state of the system. 


A better alternative is to provide information as to 
how to respond to the predicted state, while in fact 
presenting the current state of the user (predictive 
display). Predictive displays are designed to provide 
the operator with one or more symbols depicting the 
future state of the system output on the basis of 
certain assumptions made concerning the operators’ 
future control activity. Predictive displays have been 
demonstrated unequivocally to be useful but their 
benefits are proportional to the accuracy of the 
prediction. The main drawback of predictive 
displays is that they add an extra dimension (that of 
time) to be displayed along with the status data. 

Another useful property of the display (interface) is 
the passive monitoring of user attitude. For 
example the system could monitor the users’ 
actions: is the operator talking to a colleague, is 
he/she looking at the screen? Answers to questions 
like these could be useful input to designing 
dialogues, for example when to alert the user, when 
not to interrupt, etc. 

3.4. Degree of automation 

There has been a lot of discussion on the degree of 
automation of safety-critical systems, and there are 
good arguments supporting both trends. Those in 
favour of fully automated systems argue that 
systems do not suffer from fatigue or eye strain; 
their reaction to a given set of stimuli is not affected 
by emotions; their reaction time is minimal. On the 
other hand, given that such systems are usually 
rule-driven, one must make sure that they "know" 
all the rules; that they can react to a new situation 
with a sensible action and not with an error 
message; that they are adaptable, in the sense that 
they enrich their rule domain as new situations 
occur. 

Keeping the humans in the loop is a very realistic 
option especially considering the unpredictability of 
emergency situations, where human judgement is 
needed. It is appropriate to look into ways of 
allocating effort between human and machine in the 
most efficient way. There are certain issues that one 
can take into account. 

Humans should not exceed a certain upper limit of 
workload; tasks that the humans enjoy doing should 
not be allocated to machines; tasks that keep the 
humans vigilant should not be allocated to 
machines. On the other hand, repetitive, routine 
tasks that are likely to appear tedious or 
uninteresting to humans, and therefore contribute to 
stress or situation of increased fatigue should be 
performed by machines. The main objective is to 
use the technology to support the persons’ tasks. 
This requires us to understand the details of those 
tasks and the demands on the person. The machine 
should reduce rather than add to those demands, 
while increasing rather than decreasing the quality 
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of and efficiency in which the task is performed. 

For too many systems increase the load on the 
human and decrease the quality of the task output. 

One of the main dangers of automation is the 
temptation to automate those systems or parts of a 
system that are easy to automate rather than the ones 
that, from a human-factors perspective, need to be 
automated. There are a number of “rules” for 
deciding how to automate the system: flight deck 
automation can be introduced as a layered process 
(e.g. automation of control and automation of 
monitoring functions, Wiener 1988); automation 
can be classified into that which replaces human 
performance and that which merely assists the 
human operator by providing aids to resolve certain 
bottle-necks of human performance (Wickens 
1990). 

Function (or task) allocation is probably the most 
crucial question in this area. The general 
requirements from the automation strategy are that 
the overall performance is increased, that the 
vigilance of the operators remains high and that the 
strategy is reliable in crisis situations, where either 
system or human partner malfunctions. To this 
effect we must take into account the limitations of 
today’s technology (e.g. the fact that avionics 
displays’ technology might be inadequate to deal 
with proposed automated systems and may lead to a 
number of negative effects), as well as the effect on 
the operators (e.g. the false sense of security and 
the relaxation of their attention levels). 

3.5. Human errors 

There isn't a complete model of human action to 
explain to us the causes of erroneous action. 
Nevertheless such a theory is not necessary for 
increasing the robustness of the Human-machine 
interaction. For example, for recoverable actions an 
undo facility is necessary, for irrecoverable actions 
e.g. of a pilot in an airplane such actions should be 
anticipated at the design stage and barred by the 
designer. 

Human errors may be attributed to two factors: 
either the interface does not cope with the 
psychological mechanisms of communication or 
there are discrepancies between the mental model 
the user forms of the device and the model of the 
user implicitly (and rarely explicitly) embodied in 
the device. There is always a user model embodied 
in the device: at the most basic level that the user can 
see the screen, can hear etc. At a more cognitive 
level, with respect to say the mathematical 
knowledge, the knowledge of the task domain, or 
even the intentions of the user at a particular point 
in the interaction. 

With respect to the communication attributes of the 
interface, ergonomic guidelines can be used to cope 


with human perception restrictions. E.g. size and 
distance of displays, colours and contrasts, sound 
levels and noise, luminance of signals and 
background are basic considerations. Further the 
information conveyed by symbols has to be 
designed with similar care, see Wiener (1987). 
Guide-lines can be derived from consideration of 
the attention grabbing capability of system 
messages, or the limited capacity of working 
memory. 

The second kind of failure in human machine 
communication results from discrepancies between 
the conceptual model of the interface and the mental 
model the user is applying. Two approaches can be 
suggested to get around this problem. That the task 
models of users are taken into account in the design 
of the actual interface. That the mental model that 
the user acquires of a particular device, i.e. the task 
model of conjoint task execution with the device is 
correct. Task analytic techniques can then be 
applied for the elicitation of this model. This line of 
thinking though obscures the fact that in cases of 
erroneous behaviour the "normal" or "correct" 
course of actions is not followed. The possible 
discrepancies are the subject of study of human 
error. 

A systematic description of errors can tell us what 
can go wrong. Then the design should cover the 
possibility of correction, or the options that have to 
be eliminated in order to prevent the error ever 
occurring. Possible human errors can be classified 
in error modes, i.e. with respect to their 
manifestations. Error modes identified are: 

- timing (too soon, too late) 

- sequence (omission, jumps) 

- type (incorrect type of action) 

- force (too strong, too weak) 

- duration (too long, too short) 

- direction (too far, too short, wrong direction) 

- object (wrong object) 

These types of error refer to the actual user input, 
which can then be further examined along the 
modalities in which it occurs. In the case of sound 
for example force will be amplitude (loud, quiet) 
etc. 

Human erroneous actions can then be further 
distinguished with respect to the consequences, and 
with respect to their causes. There is little 
theoretical coverage of the causes of error. A 
review of methodologies for root cause analysis of 
errors can be found in Gojazzi (1993). The 
following subsection discusses the case of cognitive 
errors based on mistakes of the human problem 
solving mechanism, which lead to the development 
of the expert critiquing technology. 
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Models of human operators' behaviour in dynamic 
situations have been constructed e.g. the COSIMO 
model in Cacciube, P., C„ (1992), that can predict 
the human performance and its errors. 

Unfortunately while the process of constructing 
such models has shed light into human cognition it 
is not very clear how these models can feed into the 
design of man machine systems, as is pointed out in 
Decortis, F., (1993). 

3.6. Human errors / Expert critiquing. 

The effect of human error caused by misconception 
or by mistaken knowledge can be aggravated by a 
system not informing the user of the dangerous 
situation developing until it becomes too late. In 
many cases the reasoning process of the human, 
characterised by the knowledge utilised and the 
inference procedure can be flawed. 

An expert critiquing system could identify such 
flaws and thus warn of a dangerous situation. As 
was mentioned before the human operator is an 
expert, so of particular interest to an ATM system 
(organisation) is the study, detection and correction 
of expert error. The study of expert error is a 
relatively new field, as literature in psychology and 
HCI is concerned traditionally with novice error. 

Expert critiquing systems are defined as facilities 
which support systems for complex tasks. The 
system behaves as an expert critique, possibly 
collaborating with the user to solve a problem and 
advance the task with added quality. 

This involves the system monitoring what the user 
is undertaking and helping the user by pointing out 
"mistakes", "errors", and/or "misconceptions" 
(where there is sufficient evidence that these exist); 
for instance, when a controller assumes that an 
aircraft is at a particular point in the sector or at a 
particular altitude, and the pilot has been told to fly 
at a particular level and yet she/he is off course. 
Here, there will be a discrepancy between where the 
aircraft actually is and where the aircraft is assumed 
to be. It would be possible for the system to point 
out the nature of the error and propose (if 
necessary) carry out the necessary action. Not only 
must the system have a model of the user’s task but 
also must monitor the dialogue between air and 
ground and be able to identify what is wrong, as a 
mismatch between what should be happening and 
what is actually happening. 

Silverman et. al. (1992) identify a set of principles 
for effective critique styles: 

• Critics are most useful in a pre-existing 
automated environment for users attempting 
semi-structured tasks. 


• Critics should be deployed with considerations 
for timing (before, during or after the task), 
process (incremental or batch), mode (active 
i.e. self triggered or passive), knowledge 
(shallow, deep models of knowledge), 
algorithm (heuristic, formal etc.) and 
interface(media). 

• Critics must attempt to cause the individual to 
notice and use more cues (because human 
attention is selective). 

• Critics should help the individual ingrate his/her 
own intuition with correct cues in a manner 
consistent with formal reasoning procedure. 

Expert critiquing technology is not mature. 
Critiquing technology of today is characterised by 
post error explanation which is generally not 
acceptable. Critique is presented in textual format. 
Studies in safety critical and real time domains have 
not been presented. Further there is limited work on 
modelling the expert error and current critiques do 
not have a user modelling component, and are not 
adaptive. As a concept expert critiquing systems are 
promising but still futuristic in the context of air 
traffic control. 

3.7. Support of co-operation between users 

There exist many examples of user co-operation in 
the ATC/ATFM field. They include planning 
controller/executive controller co-operation, 
pilot/co-pilot co-operation, pilot/flight engineer etc. 
Traditionally this is done either verbally (pilot 
talking to co-pilot or flight engineer) or by exchange 
of hand written data (e.g. on flight strips). 

In modem systems though, there are tendencies 
towards supporting automated co-operation between 
users. For example, in the ODID III simulation, the 
planning controller communicates an AOC (Assume 
Of Control) message to the executive controller. 

This message appears on the executive controllers 
screen who can accept it as is or request changes. 
Thus, verbal communication (which could be 
problematic in noisy conditions) or hand-written 
communications (which could be misinterpreted) are 
avoided. Communication facilities such as voice, 
video, text must be integrated to provide 
asynchronous and synchronous communication to 
support human-human collaboration on co-operative 
tasks. 

3.8. Input devices 

There exists an immense variety of input devices. 

As yet there is no systematic way of prescribing the 
appropriate input device for a particular task and 
task context. There have been several attempts to 
produce a taxonomy of input devices, for graphical 
input by Buxton (1990), and more generally man 
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machine interfaces by Card (1990). The latter is 
particularly interesting as it provides a general 
model of input devices, i.e. a model of the choices 
possible for the design of an input device. 

Designed devices can then be judged in terms of 
their expressiveness and their effectiveness. 

There is a multitude of empirical studies measuring 
the performance of these devices. Some reports on 
the use of novel input techniques are listed below. 
The presentation of several studies on the 
combination of some of these input devices into 
multiple modality input technique can be found in 
Blattner and Dannenberg (1992): 

- simultaneous two handed input. Most current 

workstations are considering single stream 
input and are not capable of tracking two 
devices, as would be required by two handed 
input, which nevertheless seems a 
surprisingly natural technique for interaction, 
Buxton (1986). 

- stereo display in conjunction with three 

dimensional manipulation. Three 
dimensional input devices include the data 
glove, or the bat i.e. the three dimensional 
mouse Slater, M., and Davison, A., (1991). 
Research in three dimensional input has also 
considered the recognition of gestures, e.g. 
Wolf, C., G., (1992) for an empirical 
comparison of gestural, keyboard and mouse 
interfaces. 

- speech input is already a popular input technique. 

Current research is focusing on the co¬ 
ordination of speech with manual input. In 
Blattner and Dannenberg (1992) the 
combination of speech with gestural input is 
discussed. Also in Schmandt (1982) the 
combination of pointing devices and speech 
input is discussed. 

- eye input technology. Eye trackers are a futuristic 

input device proposed. They are not as 
reliable as one would desire for the operation 
of real time systems. Further careful 
consideration is required for the design of 
interaction techniques that will utilise these 
devices. An evaluation of eye tracker input 
devices is presented in Ware (1987). 

When it comes to reported results for the particular 
domain of ATCo and of on board systems, our 
main source of information is the ODID III 
simulation where a new ATC workstation was 
evaluated. One of the characteristics of this 
workstation was that the way of interaction with the 
system, in terms of input devices, was unique: it 
was all done using a two-button mouse. In theory, 
this should improve the quality of the interaction, as 


the users do not have to switch input devices to 
input different types of information. 

During the evaluation of this workstation, the 
majority of the controllers felt that one of the 
drawbacks of the design was that it only provided 
one way of inputting information! They all preferred 
to have a keyboard in addition to the mouse, and 
have the freedom to use whichever input device 
seems convenient at a given time. We can therefore 
suggest that the input device must be flexible 
enough to comply with the users’ requirement. 

In the case of the aircraft cockpit instrumentation, 
we can note the following: 

- voice control. The quality of the speech input 

technology is critical to the viability of this 
input technique, as errors arise not from 
operator error but from the unreliability and 
slowness of the speech recognition 
technology. Keyboard entry is faster but 
nevertheless users in stressed tasks prefer 
voice entry. (Christ and Malkin 1985). 

- keyboard data entry. Advantageous for input large 

amounts of data, especially for alphanumeric 
sequences are more rapid and accurate. Less 
accurate than traditional controls like 
switches, toggles, thumb wheels etc. 

- touch control has been suggested to provide 

maximum hand-eye co-ordination, control 
-display compatibility, Beringer (1983). 

Summarising it is obvious that no single modality is 
sufficient. However in combination with other 
modalities which are either better suited for certain 
kinds of input or compensate for certain deficiencies 
of the technology e.g. of speech or gesture 
recognition, interaction is improved. 

3.9. Multiple task performance and workload 

There are two main issues to be taken into account 
here: the variables that affect the ability to perform 
multiple task concurrently; and the parameters that 
affect workload. 

Briefly, most models of task time-sharing take into 
account the task difficulty, sometimes expressed in 
the framework of a performance-resource function; 
the task demand for processing structures; the 
processing modalities, e.g. the fact that it is easier to 
time-share an auditory and a visual task than two 
auditory or two visual tasks; task similarity and 
integration; task queuing and scheduling etc. 

On the other hand, good task performance is not 
satisfactory enough if it imposes a massive mental 
workload on the human operator. There are a 
number of ways for controlling or assessing 
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workload. One can make sure that in designing a 
control position or a cockpit, all the secondary tasks 
are not obtrusive, i.e. they can be accomplished 
with minimum disruption of the primary tasks. We 
can use empirical methods to evaluate workload 
(one of the oldest and best validated subjective 
measure of pilot workload is the Cooper-Harper 
rating scale of aircraft handling qualities. Cooper 
and Harper 1969). 

4. Conclusion 

We have presented here a brief summary of the 
general HMI requirements and current trends 
applicable in the different fields of an ATM system 
(organisation). To this effect, we have attempted to 
present some general characteristics of the human 
operators involved in the control loop where the 
innovations of the avionics industry will most 
probably have an effect. This “profile” of the 
operators influenced the choice of the general 
human machine interaction requirements applicable 
in the different fields (areas of interest with common 
characteristics) of an ATM system (organisation). 
We have also given an outline of the current HMI 
trends and research approaches relevant to the 
different fields of the system. 
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Abstract 


This paper will discuss this authors objective and sub¬ 
jective impressions and conclusions of Ada as it is 
applied to the design of a real-time pilot-in-the-loop 
flight control simulation for a large military transport 
aircraft. The tools developed and design methologies 
used are different from anything in the past due to the 
Ada language and the advanced host computer system 
architecture. The object-oriented design of the simula¬ 
tion software will be discussed as well as the new sim¬ 
ulation utilities developed to conform to the style and 
form of the Ada object-based design paradigm. The 
development of the actual software code involved the 
use of an autocoding tool used early in the development 
process. This will be discussed and conclusions are 
drawn regarding the value of autocoding and how it 
can be improved. 

Background 

Although Ada has been in service for many years it is just 
beginning to be applied to simulation of aircraft, avionics, 
and flight control systems. There are few tools and meth¬ 
ods available for Ada because most past experience is 
coding with FORTRAN. Because of the capabilities of 
Ada over FORTRAN, it would would be a waste to code in 
Ada using outdated methods and tools even if they could 
be converted one-to-one. 

As late as 1988, real-time aircraft simulation code , which 
included the airframe as well as propulsion, flight controls, 
and avionics, was still using assembler language for some 
applications The host computer was a small, single pro¬ 
cessor, microprocessor computer system used to simulate 
a large Class III military transport aircraft primarily for 
engineering or system development rather than pilot 
training. As can be expected, the choice of the update rate 
or computation interval was limited by the speed of the 
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processor and this restricted the degree of fidelity that 
could be incorporated into the flight control system 
models. The code was not readable by anyone other than 
the programmer and was not transportable. 

In the mid 80’s LASC simulation capability was upgraded 
to include a motion base and an electronic visual system . 
At the same time the host simulation computer was up¬ 
graded to a specialized simulator minicomputer . The 
language of choice or necessity at that time was 
FORTRAN. This was a giant leap over assembler lan¬ 
guage because it improved readability and transportability, 
but it fell short in terms of modern programming capabil¬ 
ities and methods. It does not offer many of the features of 
Ada or C++ that make it suitable for object-oriented de¬ 
sign or long-term cost-effective software development and 
maintenance . It had far to go before achieving even mod¬ 
est goals proclaimed by prophets of Ada and object- 
oriented design. 


Several years ago , LASC simulation capability was again 
upgraded to a multiple board, multiprocessing VME bus 
chassis system for real-time simulation. Processing re¬ 
sources could then be tailored to the application and Ada 
would be used for the high level language. Of the two lan¬ 
guages in consideration for object-oriented design , C++ 
and Ada , Ada appears to be the closest to FORTRAN in 
syntax structure and appearance while offering far greater 
potential . In my opinion and the opinion of others C and 
C++ still have a "brain damaged syntax'^that hampers 
readability. Since the government is mandating Ada for 
government programs, Ada is the logical choice. 

While this paper will not deal with a rigorous methodolo¬ 
gy, it will apply concepts for designing elements that fit 
into an object-oriented scheme for simulation of flight con¬ 
trol systems. Concepts such as abstraction, hiding, 

f quoted from Reference I , Preface, paragraph 2, line 4 
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module coupling , generics, state data security, etc. will be 
used to develop these components. There will be two types 
of objects shown. The first are objects that are specific to 
the airplane and cannot be reused although the concepts of 
the structure can be used over and over. The second is the 
reusable utility functions and procedures which can be re¬ 
used: integrators , filters , math functions , etc. 


Even my short amount of experience with large simulation 
software systems teaches me that there is "no silver 
Bullet"*. In other words . Ada, object-oriented design, and 
autocoding are not going to solve all the problems and 
make straight the road of developing large software 
systems. They will not result in any rapid drop in software 
costs partly due to the fact that software itself is complex, 
it requires large numbers of people working together who 
cannot always work together, and because as our capabili¬ 
ties improve so does the size and complexity of the soft¬ 
ware system. 2 


me and its relationship to the OOD flight control system 
simulation application. 

o Data Abstraction 

"Back at the dawn of history - about three years ago - 
object-oriented programming was called data abstraction 
and data abstraction is still central to the loose collection of 
programming techniques banded under the OOP flag The 
main idea of data abstraction is to isolate the data itself 
(and the mechanics of manipulating the data) from an ap¬ 
plication program." s 

o Objects and Methods 

"An object ( a declared instance of a particular type - 
you’re used to calling objects "variables") is manipulated 
entirely by means of subroutines called methods . A meth¬ 
od is no different from any other subroutine except that it 
must be passed a pointer to the object being manipulated."** 


Poor programming practices can still be used with Ada and 
object-oriented programming (OOP) does not guarantee 
perfection; however, they can be of great benefit to a reus¬ 
able, transportable, maintainable simulation that can stand 
the test of time. 

The discussion to follow is not written by an expert in OOP 
or object-oriented design (OOD) proclaiming the virtues of 
OOP while at the same time writing the paper in such a 
manner that the diet is too rich for the common peasants.. 
Very often the technical discussion is too theoretical, 
steeped in terminology and verbose dialogue and with a 
level of abstraction that prevents seeing it through to real 
world applications. . It is time for those on high to roll 
some stone tablets down to the sinners. Do not get the 
wrong impression. Theory is the underlying basis for all 
engineering, but as they say in the aircraft business, " you 
have to put rubber on the ramp". I will write this paper 
from a layman’s perspective of which I am one of the 
congregation. 

For many years I heard of OOP but was unable to find a 
clear explanation of OOP or how it could be used to im¬ 
prove software design. About the same time I started to use 
Ada in an OOD environment I found a simple yet complete 
(at least for my purpose) description of OOP which an¬ 
swered most of my questions. This book 1 is a C++ pro¬ 
gramming book geared toward professional programmers 
with experience in C. It is described as an introduction to 
OOP with extensions to C and C++. I will draw heavily 
from this book in this description of what OOP means to 

^quoted from Referenced , paragraph 3 , first sensence 


o Objects and Messages 

"The concept of data abstraction has now transmogrified 
into object-oriented programming. An object-oriented de¬ 
sign looks at a program as a group of black boxes" ... The 
black boxes communicate by means of messages that trav¬ 
el along communication paths." ++ 

O Classes and Objects 

"A class has two components. The first is a data structure... 
The data component of a class collectively represent the 
object state, and is sometimes called the state data. The 
second component of a class is a group of subroutines 
called methods that manipulate the data component of the 
individual objects ( the declared instance of the class). 
You communicate with an object by sending it a message 
made up of some sort of method selector and some optional 
data. That is, the message tells the object to apply one of its 
methods to itself, perhaps using additional data (that can be 
a part of the message) to do the work."** 

o Implementing Messages and Objects 

" A message has three parts : 

1. A method selector that tells the receiving object what to 
do - which method function to invoke. 

5 quoted from Reference I , page 2 , paragraph 1 
’’quoted from Reference 1 . page 2 , paragraph 2 
ft quoted from Reference 1 . page 3 , paragraph 1 
^quoted from Reference 1 . section 1.4 , paragraph 1,2.3 , page 5 
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2.... - a process that receives a physical message. 

... a receiver can be a physical data structure - 

3. Optional data used by the method to do its task." S!i 

o Object Access 

" An object should provide external access to its data" 

The preceding section serves to introduce the OOP jargon 
and concepts of the OOP paradigm. These concepts will 
be demonstrated in the object-oriented design (OOD) for a 
real-time aircraft simulation. 1 


Object-oriented Design for Real-Time Aircraft 
Simulation 

The simulation described is abbreviated in scope for sim¬ 
plicity without loss of content. The actual simulation 
includes a typical avionics suite for a modem military or 
commercial transport aircraft. I will show only the basic 
airframe and flight controls. Figure 1 shows a high level 


diagram of the simulation software structure. 

The SCHEDULER can be considered to be the main body 
of the applications program which is responsible for se¬ 
quencing the subsystem in real-time. It also connects with 
the user interface to control the simulation modes such as 
initialize, trim, run, freeze, etc. The simulation is decom¬ 
posed into subsystems which are sometimes referred to a 
objects. These are simulated at either a fast rate of 100 
hertz or a slow rate of 10 hertz. 

The SCHEDULER has three procedures, INITIALIZE, 
CONNECT, DISCONNECT, and two tasks 
100_HZ_TASK and 10_HZ_TASK. The OOP paradigm 
states that the application program communicates with the 
objects (subsystems) using messages. This works well with 
programs that are asynchronous but this is a time synchro¬ 
nous system. Instead, the method selector is the control 
thread enabled by the _INTERFACE_PKG’s This allows 
the method (procedure call) to proceed through one step. 
The input and output data to and from the object is passed 
through messages. The message utility will be discussed 
later. 

In this example only the FCS (flight control system) is 



85 quoted from Reference 1 , section 1.5 , page 6 , paragraph I 
quoted from Reference 1 , section 1.3 , page 3 , paragraph 1 
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shown in detail. The other subsystems shown are as 
follows. 

FCS_IOC - interface between the FCS and the hardware 
control loading device. 

AERO - aerodynamics 
PROP - propulsion 
ATMOS - atmospheric data 
EOM - equations of motion 

Each subsystem has an object which contains a declared 
instance of the subsystem or object state type. With the 
methods or procedures to manipulate the object data it 
forms a class . The class is conveniently enclosed within 
an Ada package such as shown in Figure 1 FCS_PKG. Op¬ 
tional data and return data is through the procedure argu¬ 
ment of each message. Each package also has a corre¬ 
sponding _INTERFACE_PKG as in FCSJNTERFACE- 
_PKG and the interface package is the mechanism through 
which the message passing , both method selector and da¬ 
ta, is implemented. 

There are basically four methods that are selected by the 
SCHEDULER in FCS_INTERFACE that manipulate the 
object data for the subsystem class in FCS_PKG. 

INITIALIZE- initializes the object prior to 
simulation 

CONNECT - connects the object to the message 
utility prior to simulation 

DISCONNECT - disconnect the object from the message 
utility when simulation session ends 

SIMULATE - simulate the object for one time step and 
update the object data (state) 

In the SIMULATE method all the object data from all other 
objects that couple to the FCS as input data are retrieved 
from the message utility before FCS_PKG.SIMULATE is 
called. Once the state is updated the FCS state data is out¬ 
put to the message utility. 

The FCS_INTERFACE_PKG directly manipulates the 
FCS_PKG methods, but even at this level it can only read 
the state data and manipulate it through predetermined 
methods. The control flow or threads from the SCHED¬ 
ULER to the FCSJNTERFACE are direct for INITIAL¬ 


IZE, CONNECT, and DISCONNECT. Simulate is refer¬ 
enced from the 100 hertz task in the case of the FCS. 

One aspect that is not revealed in Figure 2 is the multipro¬ 
cessing architecture of the host computer system. This is 
shown in Figure 2 along with the message passing scheme. 
For the sake of this example each subsystem object is exe¬ 
cuted on a separate board . All the boards are connected by 
a VME bus. The message passing between the object is 
over the VME bus physically, but made transparent to the 
user by the abstraction of the message passing utility. 

The SCHEDULER and the MESSAGE UTILITY runs on 
board #1. The SCHEDULER controls execution of the 
methods for each object and the objects communicate 
through the message passing utility with data. Both the 
data and control are over the VME bus which is transpar¬ 
ent to both the subsystem object and the simulation 
application. The low level details are accounted for by the 
development system environment which are beyond the 
scope of this paper; however, this software architecture 
would run on a uniprocessor host given sufficient through¬ 
put capability. 

The design of the FCS subsystem object is shown in Figure 
3. The FCS_PKG is the package that forms a class by en¬ 
closing the object data and defining the methods (proce¬ 
dures) that act on that data. Since this is a single airframe 
simulation there is only one instance of the FCS object. 
The READ_DATA method reads the parametric data from 
a file for the FCS_PKG. AUTOTRIM is a procedure which 
invokes a subset of the flight control system equations 
which establish non-dynamic relationships between the pi¬ 
lot controls (column, wheel, pedals) and the control sur¬ 
faces (elevator, aileron, rudder) so that the airframe trim 
subsystem , AUTO_TRIM (not shown), can trim the air¬ 
craft without possessing the details of the FCS. 
AUTO_TRIM is performed prior to simulation and trims 
the airplane in a a static sense (zero accelerations and rates) 
and should not be confused with any manual or automatic 
trim functions while in flight. INITIALIZE initializes the 
object data or state prior to executing or simulating the air¬ 
frame dynamically in real-time. SIMULATE simulates the 
FCS by integrating and updating the model or object when 
called every 0.01 second time step. 

The FCS is divided into four parts which are coded as 
packages: FCS_ELEVATOR_PKG , FCS_AILERON_P- 
KG, FCS_AILERON_PKG, FCS_FLAP_PKG. Except 
for the flap each has four procedures in the specification 
that are one-to-one with the FCS_PKG methods and con¬ 
tain the details of each method for each individual axis. 
There are separate procedures called within the body of 
each which contain the details of the methods. 
READ_DATA, AUTO.TRIM, and INITIALIZE are one- 
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Figure 3 

FCS SOFTWARE OBJECT DESIGN 
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to-one while TRIM_TAB, QUADRANT, PCU, and SUR¬ 
FACE define the simulation model for components of each 
axis and are called from SIMULATE (shown here for the 
elevator or pitch axis only). 

There is an excessive nesting of procedure calls before get¬ 
ting to implementation details;however, they are straight 
forward and consistent. They are necessary to allow a step 
by step progression of the design and coding to proceed 
top-down and bottom-up. The development of the 
FCS_PKG can proceed without being influenced by the 
message passing protocol or the other objects. The 
FCS_INTERFACE_PKG controls the interface to the 
FCS_PKG and isolates the SCHEDULER from the details 
of the FCS_INTERFACE_PKG. The individual FCS sub¬ 
system packages and separate procedures are needed to 
reduce the actual code to a readable and manageable level. 

Figure 4 shows the details of the FCS_PKG. FCS_PKG 
"withs" in FCS_TYPES which is also visible to the other 
subsystem objects (the type but not the actual data). A 
STATE_TYPE is defined for the FCS_PKG state data. 
This state type is the output of the transformed internal 


state of the FCS object that is needed by the other objects. 
In this case the AERO_PKG will need surface position, 
etc. FCS_TYPES is also "withed" in to the other interfaces 
such as AEROJNTERFACE so that the FCS_STATE can 
be received from the MESSAGE UTILITY by a pointer to 
that data message. Also defined in FCS_PKG are input and 
output types such as SIMULATE_INPUT_TYPE which 
allows the input data to the simulate method to be pack¬ 
aged together making the procedure argument less 
cumbersome. Whenever possible, data is packaged togeth¬ 
er in logical groups with record types which streamlines 
the transfer of data. 

Figure 5. shows the block structure of the FCS_ELEVAT- 
OR_PKG body. The parametric data is declared so that it is 
visible to all procedures that are separate . Since the para¬ 
metric data is read from a data file prior to simulation and 
remains constant there is little reason to pass it through 
procedure arguments. Next, the interprocedural variables 
are declared for all the separate procedure arguments. Next 
the body of the four procedures in the specification are 
defined. The separate procedures are defined before the 
body of the procedure they are called in. Although not 


type SIMULATE INPUT TYPE Figure 4 

record FCS OBJECT SPECIFICATION 

CONTROL POSN : COCKPIT_MCFADDEN TYPES. > 

CONTROL.POSN.TYPE ; 

HINGE_MOMENT CONTROL.SURFACE TYPES. 

HINGE.MOMENT.TYPE ; 




- READ FLIGHT CONTROL SYSTEM PARAMETRIC DATA - 

procedure READ.DATA; 


- THIS PROCEDURE PROVIDES THE TRANSFORMATIONS BETWEEN 

- THE COCKPIT CONTROLS AND SURFACES THROUGH WHICH 

- THE AUTO.TRIM PROCESS TRIMS THE AIRCRAFT INDEPENDENT 

- FROM THE FCS DYNAMICS 

procedure AUTOTRIM 

( 

AUTOTRIM INPUTS : In AUTOTRIM INPUT_TYPE : 
AUTOTRIM.OUTPUTS : out AUTOTRIM_OUTPUT TYPE ; 


-- INITIALIZE THE FCS OBJECT STATE AND MAKE CALLS TO FCS SUBSYSTEMS 
- TO INITIALIZE THE DYNAMIC ELEMENTS 
procedure INITIALIZE 

INITIALIZEJNPUTS : In INITIALIZE INPUT TYPE : 
FCS.STATE : oul FCS.STATE.TYPE : 


MAKES THE CALLS TO THE SUBSYSTEMS TO SIMULATE THE FCS DYNAMICS 
FOR ONE TIME STEP 



procedure SIMULATE 

SIMULATEJNPUTS : In SIMULATE INPUT TYPE 
FCS.STATE : oul FCS.STATE.TYPE ; 


begin... 

FCS.ELEVATOR.PKH.SIMULATE ( 

Input arguments 
output arguments 


end SIMULATE 


type FCS.STATE.TYPE 

SURFACE POSITIONS : CONTROL SURFACE.TYPES. 

SURFACE.POSITION TYPE : 

SURFACE RATES : CONTROL SURFACE.TYPES. 

SURFACE.RATE.TYPE 

MCFADDEN.TRIM.POSN.CMO : COCKPIT.MCFADDEN.TYPES. 

CONTROL.POSN.TYPE ; 

MCFADDEN_EXT_FORCE.CMD : COCKPIT.MCFADDEN.TYPES. 

CONTROL.FORCE.TYPE ; 

HINGE.MOMENT CONTROL.SURFACE.TYPES. 

HINGE.MOMENT.TYPE ; 
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shown explicitly, each separate procedure has argument 
lists not shown due to space limitations. The procedure 
{method) SIMULATE is at the bottom of the package body 
and calls each of the four components of the simulation. 
The call to the ELEVATOR_TRIM_TAB is shown 
explicitly. 


package body FCS_ELEVATOR_PKG is 

- parametric data declarations within scope ot FCS_ELEVATOR 

- data is read in through FCS_ELEVATOR_READ_DATA 

XXXX 

- interprocedural variable declarations and types 

procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_READ_DATA is separate ; 
procedure READ_DATA is 


procedure FCS ELEVATOR_AUTOTRIM() is separate : 
procedure AUTOTRIM ( 

AUTOTRIMJNPUT: in AUTOTRIM_INPUT_TYPE ; 
AUTOTRIMJDUTPUT: out AUTOTRIM_OUTPUT_TYPE 


procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_INITIALIZE() is separate : 
procedure INITIALIZE ( 

INITIALIZEJNPUT: in INITIALIZE_INPUT_TYPE ; 
INITIALIZE_OUTPUT: out INITIALIZE_OUTPUT_TYPE 


; procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_TRIM_TAB ; 

( 

TRIM_TAB_INPUT: in TRIM_TAB_INPUT_TYPE ; 
TRIM_TAB_OUTPUT: out TRIM_TAB_OUTPUT_TYPE 
) is separate; 

procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_QUADRANT() is separate : 
procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_PCU( )is separate 
procedure FCS_ELEVATOR_SURFACE() is separate ;; 

procedure SIMULATE ( 

SIMULATEJNPUT: in SIMULATEJNPUT.TYPE ; 
SIMULATE_OUTPUT: out SIMULATE_OUTPUT_TYPE 


FCS_ELEVATOR_1jRIM_TAB ; 

TRIM_TAB_INPUT: in TRIM_TAB_INPUT_TYPE ; 
TRIM_TAB_OUTPUT: out TRIM_TAB_OUTPUT_TYPE 


FCS_ELEVATOR_QUADRANT( ); 

FCS ELEVATOR PCU(); Figure 5 

FCslELEVATORlsURFACEt): TYPICAL FCS SUBSYSTEM PACKAGE 

end FCS_ELEVATOR_PKG ; 


Object-Oriented Utilities 


I now come to one of the last features of the this OOD 
simulation: the dynamic utilities. In this case I have chosen 
an Euler integrator from one of many elements. It encom¬ 
passes the concepts of the OOP paradigm. 

(1) abstraction of low level implementation details 

(2) protection of state data from external access 

(3) forms a class consisting of an object type and 
methods to manipulate the object. 

(4) communication with the object uses a method selector 


and input data list. 

The integrator specification is shown in Figure 6 at the top 
of the figure. The variable type is abstracted to a unitless 
type (actually a floating point decimal number) for the in¬ 
tegral and integrand. The time step is in units of seconds, 
and an integrator mode type defines the method selector. 
The actual integration is accomplished using a function 
call. The package for this utility is generic and an instance 
is created for each integration within a dynamic model. All 
of the state data , including constants are automatically ac¬ 
counted for each instance so the programmer is freed from 
state data bookkeeping. This becomes more important as 
the complexity of a utility function grows. 

-- - sample of a generic dynamic modelling element 
generic 

package EULERJNTEGRATOR is 

type INTEGRATOR_MODE_TYPE is 

( 

INITIALIZE_INTEGRAL_EQUAL_TO_THE INTEGRAND , 
INTEGRATE_ONE_TIME_STEP_AND_RETURN_PRESENT_STATE , 
INTEGRATE_ONE_TIME_STEP_AND _RETURN_NEXT_STATE . 

FREEZE_INTEGRATION_AND_RETURN_PRESENT_STATE . 

FREEZE JNTEGRATION_AND_RETURN_NEXT_STATE 

): 

subtype INTEGRAL_TYPE is UNIVERSAL_TYPES.UNITLESS ; 

procedure INITIALIZE 

( 

INITIALJNTEGRAL.STATE : in UNIVERSAL_TYPES.UNITLESS ; 
TIME.STEP : in UNIVERSAL_TYPES.UNITLESS ; 

): 

function INTEGRAL_OF 

( 

INTEGRAND : in UNIVERSALJTYPES.UNITLESS ; 

MODE : in UNIVERSAL_TYPES.UNITLESS 
) return INTEGRAL_TYPE; 

end EULERJNTEGRATOR; 

— instantiation of a dynamic modelling element 

package QUAD_POSN_INTEG is new MODELLING_UTILEULERJNTEGRATOR ; 

— initialization of the dynamic element 

QUAD_POSNJNTEG. INITIALIZE 

( 

INITIALJNTEGRAL_STATE => ELEVATOR_POSN / Gqs ; 

LOWER_LIMIT => QUADRANT_LOWER_POSN_LIMIT, 

UPPERJJMIT => QUADRANT_UPPER_POSN LIMIT, 

TIME_STEP => T_STEP 

): 

-- simulation ot a dynamic element 

QUAD_POSN := QUAD_POSNJNTEG.INTEGRALJDF 

( 

INTEGRAND => QUAD_RATE , 

MODE => QUAD_POSN JNTEG. 

INTEG RATE_ON E_TIM E_STE P_ AN D_ 
RETURN_PRESENT_STATE 

Figure 5 TYPICAL FCS SUBSYSTEM PACKAGE 

The procedure or method INITIALIZE is used to download 
the time step and initial state prior to simulation. Once the 
simulation is is running the integrator function 
INTEGRAL_OF is used to in one of five ways according 
to the method selector MODE. The INTEGRAND is the 
variable being integrated and is input to the function. One 
of the methods is to reinitialize the state equal to the 
INTEGRAND. The other methods either integrate one 
time step or freeze the integration while returning either 
the present state or the next state. 
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Autocoding With Ada 


Before starting this section I want to say that the Auto- 
Code +++ tool which is a part of MATRIXx”*and was used 
to automatically generate Ada code for this paper is in my 
opinion the best commercially available autocoding tool at 
this time. I was not able to fully exploit the full capabilities 
of the tool in the time available so the process was not re¬ 
fined or improved according to all the options available. I 
am stating this to make it perfectly clear that any negative 
or constructive criticism of autocoding in this paper is not 
an indictment of this tool but of all autocoding tools in 
general. 

The model for the elevator, aileron and rudder FCS were 
developed and tested from a block diagram specification 
using MATRIXx SystemBuild 888 tool . Each axis is a sep¬ 
arate superblock and superblock elements are used for the 
integrator and other major elements. Once the model was 
tested the Ada code is generated separately for each axis; 
i.e. each axis is contained in a separate parent superblock. 
Of course , the code could not be targeted for the host sim¬ 
ulation system but the Ada code for the model would be 
packaged in such a way that it could be lifted out and in¬ 
terfaced to the host system code. Initially the Ada code was 
developed on a VAXstation computer using a non-real¬ 
time test program. The code had to be modified to be sim¬ 
ulated and tested. 

The actual procedure of converting to a stand alone pack¬ 
age was straight forward; however, it became apparent that 
after being rearranged, having utility procedures added, 
transported to the simulator development system, and be¬ 
ing modified to fit the simulation architecture that the code 
would bear little resemblance to the original code. Because 
of the extent of the metamorphosis, changes to the original 
model could not be made through the original block dia¬ 
grams then autocoded. The code would have to stand alone 
and therefore would have to be readable. Once complete, 
the final code had little resemblance to the original code 
that was generated automatically. 


An abbreviated copy of the automatically generated code is 
shown in Figure 7. The procedure SUBSYSTEMS con¬ 
tains the entire elevator surface simulation The code is 
readable to a degree and heavily commented. Each com¬ 
ment line references code directly to an element in the 
block diagram. Using the block diagram of the model it is 


easy to find in the code where an element is simulated. 
Without the diagram this code would in my opinion be dif¬ 
ficult to read and modify. The variable names are struc¬ 
tured not arbitrary but cryptic looking. To a degree the 
model builder has control over the names by naming the 
elements and signal paths with meaningful names which 
would be reflected in the code. 

The location of code for each element appeared scrambled 
and did not flow well. All the code within a parent super- 
block is made in-line and reusable functions and proce¬ 
dures are not used even for the standard elements. Also, 
the code for the dynamic elements are duplicated and the 
state data is passed outside the package rather than being 
saved internally. Constant data is not declared as such, 
rather, it is loaded into a local variable each pass. The lin¬ 
ear interpolation function is the only reusable procedure, 
but the source code is not available so it cannot be 


separate (SUBSYSTEMS) 

PACKAGE BODY SUBSYSTEMS _PKG is 

procedure SUBSYSTEMS is 


RT_PCONT_1 : RT_FLOAT renames BUS(17); 

RT_PCONT_2 : RT_FLOAT renames BUS(18); 


o 


begin 


o 


.limited integrator 

(ELEV_PCU..24) 

LIMITED_POSN := ELEV_PCU_24_1 + 0.025 * ELEV_PCU_7_1 : 
if ELEV_PCU_7_1 > 0.0 and LIMITED_POSN >15.0 then 
LIMITED_POSN :=15,.0; 

elsif ELEV_PCU_7_1 < 0.0 and LIMITED_POSN < -40.0 then 
LIMITED_POSN := -40.0; 
end if; 

LIMITED_POSN := 1.0 * LIMITED.POSN ; 

.general nested expression 

(rt Jrim switch.,86) 

RT_TRI M_S WIT CH_86_1 := 0.0 
o 
o 


.linear interpolation 

-- (rt_pcont.stiction.26) 

linear_interp(BUS(34..34),BUS(67..67),1,R_P(6..25),l_P(1..8) 


"(rt_pcont.Bdq.14) 

BDQ_1 := 20.0 * S1_1_1: 


.limited integrator 

- (ELEV_PCU..24) 

ELEV_PCU_24_1 _B1 := ELEV_PCU_24_1 +0.025 * ELEV_PCU_7_1 ; 
if ELEV-PCU_7_1 . > 0.0 and ELEV_PCU_24_1_B1 > 15.0 then 
ELEV.PCU 24_1-B1 := 15.0; 

elsif ELEV_PCU_7_1 < 0.0 and ELEV_PCU_24_1_B1 <-40.0 then 
ELEV_PCU_24_1 _B 1 := -40.0 ; 


m AutoCode is a registered trademark of Integrated Sysyems, Inc. 
m MATRIXx is a registered trademark of Integrated Systems, Inc. 
5 SS MATRIXx and SYSTEMBUILD is a registered trademark of Inte¬ 
grated Systems, Inc 

VAXstation is a registered trademark of Digital Equipment 
Corporation 


o 

o 

end SUBSYSTEMS _PKG I 

Figure 7 Sample of Autocode Generated Software 
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transported. 

Automatically generating Ada code did not give a 10 to 1 
or even a 5 to 1 improvement in productivity because of the 
transition the code underwent; however, I think it was and 
still can be of great importance in the development process 
in the following ways and especially if the following im¬ 
provements are made. 

(1) Given our lack of experience with Ada and the host 
simulation architecture autocoding gave us a quick start in 
delivering correct, testable, executable code. The conver¬ 
sion to code that could be tested in non-real-time on the 
VAXstation was only a few hours per axis. 

(2) Once the code was verified it could begin a step-by- 
step conversion to its final form. It did not take long to 
convert the code to a form that would compile, link, and 
execute on the host simulation. The remainder of the de¬ 
velopment has to do with style and OOD. These improve¬ 
ments could be done in a more relaxed pace because we 
had executable code if needed. 

(3) The present state of autocoding is best used in rapid 
prototyping where the long-term life-cycle of the code is 
not important. The final version of the autocode can be 
used as an executable specification for the final version 
that is to be developed. 

(4) An autocoding tool has to be directed more to a general 
user host system and not a particular prototyping system. 
The use has to be able to specify the interface and to insert 
their own custom utilities. More care should be taken to 
partition the subsystems into superblocks and the super¬ 
block code should be in separate procedures. The user 
needs to take care to the naming of the signals and the ele¬ 
ment names so that the variable names in the code are 
meaningful. 


plications to simulation of avionics and flight control sys¬ 
tems in a multiprocessing environment. Using an automat¬ 
ic code generator to create software from control law block 
diagrams is feasible and the code generated is readable, but 
the process still has far to go with respect to tailoring the 
software to specific host systems. The auto-generated code 
gives a jump start for code development and requires no 
additional labor since it is automatically generated from 
the block diagram model needed for development and test¬ 
ing . 
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(5) The forethought that the user has in the development 
process and the options they have available will streamline 
the development process from the the auto-generated to the 
final form that fits the style and software architecture of the 
host system. 


Conclusions 


Although Ada is proclaimed as the DOD’s embedded soft¬ 
ware high level language, it can have a great impact on 
non-embedded software also. Even though this has been 
said before it needs to be said again and again because 
there is still resistance to using Ada over FORTRAN for 
general purpose programming and real-time simulation. 
The object-oriented approach works well with Ada for ap- 
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Attract 


The Boeing 777 program Service Ready 
initiatives established the need for a Systems 
Integration lab (SIL). Airplane-level systems 
testing would be conducted in the SIL. To 
support the SIL test requirements and maintain 
compatible with the 111 standalone test stations, 
a unique Lab hardware and software system 
architecture was developed. This paper provides 
an overview of the SIL hardware and software 
architecture. Fig. 1. Comparison of Integration Test 

Methods 


w 


INTEGRATION TESTING - (PRE-777) 


AIRPLANE SYSTEMS 


^ INTEGRATION TESTING-777 

if ” 7 


W hy t h e 77 7 Had a SIL 


The 111 program established fourteen major 
program initiatives at its inception, one of which 
was “Deliver a Service Ready Airplane”. To 
support this initiative, Boeing Commercial 
Airplane management committed to the 
development and use of a Systems Integration 
Lab (SIL). The goal of the 111 SIL is to ensure 
that 111 electrical/electronic systems work as an 
integrated whole. In prior programs, e.g. 
757/767, 747-400, the airplane systems were 
tested in their standalone test stations with some 
limited integration testing. Final systems 
integration was accomplished on the flight test 
airplanes. The 111 SIL was designed for 
airplane-level integration testing of all major 
systems while using production equivalent 
airplane wiring with airplane quality electrical 
power. See Fig. 1. 


SIL Test Strategy - Overview 

In an overview sense, the SIL test strategy was: 
infiltrate 111 electrical/electronic systems into 
the SIL as they complete their standalone 
testing; conduct airplane-level validation 
testing after all the systems have been infiltrated. 
Demonstrate a “working airplane”. 

The two major SIL test configurations are Static 
and Dynamic. In the static configuration, the 
“SIL airplane” is parked on the ramp. Basic 
system checks may be performed, e.g.. Auxiliary 
Power Unit (APU)/engine starts, hydraulic 
system checks. Environmental Control System 
(ECS), pilot controls’ sweeps, etc. The Dynamic 
Configuration (Fig. 2.) supports taxi and flight 
testing. The Static Configuration is identical to 
Dynamic except for ADIRS (Air Data Inertial 
Reference System), Radio Altimeters, and 
Navigation systems (ILS, VOR, DME, 
ADF/MB). In the Dynamic configuration, those 
systems are simulated; the real hardware is used 
for Static testing. 


Copyright ® 1994 by THE BOEING COMPANY. Published by the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. with permission. 
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777 SIL Dynamic Test Configuration 
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Implicit in the SIL test strategy is the use of 1) 
real 111 engine/APU electrical power 
generators, and 2) 111 Flight Test 
instrumentation and data recording systems. 

SIL Lab Requirements derived from the 
Test Strategy 

Infiltration/Integration Testing: 

Because of 111 inter-system dependencies and 
member system development schedules, at 
certain times during the infiltration schedule, 
simulated LRUs would be needed. The 
simulated unit would be replaced by the real 
LRU when that hardware completed standalone 
testing. To allow for unplanned adjustments to 
the infiltration schedule, the lab needed to 
provide “plug compatible” simulations for 
approximately 28 of the 111 systems. The 
requirement for plug compatible real and 
simulated LRUs was especially challenging 
because of the unpredictable numbers of 
real/simulated combinations and the resulting 
complexity of simulator dataflow. 

To ensure the smooth transition of LRUs from 
standalone testing to SIL integration testing, the 
SIL and standalone “simulation environments” 
needed to be as compatible as possible. This 
would minimize the number of test parameter 
changes thereby facilitating troubleshooting 
during the engineering test program. 

SIL Static/Dynamic Test Configurations: 

Switching between SIL static and dynamic test 
configurations would require the same 
“real/simulated” swapping of ADIRS, Radio 
Altimeter, and Navigation systems as needed 
during Infiltration testing. 

Airplane Electrical Power: 

Because the SIL would use a real 111 Electrical 
System, including ELMS (Electrical Load 
Management System) and IDGs (Integrated 
Drive Generators), the lab would need to 
provide motor/generators and real-time control 
systems to drive the IDGs at the rotational speeds 
of the simulated left and right engines and APU. 

SIL Instrumentation: 

To facilitate the support of die Flight Test 
program, the SIL needed to be instrumented with 


the same system as used in the Flight Test 
airplanes. Because many systems would be 
simulated in the SIL, the flight test 
instrumentation system would need to be 
enhanced to allow the recording and play back of 
simulator-internal (memory) parameters. 


SIL Architecture Challeng e 

SIL Challenge: Provide a system architecture 
that supports the testing strategy planned by the 
customer. In particular, a system architecture 
that: 

1) is compatible with the 111 standalone test 
stations, 

2) provides the simulator modularity and 
flexibility to quickly reconfigure from any 
of approximately 28 simulated to real LRUs 
and vice-versa, 

3) supports real time data communication with 
the engine/APU IDG motor/generators and 
the SIL/Flight Test instrumentation system. 


SIL Computing System Architecture 

The SIL system architecture is based upon 
technology developed by FSL and ESL for use in 
their standalone test facilities. 

The PSIM (Parallel Simulation) H/W and S/W 
simulation technology is used in the SIL and all 
111 FSL standalone test stations (Flight 
Controls, Propulsion, Avionics/AIMS (Airplane 
Information Management System), Flight Deck) 
and Cabs. For these systems, the SIL maintains 
“component-level”, as opposed to test 
station-level commonalty with those test 
stations and Cabs. 

The ECS, Mechanical/Hydraulic and Electrical 
System standalone test stations employ the 
Electrical Systems Lab (ESL)-developed 
ETS-200 simulation technology. Early in the 
project it was decided that the ETS-200 test 
stations as well as their LRUs would be part of 
the SIL. In these airplane systems, the SIL 
maintains test station-level commonalty with 
the standalone facilities. 

An overview of the computing architecture is 
shown in Fig. 3. 
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SC RAM Net Reflective Memory Network 


Fig. 3. SIL System Architecture Overview 


The main components of the SIL computing 
system architecture are 

A) the Harris 8-CPU Night Hawk-based PSIM 
host simulation computer, 

B) six dual-CPU Concurrent-based ETS-200 
simulation systems, 

C) the Mech/Elec node, 

D) four PSIM I/O nodes, 

E) the SIL Data System, and 


F) the SIL Power System. 

A fibre optic, real-time reflective memory 
network (SCRAMNet) provides a common 
memory window to the Night Hawk, the PSIM 
I/O nodes, the Mech/Elec node, and the SIL Data 
System (SDS). The SCRAMNet and Bit 3 
connections to the Mech/Elec node provide 
real-time data communication between the 
PSIM-based simulation system and each of the 
six ETS-200-based simulation systems. A 
General Electric Genius LAN system provides 
communication between the Propulsion PSIM 
I/O node and the SIL Power System 
Programmable Logic Controllers (PLC). The 
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engine/APlI drivestands and IDGs, located in an 
adjacent room, are controlled by the PLCs. 


SIL Simulation SAY Architecture 


The principle SIL software architectural 
elements include the PSIM airplane simulation 
S/W, six ETS-200 Subnode environment 
simulations, SIL Service Layer and Utility 
software, DMS (Device Management System) 
I/O files, and Power System S/W, and the SIL 
Data System S/W. See Fig. 3. 

The majority of the PSIM simulation S/W 
models and DMS I/O files are developed by the 
FSL 777 Common Models organization, which 
provides S/W for use in all FSL Test Stations 
(Right Controls, AIMS, etc.) and simulator cabs. 
The Common Models organization, working 
closely with 777 design engineers, develop this 
S/W for initial use in the Crew Training 
Simulator Checkout documents as well as the 
LRU SCD (Specification Control Drawing) 
documents. The S/W model interfaces, as well as 
the DMS I/O scaling S/W, are derived directly 
from the 777 ICD (Interface Control Document) 
to ensure compatibility. These models are linked 
with SIL-unique software models to build the 
executables that run in the Lab. When connected 
with the DMS I/O systems, the PSIM simulation 
provides the SIL with 777 LRU simulation 
functionality as well as environment or sensor 
signals for real LRUs. Because each of the FSL 
standalone test station simulations derive from 
the same Common Model source, software 
compatibility among the 777 test stations and the 
SIL is ensured. 

ETS-200 simulation software provides 
environment signals and I/O for ESL supported 
LRUs. The ETS-200 simulations range in 
functionality from I/O pass-through to full 
fledged plant models. The ESL standalone test 
station organization provides the original 
software from which SIL-unique changes are 
made, thereby maintaining functional 
commonalty with the stand alone labs. In the 
standalone labs, airplane state vector, e.g. 
altitude, airspeed, and so on, are manually driven 
by the user. In the SIL, those signals are 
calculated in the PSIM airplane simulation and 
communicated to the ETS-200 systems via 
SCRAMNet memory at the Mech/Elec node. 

SIL Service Layer software executes on both the 
Night Hawk and Concurrent systems and ensures 


the coordinated startup and real-time execution 
of both simulation systems. On startup, this 
software initializes the area of SCRAMNet 
memory that each of the ETS-200 subnodes 
shares with the PSIM simulation. After startup 
the Service layer S/W ensures that the ETS-200 
simulation modes (IC, Compute, ...) track those 
of the PSIM simulation. The Service Layer 
software also monitors and graphically portrays 
the system states to facilitate system diagnostic 
troubleshooting. 


The SIL Power System software provides the 
manual and automatic control of the SIL Power 
Room engine and APU drive stands and 
electrical loading systems. In the automatic 
mode, PSIM simulated engine and APU speeds 
(Nl, N2, etc.) are communicated to the drive 
stand controllers through PSIM I/O links and the 
Genius-LAN computing systems. The drive 
stands (simulating actual engines drive shafts) 
turn the 777 Integrated Drive Generators (IDG) 
thereby supplying power to the ELMS 
(Electrical Load Management System) for 
distribution to the SIL LRUs and systems. 


The software coupling relationships are shown 
in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. SIL Software Coupling 
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SIL Simulation SAY Development 


The PSIM simulation S/W development 
employed a phased approach: 

Phase 1 - Interface only simulations, 

Phase 2 - integrated airplane simulations 
supporting either 777 propulsion or 
flight controls SIL testing but not both 
at die same time, and 

Phase 3 - simulations supporting all SIL 
systems. 

Fig. 5. is a stylized portrayal of SIL S/W 
development as it relates to the infiltration of 777 
LRUs into the SIL. 

Phase 1: 

Interface-only simulations included only the 
symbol table (memory map) of the full airplane 
simulation, and the companion signal I/O scaling 
table files. The symbol table files as well as the 
DMS I/O files derive from 777 ICD database. 
Simulation models were not included. Users 
controlled die value of the simulation output 
signals through various PSIM utilities. 

Interface-only simulations initially were also 
used for integration testing of the 
PSIM/ETS-200 “marriage” and laboratory 
signal continuity testing. 

These simulations were used by Lab personnel to 
check signal continuity from the host computer 
(measured in engineering units) to the LRU 
rack/shelf interfaces (measured in volts or digital 
bit patterns) in the SIL. In addition to finding 
wiring problems, this testing also surfaced I/O 
scaling and odier errors in the DMS I/O files that 
were corrected prior to LRU infiltration testing. 
These same simulations were also used for those 


LRU infiltration tests not requiring simulator 
model functionality, i.e., where manual control 
of simulated signals was sufficient. 

Phase 2: 

During diis time period the majority of SIL 
LRUs were infiltrated. The complexity of diese 
systems’ interfaces required high fidelity 
simulations. 777 Common Model and 
SIL-unique model functionality were 
introduced into the SIL during Phase 2. 

Because of the fast control loops inherent in 
propulsion and flight controls systems, the 
“standalone” nature of the SIL testing at that 
time, and Night Hawk performance capabilities, 
two separate development and testing paths were 
followed; one supporting Propulsion system 
testing and one for Flight Controls. 

In the “propulsion path” simulation, the 
Common Models were partitioned in the host 
processors to accommodate the engine control 
loops at the expense of the flight controls loops. 
The “flight controls development path” did the 
opposite. During this time period the majority of 
the LRUs in the SIL were still being simulated. 

Because these two configurations could be tested 
separately, this limitation did not impede 777 
SIL test progress 

Phase 3: 

As the final LRUs were infiltrated into the SIL, 
replacing their simulated counterparts, the Night 
Hawk computing load was reduced, thereby 
allowing the simulation engineers to optimize 
both the propulsion and flight controls loops and 
eliminate the dual development path. 

As of the writing of this paper, and except for 
AOG (Aircraft on Ground) workaround 
simulations, only one simulation path is 
required. 
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Abstract 


The I/O system is a data highway used for 
providing the airplane signal responses needed 
to interface the simulation to the Airplane Line 
Replaceable Modules (LRM) workstations or 
engineering simulator (sometimes referred to as 
the cab). The complexity of modem airplanes 
has led to more extensive testing performed in 
the lab to support subsystem integration and 
certification of airplane devices. This especially 
applies to the Boeing 777, which is presently 
under development. This new I/O system is 
designed to support the advanced avionics 
design, the expanded involvement of the end 
user, and the advances in Flight Systems Lab 
(FSL) computer technology and environment. 
This paper describes the I/O system used by FSL 
organization of the Boeing Commercial 
Airplane Group. 


Introduction 


An I/O system is defined to consist of a host(s) 
manipulating the Simulation variables required 
by the LRMs, workstations and engineering 
simulators and real-time network for 
transferring simulation variables from the host to 
the LRM’s and the diagnostic software. 


With the development of the 777, came 
additional advanced technology to be used on 
Boeing Commercial airplanes. This technology 
has forced FSL’s I/O systems to become larger 
and more complex. Arinc 629 is one of the new 
developments that transfers a large number of 
variables on the digital data bus at high speeds. 


Technology like this has forced FSL to take a 
new approach to I/O system design. 

The concept is called reflective memory. All 
computing resources are connected to a high 
speed fiber optic network called (Shared 
Common Random Access Memory Net) 
SCRAMNet (trade mark of the Systran 
Corporation). One or more of the computed 
resources will connect to the workstation or cab. 

When information is put on the fiber optic 
network, it is reflected to all systems on the 
SCRAMNet bus. 

The 777 Engineering Simulator #2 I/O system 
contains 16 computing systems. Each system 
contains a SCRAMNet real- time interface card 
that is connected to the SCRAMNet bus (see 
CAB2 System Architecture Fig. 1. thru Fig. 3.). 
These systems are: 

VME I/O Node Controller Devices: 

1. Arinc 629 System Bus 

2. Arinc 629 Flight Controls Bus 

3. Arinc 629 Cross Cabinet Bus 

4. Arinc 429 Bus 1 

5. Arinc 429 Bus 2 

6. I/O Device System Bus 

7. Night Hawk 4807 (host) 

8. Control Loader 

9. Map Display (SGI) 

10.-12. Visual System (CGI) 

(3 SCRAMNet cards) 

13.-16. Digital Display System (DDS) 
System 1 through 4 


Copyright *> 1994 by THE BOEING COMPANY. Publislted by the 
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Cab 2 System Block Diagram 


Control Loading Computer 

Fig. 2. Cab II System Configuration 


Fig. 1. 


Cab II System Block Diagram 
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Fig. 3. 777 Cab II System Architecture 
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I/O System Development 

In the past FSL's I/O systems were custom 
designed. FSL developed the Digital Data Bus 
(DDB) and most of its I/O devices. FSL 
packaged and networked the system customized 
for its needs. As the need for a faster system, that 
could handle more variables became important, 
the need for a new I/O system also was 
important. 

As Boeing's FSL organization turns away from 
the DDB and turns more to commercial 
standards, a new I/O is taking its place. It is an 
asynchronous system that uses a fiber optic bus 
to transport its data. The system uses a concept 
called reflective memory. Unlike the DDB 
which uses the Master to Slave concept, all 
computing systems are connected to a common 
high speed fiber optic network call SCRAMNet. 
When information is put on the SCRAMNet bus 
it is reflected to all systems on the bus (see Fig. 4. 
and Fig. 5.). This type of system has a bandwidth 
of 1 million words per second. The DDB I/O 
system achieved a speed of 500,000 words per 
second. 



Fig. 4. All Computing Systems Connected 
to a Common Fiber Bus 



Fig. 5. One or More Computing Systems 
Talks to the I/O Interface 


Boeing FSL chose its I/O interface system to be 
(Versa Module Furocard) VMF based. The 
advantage for FSL was that the VMF system can 
be tailored to an application using commercial 
parts. Parts that are produced in high volumes. 
The VME Bus is asynchronous (meaning no 
clocks are used to coordinate data transfers). 
Data is passed between modules using 
interlocking handshaking signals. The VMF bus 
handles data transfers at speeds up to 8 
MegaBytes per second. 

The VME I/O interface system contains a Node 
Controller, a SCRAMNET interface card. 
Device Controllers and the I/O device cards 
located in a chassis. 

The SCRAMNet interface card was chosen from 
Systran Corporation because of its performance, 
growth and flexibility. This card sits in the third 
and fourth slot of each VME chassis. 

The node controller is the first card in each VME 
chassis. The node controller is responsible for 
initializing and controlling the SCRAMNet 
memory, listening for and responding to host 
control and for being the interface to the host for 
device controllers. This interfacing includes 
symbol table lookups: setting, clearing and 
relaying SCRAMNet interrupts: host control 
and acknowledgement; passing error 
information to the Host and polling for 
non-interrupt driven events. Other software 
running on the node controller target CPU 
includes node level VACCESS and Diagnostics 
software. The CPU itself serves as the arbiter for 
the node and as the ethemet gateway for the other 
target CPUs in the node using the backplane 
configuration. The first of these functions is 
handled automatically by the CPUs hardware 
and the second is transparently handled by the 
VxWorks operating system. It is also possible to 
run low priority device controllers and model on 
the node controller. 

The device controller is responsible for 
initializing and comrolling the I/O devices. 
There are usually more than one device 
controller for each node controller. These 
controllers are labeled 629 device ctrlr, 429 
device ctrlr and analog ctrlr. 

Boeing FSL decided to use commercial standard 
boards because of availability of the parts and of 
the cheaper cost to buy large quantities rather 
than building them. FSL does however build 
some of the device boards used. Arinc 629, 
Master Clock Reset, Sound System, and 
VSB/VME interface expander cards are some of 
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the cards being built by Boeing. These particular 
cards were not available from commercial 
companies at this time. For example, the 111 
airplane selected the Arinc 629 digital bus as its 
primary communications bus. During 
simulation development, FSL was the only 
source of Arinc 629 hardware interfaces. The 
advantage of building the Arinc 629 card was 
that the simulation design could be tailored 
based on different customer group requirements. 
These groups are Flight Deck, Aerodynamics 
Research, Aiiplane Information Management 
System (AIMS) test bench and the Flight 
Controls groups of FSL. 

One method of expanding a node is to use the 
FSL built VSB to VME Link cards. The slots 
labeled VME/VSB link represent an external 
connection to another VME expansion chassis 
containing I/O cards. The connection 
components include a VSB slave card, VME 
master card and a cable. The VSB slave card 
translates VSB bus read and write requests to the 
VME master card in the expansion chassis across 
the external cable. The VME master then 
arbitrates to complete the request on the VME 
bus. Bus requests in the opposite direction are 
not possible. The 111 Engineering Simulator #2 
uses this card to expand the analog I/O devices 
(see Fig. 3.). 

It is also possible to expand the size of a node 
using bus extenders such as the Hal-Versa. 
VME bus bandwidth and reliability limit this 
type of expansion. Bit-3 VME/VSB extenders 
lire another method of expanding the size of a 
node. Like the VME/VSB connections, bus 
request are one way. 

Each I/O system created has a system I/O 
configuration file associated with it. The 
graphics based tool, I/O Configuration Editor 
(ICE), allows the bench builder to create and 
maintain a data base of information that 
completely defines each piece of equipments I/O 
interface. This information is organized by 
node, target CPU, and controller. It defines such 
tilings as addresses, available channels, default 
settings for I/O scaling assignments, card types 
and models. This data base is compiled on 
command into a binary system configuration file 
that is read by the Device Management Software 
(DMS), VACCESS and various other diagnostic 
configuration controlled directories on the hosts. 

The system configuration file is also used by the 
DMS user interface to verify I/O assignments, 


supply default parameters and to provide 
addressing for connecting with the device 
controllers of the system. 


FSL Networking 

The interactive networks within FSL utilize 
Ethernet for file transfer and remote login. There 
are currently over 2200 nodes served by 
Ethernet, including compute servers, 
workstations, x-terminals, Bench/Cab I/O 
systems, and terminal servers. 

The Ethernet backbone consists of four 
interconnected Cisco routers providing 
thirty-four LAN segments. Connection to end 
nodes is via seventy-five Synoptic Lattisnet 
concentrators, located in six main data-closet 
wiring hubs, and seventeen Lab locations where 
the densities of nodes required concentrators. 
The type of Synoptic equipment used has been 
evaluated and approved by Boeing Computer 
Services, and is a standard throughout Boeing. 
Every concentrator contains an intelligent 
network management module that 
communicates with two network management 
consoles. Via the software programs SunNet 
Manager and Lattisnet Network Management 
for Unix, the network administrator has full 
visibility of network traffic and conditions on all 
Lan segments, and can take action to eliminate 
problems before they occur. A similar network 
management system exists for the 250 HP- 
Apollo Domain-Ring workstations within FSL. 

The real-time networks within FSL are used for 
communication of data in real-time between 
nodes simulating flight conditions of an aircraft. 
The networks are based on a reflective memory 
system manufactured by the Systran 
Corporation. Nodes in a simulation are arranged 
in a ring call a Gold ring, for guaranteed access, 
optimized, low overhead and deterministic. 
Typical nodes in a gold ring cab, a DDS (Digital 
Display System) and a CIG ( Computer Image 
Generator). 

Each node in the ring contains a SCRAMNet 
board, loaded identically. When any node 
updates a location in SCRAMNet memory, the 
new value is compared to the old value, and if 
different, is transmitted to the other nodes in the 
ring at 150 megabits per second to update their 
memories. Currently, twenty-six real-time 
simulations can run simultaneously. 
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Airplane Simulation I/O Loading 
Requirements 

A benchmark measurement done by FSL showed 
that each node controller's bus bandwidth could 
handle a maximum load of 300,000 words per 
second (see Fig. 6. and Fig. 7.). This meant that 
the total load amount of the device controllers in 
that node could not exceed 300,000 words per 
second. Knowing that ARINC 629 would 
contain worse case loading, FSL set a standard 
for an ARINC 629 Subsystem. The system 
would contain a maximum of three device 
controllers allowing each to have a load 
maximum of 100,000 words per second. This 
was also true for the ARINC 429 Subsystems. 
All other Subsystems depending on the 
configurations could contain as many device 
controllers as needed. The limitation being the 
node controllers loading capacity of 300,000 
words per second. 



Fig. 6. System Specifications (For an 
ARINC 629 Subsystem 


To assure that the VMF I/O interface system 
could handle the 777 Cab2 I/O requirements, 
FSL calculated the amount of airplane I/O data 
that the system would need to support. It was 
determined that Arinc 629 contained the largest 
case for loading among the I/O devices. It would 
need to handle a total load of 496,040.80 words 
per second for the eleven busses supporting it. 
Arinc 429 required a total loading of 253,000 
words per second for the one hundred and twelve 
busses supporting it. FSL knew from experience 
that the I/O loading requirements for the analog 
devices was approximately 50,000 word per 
second. A small load that would have little 
impact on the I/O system so FSL decide it would 
use the estimations. Loading requirements for 
these devices are broken out in more detail and 
are located on Fig. 8. and Fig. 9. 



Fig. 8. Loading Requirements for Key 
Devices 




Fig. 7. System Specifications (For an 
ARINC 429 Subsystem 


Fig. 9. Loading Requirements for Key 
Devices (cont’d) 
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What the results show is that the Arinc 629 
Systems Bus loading is equal to 143,496 words 
per second on the node. This means that about 
forty seven percent of the node controllers 
capacity is being used. Arinc 629 flight controls 
bus loading is equal to 135,108 words per second 
on the node. This means that about forty five 
percent of this Node controllers capacity is being 
used. Arinc 629 cross cabinets bus loading is 
equal to 168,300 words per second on the node. 
This means that about fifty six percent of the 
node controllers capacity is being used. Since 
the analog loading was not calculated and was 
assumed to be 50,000 words per second, only 
seventeen percent of the node controllers 
loading capacity is being used. 

I/O System Performance 

The 111 CAB2 I/O system contains 16 
computing systems. Below are the results of 
each systems loading requirements and the total 
load requirement needed to be on the fiber optic 
bus. The information below was provided by 
various groups within the FSL organization. 

VME I/O Node Controller Devices: 

1. Arinc 629 Systems Bus - 

.6 MegaBytes/second 

2. Arinc 629 Flight Controls Bus - 

.6 MegaBytes/second 

3. Arinc 629 Cross Cabinet Bus - 

.6 MegaBytes/second 

4. Arinc 429 Bus 1 and 

5. Arinc 429 Bus 2 - .125 MegaBytes/second 

6. I/O Device Bus - 

(assumed) .02 MegaBytes/second 

Total = 1.945 MegaBytes/second 

7. Control Loader - .8 MegaBytes/second 

8. Map Display (SGI) - 

.042 MegaBytes/second 

9. Visual System (CGI) - 

.012 MegaBytes/second 


10. DDS System 1 through 4 - 

.030 MegaBytes/second 

Sum Total = 2.829 MegaBytes/second 

The SCR AMNet fiber optic bus has a capacity of 
6.8 MegaBytes per second. The results show that 
it could handle the system loading capacity with 
approximately fifty percent growth. The host 
capacity has a capacity of 3.5 MegaBytes per 
second. The results also show that the host Night 
Hawk could handle the system loading with 
approximately ten percent growth. The VME 
bus has a capacity of 8 MegaBytes per second. 
The results also show that less than five percent 
of the VME bus bandwidth is being used. The 
results are based on worst case loading and is 
assumed that the 111 CAB2 simulator will not 
contain all the loading variables. 

FSL Lessons Learned 

By buying our VME boards off the commercial 
shelf the 111 CAB2 hardware design group 
found that money could be save by buying in 
large volumes. A problem with an off the shelf 
board is that if the board purchased has unknown 
problems, as did an analog discrete output board. 
It had an isolation problem which caused FSL to 
re-design the board as the Vendor was unable to 
provide a solution. Thirty six boards had to be 
modified at a cost to the 111 Cab2 program 
hardware design group of approximately three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

The total cost for die new I/O system interface 
equals to seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. More than ninety percent of the system 
contains commercial parts. The dollar value for 
the Cab2 I/O system is small compared to the 
quality of system that is in place and for what it 
will do in the future for the 111 airplane program. 

The VME I/O interface system was up and 
running March 1,1993. The system up and ran 
with very few problems. These were the major 
problems. 

1. Arinc 429 VSB handshake error on board. 

2. Arinc 629 switched memory problems on 
board. 

3. Discrete output isolation problem on board. 

4. CPU board failed after running two weeks. 

5. Irig-B card failed few weeks later. 

Because the Cab2 I/O system was running on 
time, problems 1 through 3 were fix by the FSL 
Central design group using it as the test bench. It 
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helped FSL because the lab benefited from the 
solutions. Problems 3 and 4 were replaced with 
other boards and were sent back to the vendor to 
be fixed. 

The I/O interface system is designed to be 
modified or expanded using a small degree of 
configuration change. It also has been design for 
a thirty percent growth expansion capability. 

Co nclusion 

The I/O system has gained acceptance by users 
in the Flight Systems Lab and by the new Boeing 
777 airplane program. Customers view the 
system as a very important part of the program 
because it meets the simulator loading 
requirements and has a high reliability. 
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Abstract 

At Delft University of Technology a new Flight Simulator, 
called the Simona Research Simulator is being developed. 
Since the main goal of this simulator is research, it is 
important to be able to configure systems such as control 
loading, motion, the Electronic Flight Instrument System, the 
Flight Management System and sound-generation with a high 
degree of flexibility. This paper presents the approach which 
was used for the development of these systems. Our goal can 
be summarized as To obtain a highly flexible system, and 
minimize overall system cost’. The approach is based on an 
efficient translation of requirements into design criteria, an 
optimized hardware/software design, and advanced software 
development techniques. 

Introduction 

The Faculty of Aerospace Engineering at Delft University of 
Technology operates a 3 Degree-Of-Freedom (DOF) moving- 
base flight simulator for research and educational purposes. 
In 1995 this simulator will be replaced. The new flight 
simulator, from now on referred to as the SRS which is an 
acronym for Simona Research Simulator, is being developed 
in a joint operation between the Faculties of Aerospace 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical & 
Maritime Engineering. It is apparent that to succeed, the 
cooperation requires the seamless fusion of domain specific 
knowledge from the encompassing disciplines. 

It is important to recognize that due to the higher frequency of 
changes in requirements the lifecycle of a research simulator 
differs from that of a training simulator, which necessitates a 
higher degree of flexibility for the former one. To achieve the 
goal of obtaining a highly flexible system and minimize total 
system cost, attention must be paid to the factors which 
determine flexibility and the factors influencing system cost 
during the entire lifecycle of the system. This lifecycle begins 
with system development which encompasses the 
specification of the requirements, the specification of the 
system, the development and/or acquisition of the required 
components, and system integration. After successful system 
integration and testing, the operational status is achieved. 
During the operational lifecycle of the system, requirements 
with respect to operatability, (^configurability, serviceability, 
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and continuity of service must be met. Also, maintenance and 
upgrading is necessary to enhance and update the system in 
order to meet changing and new requirements. The lifecycle 
ends with the decommissioning of the system. 

Since flexibility and initial cost require a trade-off, total cost 
must be divided into initial cost, and the recurring system 
cost. As more flexibility requires more up-front investments, 
development cost will increase with increasing requirements 
on flexibility. However, a well designed system should be able 
to pass the break-even point through a reduction in 
maintenance cost. To get a better picture of the initial cost, 
the following subsections make a distinction between 
development cost, system acquisition cost, and cost resulting 
from required patches or partial redesign. The recurring 
system cost are divided into operational and maintenance 
cost. After an identification of the possibilities to reduce cost, 
these possibilities are discussed in the context of the 
translation of requirements into design criteria, hardware 
design and software design. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: In the 
section about hardware, the development of the network and 
the display system for the Electronic Flight Instrument System 
(EFIS) are discussed. In the section about software, much 
attention is paid to the existing software paradigms, and how 
they fit into our requirements. Furthermore, it is discussed 
how one of these paradigms has successfully been applied 
for the development of display software. 

Development cost 

In this project, many participants from different disciplines are 
interacting in the design process of a complex system which 
is characterized by highly interactive hardware and software. 
In such a process, it is of crucial importance to integrate 
software requirements with hardware design synthesis. Due to 
the rapid increases in performance of computer hardware the 
situation is very complicated. Plant 18 refers to the effect of the 
rapidity of technology changes in the area of information 
technology as the "AT effect". He states that ’unless 
management and developers control their software processes 
through an understanding of the impact that hardware, 
software, practical and theoretical developments have upon it, 
these technology changes may have a serious and 
detrimental effect upon the developers software creation 
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process'. To reduce development time and cost it is important 
to recognize the iterative nature of the design process and the 
fact that it is impossible to proceed in a serial manner. Thus a 
concurrent engineering approach is required. For such an 
approach to succeed, good communication between the 
different disciplines is essential. Communication problems can 
result in conflicting or misinterpreted information, which 
reduces productivity and may require patches or a partial 
redesign of the final product. As a result, the required fusion 
of knowledge is only obtained at very high cost. Since the 
anticipated system is meant for research purposes, the 
problem becomes even more severe as certain phases which 
are normally only encountered during system design now will 
re-occur during the operational lifecycle and can be 
considered as part of the maintenance process. For efficient 
communication a framework is required which allows the 
participants to translate their requirements with the supporting 
rationale into the specific domains of other engineering 
professionals and obtain understandable feedback. The 
impact of the supporting rationale should not be 
underestimated since very often improvement is only possible 
if the reason for change is understood and accepted. In this 
paper an example framework is presented which during the 
development of the EFIS aided in the systematic translation of 
high level design requirements into low level hardware 
selection criteria. 

To assure that during the operational lifecycle changes in the 
functional specification do not require major system 
modifications, the need for flexibility becomes paramount. 
This justifies an increased up-front investment in flexibility 
during system development. Flexibility is for a large part 
determined by software, and therefore the typical software 
lifecycle for the systems should be identified, and a software 
development paradigm must be selected which best fulfils the 
requirements. 

System acquisition cost 

A large part of a flight simulator is determined by computer 
hardware and software. Examples are systems for functions 
such as control loading, EFIS and Flight Management System 
(FMS) simulation, motion control, and sound-generation. A 
wide spectrum of computer hardware is available for these 
purposes. Very often even a Personal Computer (PC) offers 
the required computing performance. The problem is to select 
the hardware with the best price/performance ratio over the 
entire simulator lifecycle. This requires taking into account 
factors such as scaleability and upgradeability, so in case an 
increase in performance is required, only the components 
responsible for the bottlenecks in performance need to be 
updated. Often software cost exceed those of the hardware. 
Due to the broad user community of PCs, software cost are 
relatively low and quality is relatively high compared to most 
workstations. 


System operation cost 

Flight simulators, whether used for training or for research, 
are very expensive. Therefore, the total time the system is 
down and cannot be used for the purpose it was designed for 
must be kept to an absolute minimum. Maintenance and 
repair activities may cause the system to be unavailable for a 
certain amount of time. The system must require minimum 
maintenance for continuous operation. A high degree of 
modularity and commonality among the different subsystems 
contributes to better maintainability. 

Since maintenance activities can be planned, the Continuity 
Of Service (COS) provided by the flight simulator is 
determined by malfunctions which require the system to be 
shut down. The total time the system is down due to a defect 
hardware component must be kept to an absolute minimum. 
System functions should be divided over the hardware in 
such a way that failure of a certain component causes 
minimal disruption to the total system operation. 

A combination of four different approaches can be used to 
achieve the desired COS. The first approach is to design for 
redundancy. In case of a single failure, no system degradation 
results. The second approach is to operate a system in a 
degraded configuration. The possibility to do this depends on 
the reconfigurability. The third approach is to perform an 
immediate service in order to keep the system operational. 
The fourth option is to replace the defect components. This is 
determined by the replaceability, which in turn is determined 
by the modularity of the system and the commonality of the 
subsystems. A factor which affects both maintenance and 
repair is the serviceability, which indicates the effort required 
for a certain service to be performed on a system. 

Maintenance/upgrading cost 

Since functional requirements for a research simulator will 
change much more frequently than those of a training 
simulator, different approaches are required for efficient 
system maintenance. A research simulator should be able to 
keep up with advances in technology during its entire life 
cycle. When more computing performance becomes 
available, there will be a demand for this performance. For 
example, the mathematical models used to describe and 
simulate the behaviour of a dynamic system require a trade¬ 
off between the quality of the match with the actual system 
and the required computing performance. Consequently, 
systems responsible for performance bottlenecks should be 
easy to upgrade as faster ones become available. Another 
option is to provide a scaleable solution, in which more 
processing power can be added. Software should be 
designed in such a way that when upgrading hardware, no 
major re-engineering or programming is required. In other 
words, the software lifecycle should be extended beyond the 
hardware lifecycle. As a result it is necessary to design with 
the objective of upgradeability and scaleability in mind. 
Otherwise, when requirements dictate an increase in 
performance and the cost of upgrading become too high as a 
result of the required system integration, the upgrade has to 
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be abandoned. For hardware, a major factor influencing 
upgradeability is modularity. 

Simulator hardware and software should be developed with 
the reality of change in mind. This implies that the system 
must provide adequate flexibility to the user and should be 
easy to reconfigure. This has implications for the system 
functions implemented in hardware and the functions 
implemented in software. It is apparent that the ability to 
change the configuration through software increases the 
reconfigurability. To minimize software maintenance cost, 
appropriate software development techniques must be 
employed. Modularity and commonality among subsystems 
are a major factor in satisfying requirements with respect to 
maintainability, serviceability, upgradeability, (re)configurability 
and replaceability. Redundancy can be used to increase the 
continuity of service. 

Translating requirements into design criteria 

A successful design requires the optimization of design 
parameters to best fulfil the system requirements within the 
given constraints. The system requirements, in most cases 
defined by the end-user, have to be translated into hardware 
and software design criteria. When translating requirements to 
a more design specific level, it often appears that certain 
requirements are contradictory or require a trade-off. As a 
result of missing implementation specific domain knowledge, 
the information about relations between different requirements 
which is necessary to make certain decisions is often invisible 
at the end-user specification level. Thus, to identify and 
compare possible implementations and provide feedback to 
the end-user for further requirements specification and fine- 
tuning, communication between the system designer and the 
end-user is required. As a result of this communication, 
requirements are better understood and can be incrementally 
improved and clarified. Often new options which neither the 
end-user nor the system designer alone could have foreseen 
become apparent. For efficient communication a framework is 
necessary which allows the translation of high level end-user 
requirements into selection and design criteria. Based on 
such criteria, systems can be proposed which fulfil the end- 
user requirements. 

To solve the communication problem, the different domains 
involved must be identified, domain boundaries must be 
defined, and the relations between the different domains must 
be described. Also, technological limitations must be 
indicated. During the design process it is important that the 
rationale for the choices which are being made are 
understood by those involved. In this way, the end-user is 
better able to see the relationships underlying his 
specification, understand the reasons for limitations and 
required trade-offs, and predict the effect of changes in his 
requirements. It also allows him to better understand the 
problems the system designer is faced with. The following 
example indicates how certain high level requirements for the 
EFIS display system are translated into design criteria. 

For the EFIS display system, certain requirements which are 
determined by the environment and the perception criteria 
must be met by selecting the appropriate display device, e.g. 


a Cathode Ray Tube (CRT), or Liquid Crystal Display (LCD). 
Requirements with respect to e.g. resolution, number of 
colors, and speed determine the graphics hardware and 
software. The constraints are determined by the environment 
in which the equipment is to be integrated and operated. 
Requirements following from the tasks to be performed 
include the amount of information which must be presented 
on a display and the update rate of information. Requirements 
resulting from perception criteria address e.g. angular 
resolution, refresh rate, and the number of available colors. A 
graphics system is characterized by parameters indicating the 
available display memory, horizontal and vertical scanning 
frequencies, resolution of the Digital to Analog Converters 
(DACs), and computing performance (often expressed in 
MIPS, MFLOPS, Gouraud shaded polygons per second, 
etcetera). Parameters specifying a display device depend on 
the type of device. For a CRT, display size, dot pitch, 
horizontal and vertical scanning frequencies, contrast, and 
luminance are important parameters. Environmental 
requirements and constraints determine total system size and 
weight, maximum power consumption, heat generated, and 
shocks and vibrations the system will be subjected to. In this 
example, the translation from end-user domain specific 
requirements to design specifications covers 4 levels. Level 1 
is the end-user specification level and level 4 the hardware 
level. At this level the design parameters for the system are 
specified. For the display system these include memory, 
scanning frequencies, resolution of DACs and MIPS. Level 2 
contains the specification of the devices which are needed, 
e.g. display device and graphics engine. Level 3 contains the 
high level design parameters for these systems. For a 
graphics system these would include e.g. resolution, colors, 
and speed. The relation between level 3 and level 4 is 
indicated by expressing the dependencies of the level 3 
parameters as a function of level 3 and level 4 parameters. 
The reason for allowing the specification of level 3 parameters 
as a function of other level 3 parameters is allowed to indicate 
relations which directly influence each other and as a result 
may require a trade-off. 

Hardware 

To reduce hardware maintenance cost a modular hardware 
architecture is used, and commonality is emphasized. To 
reduce initial and maintenance cost the use of dedicated 
systems is avoided and of-the-shelf equipment is used 
whenever possible. As a result of the increase in performance 
of PCs, it has become possible to use of-the-shelf PC 
equipment instead of dedicated hardware or workstations. 
This has a number of advantages. 

First of all, since systems based On dedicated hardware and 
workstations are often quite expensive, hardware cost are 
reduced. This is not only the case for the initial cost, but also 
for maintenance. 

Second, due to the large market share of these systems, 
development tools are much cheaper. 

Third, a compatible development environment is created 
since the same type of equipment is used to perform a variety 
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of functions, such as networking, voice generation, voice 
recognition, EFIS and FMS simulation, and control loading. 
Fourth, due to the higher commonality connectivity among 
different systems is increased. 

Fifth, flexibility is increased relative to systems based on 
dedicated hardware because PC based systems enjoy a 
variety of very advanced high quality development and 
debugging tools. 

Finally, due to the resulting commonality among the systems, 
maintainability is improved. 

In our design we emphasize the use of PC based systems, 
and as a result much of the hardware of different systems is 
interchangeable. The implication of this approach on system 
cost should not be underestimated. PC based systems in the 
SRS include the EFIS, the FMS, the control loading system 
and the motion control system. 

Software 

The software for a flight simulator can be divided into the 
following three categories: simulation of the aircraft model, 
motion control software, and Man-Machine Interface (MMI) 
software. To assure that during the operational lifecycle 
changes in the functional specification do not require major 
system modifications, the need for flexibility becomes 
paramount.For efficient software development it is important 
to recognize the difference between the typical software 
lifecycle of a training simulator and a research simulator. The 
lifecycle of the latter one is characterized by a much higher 
frequency of changes in requirements and hardware 
environment. Since a research simulator should be able to 
keep up with advances in technology during its entire 
lifecycle, systems responsible for performance bottlenecks 
should be easy to upgrade as faster ones become available. 
As a result, it is necessary to design with the objective of 
upgradeability in mind. For the software this means that 
methods should be used which allow easy rehosting of the 
existing software to new target hardware. Only in this way it is 
possible to extend the software lifecycle beyond the hardware 
lifecycle. Thus, software should be developed with the reality 
of change in mind, both with respect to changing user 
requirements and changing target hardware. To satisfy the 
first condition, software should be flexible with respect to 
changing requirements, support end-user modifiability of the 
functionality, and have a high degree of maintainability. To 
satisfy the latter one, software should be developed for 
hardware independency. Besides these requirements, 
software has to satisfy certain constraints with respect to 
reliability and performance. 

When software is easy to rehost and requirements are 
characterized by the wish for more performance, there is no 
software problem. However, the complexity of requirements 
determines software complexity and an often encountered 
problem with existing software development paradigms is 
their inability to efficiently scale up to large and complex 
projects. Therefore, the flaws responsible for this problem 
must be identified and eliminated. 

One of the problems which hampers the efficient design of 
systems is the fact that in many cases end-users are initially 


unable to specify complete requirements. This is also true for 
software. Furthermore, requirements may be wrong in 9 ome 
details, or subject to change during the lifecycle of the 
software. Consequently, software development should not be 
considered as a serial process. When design principles 
adhere to a serial process model this can result in several 
problems. First of all, it is possible that the software does not 
meet the requirements, resulting in costly patches or partial 
re-design. Second, if the designer is unaware which 
requirements are subject to change during the lifecycle of the 
software he may not have included enough flexibility to 
provide for an efficient implementation. Finally, in case the 
designer builds in too much flexibility, the system may 
become too complex, slow or expensive, which is all equally 
undesirable. These problems are caused by the lack of 
feedback to the end-user in the early design stages. Various 
approaches to this problem have been proposed 2,6,15 . To 
select the one which best satisfies our requirements, a better 
understanding of the typical software lifecycle in a research 
environment is needed. 

Software lifecycle models 

Various models have been proposed to describe the software 
lifecycle. Davis 0 presents a strategy for comparing alternative 
software development lifecycle models. Most of the different 
life cycle models are either of the waterfall 5 or of the 
prototyping model type. The latter one can be divided into 
rapid prototyping, where a ’throw away’ prototype is 
generated for initial evaluation purposes and evolutionary 
prototyping, where the prototype is successively refined into 
the final product. In this way lifecycle cost are reduced since 
changes made at the early design stages are much cheaper 
than changes to a finished product. A basic difference 
between the waterfall model and the prototyping model is the 
feedback from later to earlier phases. This feedback provides 
information on how decisions made at one stage are reflected 
later in the design, and therefore can be used to 
incrementally improve the earlier phases. This requires more 
communication between the end-user, the system designer 
and the programmer and can consume considerable time. 
For efficient communication between the software designer 
and the end-user, a common frame of reference is required. 
To achieve such a common frame of reference, domain 
specific, informal, and often ambiguous methods are used. 
The designer translates these requirements into a software 
design. Possible ambiguities are resolved through 
communication with the end-user. 

The spiral model 6 which involves a repetition of specify- 
design-code-validate cycles, is representative for the 
approach on which an easily specified prototype is extended 
on each cycle, and can be classified as an evolutionary 
prototyping approach. 

Based on the concept that ’the larger the project is, the more 
there is to gain from up front investment' Levy 15 proposes 
"metaprogramming" to reduce cost by reducing total system 
development time and increasing quality. Metaprogramming 
is an approach in which first a ’throw away’ prototype is 
generated based on a certain set of requirements which 
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remain fixed. Once the prototype is completed and the form 
of the final system is fixed, a set of application generators are 
built which construct the real system directly from the 
specifications. Further system modification is done by 
changing the input to the generators. 

In Balzer's automation based paradigm 2 , the software lifecycle 
is split into a repetitive prototyping cycle containing the 
specification-design-evaluation phases, followed by a coding 
phase. An increase in productivity relative to the spiral model 
can be obtained since the coding and validation process has 
been taken out of the prototyping loop. His new knowledge 
based software paradigm is characterized by the fact that all 
software lifecycle activities are machine mediated and 
supported, or in other words 'the machine is in the loop’. In 
this new software paradigm, the actual implementation is 
automatically derived from a formal specification. 

Harel’s 12 "vanilla" approach to modelling discusses executable 
specifications as a means to test the model before actual 
implementation. This execution requires an interpreter which 
can run the specification to simulate the dynamic operation, 
thus allowing extensive prototyping and simulation of the 
system in the early design phases. A further advantage of 
model execution is that the possibility increases that 
unintended patterns of behaviour are discovered before 
system implementation. Balzer 2 indicates that in certain 
situations the interpreted specification satisfies all the end- 
user needs, and code generation for implementation becomes 
unnecessary. An advantage of interpretation compared to 
code generation is the high flexibility and the fact that no 
compilation is necessary after changes have been made to 
the specification. The important advantage of code generation 
is the increased performance and the reduced size of the 
resulting software, which can become even more important 
when code has to be ported to other target environments. 

Impact for a research simulator 

For all three previously mentioned categories in flight 
simulator software, possibilities for high level approaches to 
software design exist. In the aerospace community, the 
concept of automatic code generation is increasingly being 
accepted and used as a means to increase productivity. Code 
generators can reduce cost and development time and 
increase reliability and performance. As a result, the 
developer can focus on designing functionality and evaluating 
performance instead of writing and debugging code. An 
additional advantage of automatic code generation is that to 
the extent that the formal manipulations which are used to 
generate code from a specification can be proved correct, the 
validation paradigm will be radically altered 11 . Rather than 
testing the resulting implementation against the specification, 
the validity of the implementation arises from the process by 
which it was developed. At the Navigation, Control & 
Aeronautics Division (NCAD) at NASA-JSC, commercially 
available software products are used to develop Guidance, 
Navigation and Control (GN&C) algorithms in block diagram 
form and then automatically generate source code from these 
diagrams. An increase in productivity of 185% is reported 7 


over the traditional methods used for developing flight 
software. 

MMI software comprises the software for control loading 
systems, the EFIS, the FMS, and the Electronic Library 
System (ELS). The software complexity of the MMI systems is 
for a large part determined by the User Interface (Ul), which 
relies heavily on display software. In the rest of this section an 
approach to achieve a high level of flexibility, required for a 
rapid turnaround time in display format research, is 
described. Compared to most existing rapid prototyping tools 
for display format development, this approach is 
characterized by its ability to smoothly progress beyond the 
prototyping stage for simulator evaluation and in-flight testing. 
Research into display formats is a typical iterative process 
consisting of a prototyping phase and multiple 
evaluation/modification cycles. Beadon 3 distinguishes 
between four different phases in display format development: 
static formats, animation, high fidelity simulation, and testing 
within the vehicle. This requires the development and 
maintenance of software in an environment which is 
characterized by a high frequency of changes in the 
specifications. Furthermore, part of the software has to run on 
dedicated systems, which requires a high level of domain 
specific expertise. As the system is being used in a research 
environment, programmers (in our case often students) 
frequently have to modify part of the display software to 
change existing features or to implement new ones in order to 
meet certain requirements. The process described above 
sums up some of the typical problems encountered with 
software: 

1. Domain specific expertise required. 

2. Minor changes in the specification often take quite a 
programming effort for implementation in software. 

3. Due to the always changing programmers software 
maintenance is difficult. 

These problems decrease flexibility. A software development 
system should allow the end-user to specify his requirements, 
support the software designer with the translation of these 
requirements into a design, and support the programmer with 
the translation of the design into code. 

Due to the different phases in display format development still 
multiple implementation and evaluation phases are necessary, 
increasing turnaround time. The automatic programming 
paradigm 2,11 presents a solution to this problem, and the rest 
of the software discussion in this paper will focus on this 
approach. The automatic programming paradigm is based on 
the principle of ’the machine being in the loop’ which requires 
that the acquisition of requirements, software design and 
software construction are all machine mediated. To be able to 
apply the automatic programming paradigm, a software 
development system is required. The ideal situation is best 
described by the cocktail party description of automatic 
programming 18 : 'The end-user writes a brief requirement for 
what is wanted, and the programming system will produce an 
efficient program satisfying the requirement'. Since such a 
system should be considered a myth, a more realistic 
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approach Is required, which Is presented in the subsection 
"Possible approaches". 

Automatic programming 

In the April 1958 issue of Communications of the ACM, a 
chart lists the availability of "automatic programming systems". 
Most of these systems, we now refer to as assemblers, and 
some of them as compilers. To avoid confusion, the following 
distinction is made between an assembler, a compiler and a 
code generator: An assembler translates a symbolic 
representation for a numeric language into this language, a 
compiler translates a problem oriented language into either a 
numerical machine language or a symbolic representation for 
one. A code generator is a program which translates a 
specification containing the required functionality of a 
program into a problem oriented language. Thus, a code 
generator translates information from the specification level to 
the implementation level. The first compilers for translating 
source code to assembler were developed in the fifties. Code 
generators for producing source code from a specification 
first emerged in the seventies. 

The difference between a specification method and a 
programming language is that a specification only contains 
the information about the required functionality, whereas a 
program contains a method to achieve this functionality. As a 
result, automatic code generation requires the availability of a 
specification method to define the desired functionality. The 
specification method used can vary from generic to domain 
specific. Generic approaches are characterized by formal 
techniques. In contrast, domain specific approaches relate 
knowledge about the application to the desired software at 
the requirements, design or implementation phase. 

Automatic code generation can be performed from a 
specification of the software design, or from a specification of 
the application design 23 . Application design is an abstraction 
level higher than and takes place before software design. 
Software design translates the required functionality of the 
application to the software design level, which takes place on 
a higher abstraction level than code generation. McCartney 17 
describes this high level design as ’the process of going from 
a functional specification of what a system does to an 
operational one. The output describes the structure of the 
solution in terms of algorithm structure, control, and data flow 
among modules whose description is independent of a 
particular implementation language'. The high level design is 
followed by code generation, which translates the operational 
specifications into code in some language. Software design is 
determined by the characteristics of the execution 
environment, whereas code generation is determined by the 
characteristics of the target language. 

Possible approaches 

Rich 19 identifies three approaches to automatic programming, 
the ’bottom up approach’, the ’narrow domain approach’ and 
the ’assistant approach’. The first one is characterized by the 
use of very high level languages. The second approach 
focuses on the concept in which the end-user specifies his 


requirements in a formal way, and uses an automatic code 
generator to translate these requirements into software. The 
third one, the assistant approach focuses on a system which 
supports the software designer with the design and the 
programmer with the implementation of the software, thus 
sacrificing the principle of full automation. Productivity is 
increased through the use of so-called assistant tools. 

The second myth of Rich 19 says 'End-user-oriented, general 
purpose, fully automatic programming is possible’. In his 
description of reality, currently only the narrow domain 
approach seems feasible to construct a fully automatic 
program generator which directly communicates with the 
end-user. 

Lowry 16 indicates that automatic code generation requires 
trade-offs between several dimensions. He identifies the 
following five: 

1. The distance spanned between the specification level and 
the implementation level. 

2. The breadth of the domain covered at the specification 
level. 

3. The efficiency of the implemented code. 

4. The efficiency and degree of automation of the translation 
process. 

5. The correctness of the implemented code. 

Another approach to increase productivity is to stimulate 
reusability. However, software is only reusable if it was 
specifically designed for this purpose. The problem with 
software reusability follows from the fact that current 
approaches focus on reusability at the implementation level 
by means of providing libraries containing a collection of 
specific functions. The fact that the function is always 
accompanied with all kinds of implementation specific 
constraints often renders such libraries useless. Angus 1 states 
that many of the problems which can occur when reusing 
software components can be traced to ill-defined interfaces 
describing the existing application. He presents some 
guidelines how these problems can be prevented in the 
future. Fisher 10 describes a method where reusability is 
provided at the specification level. With this approach an 
existing specification can be tailored to specific needs, after 
which the implementation is generated. This is comparable to 
the reuse of display format specifications in the Delphins 
Display Design System (D 3 S) 21 . 

Identification of pitfalls 

As indicated by Balzer 2 , one of the fundamental flaws in the 
existing software paradigm is the fact that maintenance is 
performed at the implementation level rather than at the 
specification level. Of course this is still possible with 
automatic code generation and to prevent this from 
happening, the reasons for modifying the source code must 
be uncovered and eliminated. The problem is typical for code 
generators which produce source code from a specification, 
but hardly occurs with compilers. With the current software 
paradigm everybody will agree that when a modification must 
be made to a program and both the source code and the 
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object code is available, the modification is made at the 
source code level. Why? Because it is the easiest thing to do. 
If we are able to create the same situation with automatic 
code generation, nobody will try to modify the generated 
code, and the problem mentioned previously will disappear. 
Several reasons for modifying the display software can be 
identified. These reasons have been divided into the following 
three categories: 

1. Allow the software to communicate with other modules. 

2. Make quick changes to the display format. 

3. Increase speed by optimizing the source code. 

Once a change has been made at the implementation level, 
the user is confronted with the dilemma that when new 
changes are required, all changes which were made at the 
implementation level must be performed again in case the 
new changes are made at the specification level. This will 
discourage the use of the code generator for small changes 
in the specification of the display format. As a result, these 
changes are made in the source code, and the consistency 
between the specification produced with the development 
system and the display program is lost. This approach is sure 
to backfire in the long term as it is a very tedious task to keep 
track of all changes so they can be implemented in the next 
version of the automatically generated code. 

Cleaveland 8 indicates that since a code generator is 
frequently part of a larger system, interfacing the 
automatically generated code and the rest of the system is 
very important. The second of his seven steps 8 to building a 
generator therefore requires the definition of domain 
boundaries, and an answer to the question of what and where 
the interfaces should be. 

Another method to discourage the user from modifying the 
source code is to design the system in such a way that the 
representation of the objects is not in the source code, but 
loaded at the start of the program. Following the idea of 'what 
is hard to read is hard to understand and even harder to 
modify', an option to discourage people from modifying 
automatically generated source code, proposed by Knuth 4 , is 
to generate hard-to-read programs. 

The wish to optimize speed is another motivation for changing 
the source code. The graphics hardware and software 
determine the update rate of the displayed information, given 
the update rate of the information itself is high enough. The 
cost of the graphics hardware grows with increasing 
requirements on the information update rate. To produce 
smoothly animated pictures, a minimum update rate of 
approximately 20 Hz is required. Update rates can be 
increased through clever programming of the graphics 
hardware. An experienced programmer will know what 
methods to use to obtain the highest performance. In 
contrast, a code generator does not contain this experience. 
In order for a code generator to produce optimized code, a 
rule base, capable of applying the methods which an 
experienced would use, is necessary. The motivation to 
modify the code to increase speed will disappear when the 
efficiency of the generated source code exceeds a certain 
threshold. 


Besides these pitfalls, another aspect is very important. The 
system itself should be user friendly, require limited training 
for basic usage, and couple a gradual degree of desired 
complexity to a gradual increase in required expertise. In this 
way, a low entry level is enabled, a broad user community 
can be realized, and a better control of training cost is 
possible. If the system is only understood by a few experts, 
and the threshold of becoming an expert is too high, non¬ 
experts will still fall back on manual programming. 

Results 

At Delft University of Technology, PC based hardware is 
being used for a variety of functions in the future Simona 
Research Simulator. Examples are the EFIS, the FMS, the 
control loading system, the motion control system, and the 
sound generation system. Advanced software development 
methods are used for a majority of these systems. The EFIS, 
the network, and the D 3 S software development system are 
already being used with the current flight simulator. In this 
Section, these systems will be discussed in more detail. 
Besides these examples, similar approaches are being used 
for the development of the navigation system simulation and 
the motion control system. For the latter one, commercially 
available software packages are used to support the designer 
with the specification of the desired functionality, after which 
code is generated for the target system, consisting of a 
number of PCs with Digital Signal Processor (DSP) boards. 

The EFIS 

The SRS EFIS comprises six display stations and one master 
station. Each display system provides a basic interactive 
capability by means of a touch screen. The functions of the 
EFIS master station include control, monitoring, and data 
recording. 

System configuration 

Several configuration options for the hardware are possible. 
When the display system hardware would be installed off 
platform, this requires cabling for several input devices (e.g. 
keyboard, touchscreen) running from the simulator to the 
display hardware. Also, about twenty coaxial cables would 
run from the moving platform to the lab. Another option is to 
install all hardware on the platform. However, in this case the 
equipment will be subjected to a wide spectrum of vibrations. 
This is especially troublesome for mechanical parts such as 
floppy or hard-disk drives. Since these devices are only 
needed to load the necessary display software into the 
memory of the display computer, and it is possible to boot 
the system from the network, the on-board display system 
can be made completely diskless and keyboardless. Since 
the resulting display hardware can be built very compact, it 
was decided that it will be installed on the simulator platform. 
All display systems are connected to the host through a 
network. 
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Hardware 

The EFIS should be able to simulate existing EFIS display 
formats. Furthermore, simulation of advanced concepts such 
as three-dimensional display formats and Enhanced Vision 
Systems (EVSs) should be possible. PC graphics engines 
range from low-end single processor systems which provide 
high resolution Images at a sufficient update rate to high-end 
multi-processor graphics engines, providing features such as 
hardware polygon rendering, Z-buffering and Gouraud 
shading. Even the high-end PC graphics engines which are 
able to generate complex 16 million color pictures with a 
resolution of 1280 by 1024 pixels at an update rate of 30 Hz 
are available at a fraction of the cost of graphics workstations 
with comparable performance. Since not all six display 
stations are required to present EVS images, the range of 
available graphics engines allows a scaleable solution. 

Upgradeabilitv 

Upgradeability is determined by two factors: hardware 
compatibility and software compatibility. Due to the use of of- 
the-shelf PC systems and the large installed base of this type 
of equipment, hardware compatibility with future systems is 
very high. When upgrading to a new host for the graphics 
engine, no modifications to the display software will be 
required. When upgrading to a new graphics engine, two 
options are possible: 

1. The new graphics engine is compatible with the current 
one. In this case, no modifications to the software are 
required. 

2. The new graphics engine adheres to a different standard. 
This requires that part of the existing software must be 
modified. However, due to the approach used 21 , only the 
program which executes the display list must be rewritten. 
All other programs do not require any modifications. 

Realization 

Development work on the display system hardware and 
software started in 1990 in the context of the Delft Program for 
Hybridized Instrumentation and Navigation Systems 
(DELPHINS), and a prototype system has been installed in the 
current flight simulator. This system comprises a 486 based 
host, supported by a TMS34020 graphics processor. 

The network of the SRS 

All computer systems in the SRS are connected to the host 
by means of a network. For the development of the network, 
the simulator software is regarded as a distributed set of tasks 
which execute periodically. It is assumed that sporadic and 
aperiodic tasks can be transformed into periodic ones. A 
periodic task can be characterized by four parameters: the 
task period P, the task’s (maximum) computation time per 
period C (C s P), the task’s deadline with respect to the start 
of a period D (C s D s P), and the task phasing with respect 


to some reference time I. In other words, the first execution 
must end at time I + D, the second at I + P + D and so on. 
Some or all of the tasks may be communicating tasks, which 
means they transfer data (via a network) to other tasks on 
every invocation. The time a task spends communicating is 
part of Its computation time C. Because the task is periodic, it 
generates messages periodically. Each message can be 
viewed as a communication task, so communication can also 
be viewed as a distributed set of tasks with parameters P, C, 
D and I that follow from the parameters of parent task. For out 
purpose it is assumed that a communicating task sends 
exactly one message per invocation. 

Requirements 

The network should be able to operate in a non-deterministic 
initialization/shutdown and maintenance mode, and in a 
deterministic real-time simulation mode. In the non- 
deterministic mode the network must offer remote-booting of 
nodes. In deterministic mode the network should be able to 
always make all (communication) tasks meet their deadlines. 
The remainder of this section focuses on the deterministic 
mode. As previously indicated, for reasons of initial and 
maintenance cost, the network hardware should consist of of- 
the-shelf available components. 

Selection of hardware and protocol 

In a system with a set of n periodic communication tasks the 
aim is to select network hardware and a (software) protocol 
such that all tasks always reach their deadline. This means 
finding suitable values for P^ Cj, D, and l f (1 < i < n). P s and 
D; are mainly determined by the simulated environment and 
the perception criteria. Cj is a design parameter that follows 
from two communication properties: maximum channel 
access time t a and transmission rate R. R is a hardware 
property, while t a is, in general, determined by both hardware 
and software. I f can be selected freely as the simulation model 
permits. 

If l| is assumed to be arbitrary, Rate Monotonic (RM) analysis 
can be applied to verify whether all deadlines are met. This 
approach requires a deterministic network access protocol, 
typically implemented in hardware, e.g. a token passing 
protocol or Time Division Multiple Access (TDMA) 13,22 
Better predictability and testability can be achieved by using 
a network access protocol that allows the transmission 
instants of all messages to be determined and analyzed a 
priori. For the SRS, we have chosen P to be equal for all 
communicating tasks. P is small enough to satisfy all 
simulation and perception criteria. In that case, assuming a 
network that can handle the total load of n communicating 
tasks, we can select l s (1 < i < n) such that all deadlines are 
met. Conceptually, this is equivalent to TDMA. Appropriate 
selection of I, automatically avoids multiple (simultaneous) 
channel access, so (hardware-based) collision avoidance 
logic is no longer necessary. In fact, some collision avoidance 
techniques, like token passing, in this case needlessly 
increase t a and hence might cause sub-optimal utilization 
when all deadlines are met. 
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The task phasing in the system must be maintained across 
physically separated nodes, so the nodes must be 
synchronized. To avoid clock synchronization problems our 
protocol uses only one central clock in the host computer. 
The beginning of each TDMA cycle is triggered by this clock, 
and the task phasing is chosen such that one communicating 
task running on the host computer always transmits at the 
beginning of the cycle. Note that the host may have multiple 
communicating tasks, which means it can transmit multiple 
times per cycle. Because the task phasing is known a priori to 
all nodes, the other nodes can determine when it is their turn 
by just listening to the network, so the network traffic is 
synchronized via the network itself. 

Error detection can be performed by having several or all 
nodes listen to other node’s transmissions. Because it is 
known a priori who should transmit at a certain time instant, 
nodes can detect omission errors or out-of-order 
transmissions, and signal other nodes there is an error. 
Performing error detection costs processing time so the 
number of nodes doing it can be selected according to 
available processing power and desired coverage. 

Since it offers adequate performance and is very well-suited 
for our protocol we have selected Ethernet. Ethernet has R = 
10 Mbps and, using our protocol which avoids collisions, t a = 
0. The protocol is fully implemented in software 14 . The non- 
deterministic services are performed by commercially 
available software. 

Scaleabilitv 

While there is still network bandwidth left, a node may be 
added by simply attaching it to the Ethernet cable, choosing 
an appropriate time phasing for it, and rebuild the protocol 
software on all nodes with the new parameters. If network 
bandwidth is fully used, the host can be expanded with an 
additional Ethernet adapter, and nodes can be added to the 
new branch. Multiple Ethernet branches are independent and 
can be operated (nearly) concurrently. 

Note that it is possible to automate the generation of a time 
phasing schedule and the protocol software implementing it. 

Realization 

Development of the network, the Baresim System 
Interconnection (BSI) started in 1991. A prototype system was 
demonstrated in 1992 14 , and a fully operational configuration 
driving several display systems became operational in 1993. 
The network is also used in our laboratory aircraft, a Cessna 
Citation II. In this aircraft, each chair is equipped with an 
interactive display system, consisting of a high resolution 
color LCD and a 386SX based Single Board Computer (SBC). 
Interaction with the system is possible by means of a touch 
screen. A host computer collects aircraft information through 
a variety of interfaces, and transmits this information to the 
display systems. 


The DELPHINS Display Design System 

The development of display software for the research 
simulator and the laboratory aircraft is based on the automatic 
programming paradigm 2,11 . A system for the development 
and evaluation of display software, D 3 S, has been realized in 
1991 21 . Since then experience has been gathered with D 3 S 
and the system is now being used for the development of 
display software in our laboratory, in our research flight 
simulator, and in our laboratory aircraft. We succeeded in 
combining the size and speed advantages of code generation 
with the flexibility of specification interpretation, and in our 
goal to eliminate the maintenance of software at the 
implementation level. Our experience with the development of 
the EFIS and the software development system D 3 S shows 
that an upfront investment in flexibility and upgradeability 
pays off very fast due to the high frequency of the recurring 
maintenance cost during the operational lifecycle of a 
research flight simulator. Conventional as well as various 
advanced display formats for research purposes, e.g. Tunnel- 
in-the-Sky 20 , have been developed with this system. 

The D 3 S philosophy is to provide computer support at the 
requirements acquisition phase, the Ul design phase, the 
software design phase, the code development phase, the 
software integration phase, and during maintenance and 
rehosting. All transitions between these phases are computer 
mediated, keeping all participants in the same loop through 
computer support. 

Our approach aims for end-user oriented automatic code 
generation. In this approach, experienced software designers 
and programmers are still required for the system integration 
of the display software. To support them, tools which translate 
the end-user oriented specification into a specification more 
suitable for system integration are needed. 

By developing a domain model which makes it easier for the 
user to implement changes in the specification than in the 
source code, the motivation to make changes at the 
implementation level disappears. 

Specification 

For our purpose, a specification method, the so-called Display 
Definition Format (DDF), which is very close to the user has 
been developed. A large distance is spanned between the 
specification and the implementation level, and the 
requirements can be specified in a narrow domain. 

To eliminate the necessity of making changes for 
communication purposes, a standard interface towards the 
display software has been defined in D 3 S 21 . The high level 
part of the interface is connected to the inputs of the display 
program, and the low level part allows direct access to the 
buffers containing the object descriptions. 

To speed up the process of acquiring a workable initial 
specification, the Ul designer is supported with tools which 
allow him to specify an initial design, evaluate its behaviour 
and refine it through the feedback obtained this way. 
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Implementation 

The actual Implementation is derived from the specification 
via a series of formal manipulations, often referred to as 
transformations. Vertical transformations are used to reduce 
the level of abstraction, and proceed from the specification 
level to the implementation level, and horizontal 
transformations are used to optimize the code. An advanced 
code generation facility allows the automatic construction of a 
real executable prototype for further evaluation. 

The degree of automation in the translation process is very 
high. In fact, no interaction with the user is required. 

The efficiency of the implemented code is very high, and 
situations In which it is useful to modify the generated code to 
increase display update rates are rarely possible. 

The approach to code generation used in D 3 S combines most 
of the flexibility from executable specifications with the 
advantages in speed and size of code generation. The first 
specification-evaluation cycle comprises the process of 
acquiring a workable initial specification. Once this 
specification is complete, the implementation is generated. 
This rapid prototyping capability reduces the effort required 
for initial concept evaluation. The second specification- 
evaluation cycle represents simulator or in-flight evaluation. 
Since the specification is loaded at the start of the program, 
changes to the display format can be implemented in the 
specification without having to regenerate the software. Thus, 
code generation has been taken out of the second 
specification-evaluation cycle, which reduces the turnaround 
time for simulator and in-flight evaluation. Furthermore, it 
prevents the user from making changes to the display format 
at the implementation level, since the information simply is not 
in the source code. 

Software integration 

Integration with the flight simulator or the laboratory aircraft 
requires the assistance from software specialists. To support 
these specialists, various tools can be used. To obtain an 
overview of the software design and the communication with 
the other systems, the specification can be translated into 
diagrammatic charts. To support the programmer with the 
integration of the software, source files containing the exact 
specification of the interface of the display software are 
automatically generated. This is especially useful since this 
information is both required for the transmitting modules and 
their receiving counterparts. 

Maintenance and Reuse 

A variety of tools can be used for display software 
maintenance at the specification level. Since the specification 
is easy to understand, in most cases a text editor suffices. For 
a modification of the layout, a graphics editor is more 
appropriate. 

Since reusability is provided at the specification level, where 
the functionality is not yet influenced by all kind of 
implementation specific details, this method also encourages 
reuse of existing display formats. 


Upgradeabilitv and rehosting 

To rehost the display software to the selected target system, 
code generators for the various target systems (PC, 
TMS34020, IRIS) have been developed. By designing for 
hardware independency and separating hardware 
independent and hardware dependent mechanisms, the effort 
required for upgrading to newer systems has been minimized, 
while the ability to optimize for the target hardware remains. 
In this way, the software lifecycle can be extended beyond 
the hardware lifecycle. 

Conclusion 

It is important to recognize that due to the higher frequency of 
changes in requirements the lifecycle of a research simulator 
differs from that of a training simulator, which necessitates a 
higher degree of flexibility for the former one. 

The establishment of a framework to translate user 
requirements into hardware and software design 
requirements, and the integration of software requirements 
with hardware design synthesis allows an efficient iterative 
design process. In this way, it is possible to develop and 
optimize a system for the specific application and avoid the 
situation where over-dimensioned and thus too expensive 
systems are acquired. 

System development and acquisition cost can further be 
reduced by using of-the-shelf equipment and components 
instead of buying or developing dedicated hardware or using 
workstations. The development of the EFIS and the network 
described in this paper are examples of this approach. 

With respect to software development it is important to 
recognize the difference between the typical software lifecycle 
of a training and a research simulator. Furthermore, it is 
important to recognize the need to go beyond prototyping. 

By applying the automatic programming paradigm, it is 
possible to eliminate most software maintenance at the 
implementation level. By providing computer support at all 
design phases, the transitions between these phases can be 
computer mediated. In this way it is possible to reduce 
communication problems and keep all participants in the 
same loop. By separating hardware dependent and hardware 
independent mechanisms and using a hardware dependent 
rule-base for optimization, efficient rehosting is possible, and 
the software lifecycle can be extended beyond the hardware 
lifecycle. Furthermore, this allows a smooth transition from 
simulator evaluation to in-flight testing. 

The fact that all components are already being integrated with 
existing equipment allows us to already use systems 
developed for the SRS for research purposes. A big 
advantage of this approach is that in this way much 
experience can be gained with this new technology. 
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Abstract 

Over the years, airplanes have become increasingly de¬ 
pendent on digital systems. Largely because of this, the 
value of airplane system simulations has increased sub¬ 
stantially and the simulation user community has broad¬ 
ened dramatically. To meet the growing demand on its 
services, the simulation development community must 
continue to pursue, and even create, new methods and 
technologies. Faced with this challenge. The Boeing 
Company’s Flight Systems Laboratory (FSL) devel¬ 
oped a Graphical Software Development (GSD) system 
with automatic code generation capabilities as a key 
part in its support of airplane simulation development, 
particularly development of the 777 airplane simula¬ 
tion. This paper provides an overview of Boeing’s im¬ 
plementation of GSD technology; shows how it has 
been used to meet the demanding requirements of de¬ 
signing, simulating and testing the 111 airplane; and 
discusses the challenges that FSL has had to face be¬ 
cause of the use of GSD. 

Introduction 

For Boeing, the scope of simulation has changed signifi¬ 
cantly. The simulation needs of airplane programs in¬ 
creased as the airplanes increasingly relied on digital 
systems. In 1980, there were few simulations. Those 
which did exist encompassed only ’’basic” airplane 
characteristics of the 727, 737, and 747 airplanes. By 
1981, with the development of the 757, 767, and the 
737-300, simulations of the Autopilot and Flight Man¬ 
agement Computers (the first digital airplane systems) 
were added to the basic airplane simulations. The size 
of the simulation doubled with these additions. These 
simulations were used to support newly developed 
avionics ’’test benches”. Thus, the user community of 
the simulation expanded. In 1984, the development of 
the 747-400 brought further changes to simulations at 
Boeing, and to FSL. Complex engines, displays, flap/ 
slats, and waming/caution systems, among others, were 
added to the simulation. The number of systems and 
subsystems simulated increased substantially and the 
overall size of the simulation again doubled. The simu¬ 
lation now supported multiple test benches and an engi¬ 
neering simulator with a fully functioning flight deck. 

The 111 airplane has been designed as Boeing’s first all- 
digital aircraft. This has had an impact on FSL far great¬ 


er than any previous change. Simulation si/e has 
jumped 5-7 times from the 747^100. In previous test 
benches, 1000-2000 signals made up the software/hard¬ 
ware interface, now every wire or signal in the airplane 
(30 to 50 thousand signals) is potentially available in tire 
simulation. In addition to supporting stand-alone test 
benches and fully functioning flight deck cabs, the sim¬ 
ulation also supports integrated test-benches, a Flight 
Controls Test Rig (or ’’Iron Bird”), and a Systems In¬ 
tegration Lab that contains all the avionics on die air¬ 
plane. 

To meet the 111 airplane development needs and sched¬ 
ule, FSL relied heavily on a number of new technolo¬ 
gies, one of which was GSD. Although GSD was devel¬ 
oped at Boeing before the start of 111 development, its 
use has been primarily in support of this airplane pro¬ 
gram. 

Overview of GSD 

As its name implies, the GSD technology provides the 
ability to create source code files graphically. It is used 
to greatly reduce errors, both interpretational and syn¬ 
tactical, and coding effort through a significant level of 
automation. A GSD diagram editor permits a user to 
create system diagrams via a graphical user interface 
employing familiar diagramming symbols. GSD utili¬ 
ties are then available to perform syntactic checking of 
individual diagrams, to output diagrams in documenta¬ 
tion-ready formats, and to automatically create com¬ 
pile-ready source code. FSL developed a GSD system 
in-house to support simulation development activities. 
FSL’s implementation is known as GSDS (Graphical 
Simulation Development System). 

The diagram editor allows the user to create three types 
of diagrams: (1) flow control, (2) block diagram, and (3) 
dataflow. These diagrams completely describe the 
execution sequence, computational aspects, and data 
flow of a system. Each of the diagram types are de¬ 
scribed below. 

Flowcharts are used by many software engineers to rep¬ 
resent control flow visually. The GSDS diagram editor 
allows the engineer to not only create these diagrams 
graphically, but also to use them to organize the block 
diagrams and ultimately the simulation code. An exam¬ 
ple flow control diagram is shown in Figure 1. If a flow 
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control diagram gets too complex, it can be decomposed 
into hierarchical components. The How control dia¬ 
grams, then, specify the execution of other flow control 
diagrams and of block diagrams. 

The block diagrams form the bottom, or primitive, layer 
of diagrams. These diagrams depict the computations 
and simple functions needed to implement the system 
being modelled. They consist of elements such as 
single- and multi-variable inputs and outputs, summing 
junctions, gains, limits, quotients, and many other com¬ 
putational symbols. Block diagrams can also use table- 
lookup functions and user-defined icons that can repre¬ 
sent any programmable function. An example block 
diagram is provided in Figure 2. 

The dataflow diagrams show the flow of signals through 
the system. With these, the user can verify a signal’s ori¬ 
gin and path through the system. Signals can either be 
shown singularly or can be grouped together into vec¬ 
tors. An example dataflow diagram is shown in Figure 
3. 

The diagram editor provides a palette of standard dia¬ 
gramming symbols (Figure 4). The user can quickly 
create diagrams with a series of mouse clicks and move¬ 
ments. A location is selected on a diagram and then a 
symbol is chosen from the palette. The symbols are then 
interconnected simply by selecting the source and des¬ 
tination symbols. After a diagram is completed, a syn¬ 
tactical check is available to verify the diagram’s cor¬ 
rectness and to detect invalid feedback loops. In 
addition, the input and output data types for each symbol 
are verified for consistency and correctness for that 
symbol and missing inputs and outputs for each symbol 
are detected. 

The signal (variable) data types are defined by one or 
more data dictionaries. Each entry in the data dictio¬ 
naries consists of the variable name followed by its type, 
common block, and description, and value if it is a 
constant. The dictionaries may be edited while running 
the diagram editor or independently of the diagram edi¬ 
tor. These dictionaries support a multi-user environ¬ 
ment. Interface symbols between modelled systems are 
defined in the source system’s data dictionary. The de¬ 
signer of the destination system then accesses the vari¬ 
ables from that dictionary. 

GSDS, using an database, handles each symbol internal¬ 
ly as a construct whose primary attributes are its type 
and its input and output lists. The type is used by the 
code generator to determine which of a variety of coding 
templates to use in generating source code. It also de¬ 
fines what requirements are placed upon inputs and out¬ 
puts to each symbol. Connections between symbols are 
handled as constructs whose primary attributes are the 
element from which the line originates (its source) and 
that at which it terminates (its destination). The code 


generator uses these connections to verify type compat¬ 
ibility and determine coding order. 

GSDS usage in 777 program 

At the onset of the development effort, the 777 program 
selected a number of new technologies to achieve the 
program initiatives. One of these was the use of GSDS 
for Specification Control Document (SCD) and simula¬ 
tion development. The fundamental reasons for this 
choice were: (1) simplified documentation: one docu¬ 
ment would exist for both the SCD and the simulation, 
(2) reduced cycle time for simulation development, (3) 
reduced number of people required for SCD and simula¬ 
tion development, (4) reduced variations introduced 
into simulation code that result from the different pro¬ 
gramming styles of code developers, and (5) achieved 
a level of Line-Replaceable Unit (LRU) simulation fi¬ 
delity never before achieved in a Boeing airplane, in a 
shorter period of time. GSDS met the program expecta¬ 
tions in each of these areas. However GSDS usage pres¬ 
ented FSL with unforeseen challenges during the 777 
simulation development period. The following two sec¬ 
tions describe the benefits realized by the 777 program 
and the challenges that FSL addressed as a result of the 
GSDS usage. 

Bene fi ts . tQ 777-Pr o gram 

SCD and Simulation Development 

The use of GSDS altered the SCD and simulation devel¬ 
opment practices for a number of LRU and simulation 
developers. In past airplane programs, without GSDS, 
SCDs for the LRUs and airplane systems were designed 
by engineers and then developed either on paper or on 
a stand-alone, computer-based drafting system by tech¬ 
nical support personnel. The SCDs were, and remain, 
the primary documentation for vendor support. In addi¬ 
tion, SCDs were used to develop simulation documents 
from which simulation code was hand-developed by 
FSL engineers. 

With the increase in both the number of digital systems, 
and in their complexity, a more efficient method was 
needed for SCD and simulation development. GSDS 
provided this efficiency. With GSDS, the SCDs were 
created using the GSDS diagram editor. The simulation 
code was then generated directly from those diagrams 
with the code generator. Because the code was gener¬ 
ated directly from the SCD, a number of benefits were 
realized. These benefits are described in the following 
paragraphs. 

Because SCD development and simulation develop¬ 
ment occurred simultaneously, system simulations actu¬ 
ally pre-dated SCD releases. Thus, the simulation could 
be used to validate early designs and the designs were 
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modified accordingly. The initial SCD releases were 
improved as a result. 

GSDS offered an ease of use which impacted the system 
simulation designs. The effort required to code a model 
was now a fraction of what it was without GSDS; conse¬ 
quently model detail and precision increased dramati¬ 
cally. Certain LRU and airplane system details were 
emulated in the software models. The overall airplane 
simulation became a collection of detailed truth models 
rather than broad mathematical models. In addition, the 
simulation model interfaces were created from data 
dumps of the actual airplane Interface Control Drawing 
(ICD) database. Thus, the resulting simulation closely 
mapped the actual airplane digital design. Because of 
this, the LRU (or airplane system) design has been 
tested at a more detailed level. Since the simulation di¬ 
rectly mapped the SCD, system design validation was 
more exact. In addition, the software models became in¬ 
terchangeable with their hardware equivalents (com¬ 
monly known as ’plug-compatible’). Thus, in an inte¬ 
grated hardware test environment, the time lost to 
non-functioning LRUs has been reduced by swapping 
in the software models. 

FSL was now involved earlier in the airplane design 
cycle. The system designers needed simulation turn¬ 
around times from FSL reduced. The GSDS code gener¬ 
ator, along with other FSL developed tools, provided the 
needed turn-around times. Response times for FSL 
were reduced up to 75%. Figure 5 shows example FSL 
response times with and without GSDS. 

An additional benefit derived from the use of GSDS was 
the simulation code documentation. The code was now 
fully described by the GSDS block diagrams. This eased 
the time required to learn a system when new people 
were added to the project or when someone from a dif¬ 
ferent area required system knowledge. Also, system 
designers now knew exactly what was coded in the sim¬ 
ulation. 

Simulation Common Models 

One of the most important benefits that the 777 program 
realized because of GSDS was the ability to economi¬ 
cally create a set of simulation software models that met 
a common set of requirements. These models became 
known as Simulation Common Models (SCMs) and be¬ 
came instrumental in developing software for the 777. 
Though not all the SCMs were produced with GSDS 
(about 60% were), the benefit of GSDS usage was sig¬ 
nificant on the overall development of the SCMs. 

SCMs are simulation models of LRUs and airplane sys¬ 
tems that were developed and released concurrently. 
The same models were then used in multiple environ¬ 
ments. They were used by (1) 777 system developers to 
refine and validate their designs; (2) 777 designers to 


generate data documents for shipment to Training Sim¬ 
ulator vendors; (3) flight deck design engineers in Flight 
Deck Cabs for cockpit design and airplane marketing; 
and (4) avionics testers in test benches, and cither hard¬ 
ware test environments for LRU integration and valida¬ 
tion. Because all the environments used a common set 
of software models, a higher level of individual airplane 
system design validation and airplane system integra¬ 
tion occurred. 

Since the models were used in a number of environ¬ 
ments, the requirements against the models increased 
dramatically. The level of complexity required for the 
models also increased. In addition, the demands on the 
model developers increased so that the multiple test en¬ 
vironments remained satisfied. GSDS provided the 
technology to achieve the higher level of complexity 
and to satisfy the demands from the test environments 
within a period of time and with a level of manpower 
that was economically acceptable for the 777 program. 

Challenges to FSL 

As with most new technology, the implementation of 
GSD has required changes to existing simulation devel¬ 
opment processes and to existing resources. FSL was 
faced with major changes in software configuration 
control, simulation development methods, disk space, 
and real-time computers. The effect on each of these 
areas is described in the following sections. 

Confi g ur a tion Contro l 

The key elements in configuration control are: (1) deter¬ 
mine what is to be controlled, known as the configura¬ 
tion item, and (2) determine how the configuration item 
will be controlled. With software, the configuration 
item is typically source code routines since they are the 
root elements of a software model. For a software model 
built with GSD, source code is no longer die configura¬ 
tion item. Instead, the GSD diagrams are considered the 
configuration item since they are now the root element 
of the software model. 

At the inception of the 111 simulation development, 
FSL decided to make each individual diagram a config¬ 
uration item. Since the diagrams are stored in ASCII for¬ 
mat, a source control system could be utilized. FSL im¬ 
plemented the UNIX Software Code Control System 
(SCCS). As the simulation development progressed, die 
FSL engineers found using SCCS for diagram control¬ 
ling was cumbersome and required ever escalating disk 
space. Two reasons were cited for these problems. First, 
SCCS was not readily accessible from die GSDS dia¬ 
gram editor. Thus, to maintain tracking of all changes, 
an engineer had to check out a diagram, enter die dia¬ 
gram editor, make die changes, exit die editor, and 
check the diagram back in. For a high volume of 
changes, this is burdensome for the engineers. Second, 
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source control systems like SCCS store the differences 
between updated files and their originals rather than the 
entire updated files; this conserves disk space. This fea¬ 
ture was nullified when SCCS was used with GSDS dia¬ 
gram files since even the smallest change to a diagram 
could result in a large change to the ASCII file. 

Even though SCCS provided the tracking necessary to 
control die GSDS developed softwared, it was ineffi¬ 
cient to implement and use. Because of this, FSL instead 
made the models themselves the configuration items 
rather than the GSDS diagrams. 

The concept of each software model being a configura¬ 
tion item was accomplished with two key elements: the 
UNIX directory structure and FSL produced tools. The 
UNIX directory structure essentially provided a place 
holder for the different types of items that made up a to¬ 
tal model. Each model had used a common directory 
"tree” (Figure 6). Within each model’s directory tree 
were different sub-directories, one of which contained 
strictly GSDS related files, another source code files, 
and another object files. Each model had a directory tree 
in a development area and an identical tree in the config¬ 
uration controlled release area. FSL then created tools 
to update and release models in the configuration con¬ 
trol area at scheduled intervals. 

Although inefficiency still exists, FSL is striving to con¬ 
tinuously improve this configuration control scheme to 
provide a consistent, efficient configuration manage¬ 
ment for GSDS generated software models. 

Simulation Development Practices 

The use of GSDS changed simulation design methods 
for The Boeing Company. Prior to GSDS, simulations 
were hand-coded from SCD specifications provided by 
airplane system design engineers. The simulation engi¬ 
neers interpreted the specifications and developed the 
simulation code. A large portion of simulation develop¬ 
ment time was then devoted to resolving syntax and cod¬ 
ing errors found while attempting to compile and link 
the code into a simulation. The simulation engineers 
would then produce data to verify that what was coded 
matched the original specifications. Once this was veri¬ 
fied, the system design engineers could use the simula¬ 
tion to validate their design. This process is shown in 
Figure 5. This figure also shows how the simulation de¬ 
velopment process was altered considerably with 
GSDS. The design engineer and simulation engineer 
now developed the SCD with the GSDS diagram editor. 
The design engineer either directly entered design 
changes or provided red-lined GSDS diagrams to the 
simulation engineer. The simulation code was then gen¬ 
erated from die diagrams with die GSDS code generator, 
'['lie time spent debugging syntax errors was eliminated, 
lime spend in simuladon design verification was also 


eliminated. Overall, it’s estimated that a 25% revision 
to a simulation model with 50,000 lines of code takes 
75% less time to implement when GSDS is used than 
when it is not. 

Aldiough this process improvement brought benefits to 
die design engineers, it brought new challenges for FSL. 
Because die simulation code was generated from SCD 
diagrams, the design engineers became die de facto sim¬ 
ulation code designers and developers. The problem 
that surfaced was the SCD developers were more con¬ 
cerned with their diagrams conforming to SCD diagram 
etiquette than with the quality of the simulation code 
generated. The diagrams were often designed in ways 
diat produced inefficient code. FSL’s role in code design 
was reduced to making diagramming recommendations 
and improving the code generator wherever possible. 

Another challenge for FSL was minimizing the impact 
of changes to the GSDS tool itself on the SCD and simu¬ 
lation development. With the significant GSDS usage in 
the 111 SCD and simulation development, the GSDS 
designers became an important contributor in the design 
loop. The GSDS design was still forming at the begin¬ 
ning of the 111 . In addition, the size and scope of the 111 
development at times overextended the GSDS design. 
As a result, the GSDS problem resolution cycle time im¬ 
pacted design milestones. 

Disk Space 

Another factor affected by the implementation of GSDS 
was disk space. Disk space was considered by many to 
be a non-issue since it was typically a ’cheap' resource. 
The increase in the amount of disk space required by 
models developed with GSDS was far beyond projec¬ 
tions. 

Individually, GSDS diagrams are not large consumers of 
disk space. A GSDS diagram could range anywhere 
from 1 Kilobyte (Kb) to 120 Kb of disk space, with an 
average diagram taking about 20 Kb. However, a com¬ 
mon 111 LRU simulation model contains approximate¬ 
ly 300 diagrams. Thus the size of the package of dia¬ 
grams is 6 Megabytes (Mb). The GSDS database, 
constructed from the diagrams and dictionaries uses an 
additional 4.5 Mb. The code generator creates approxi¬ 
mately 23,000 software lines of code (sloe) from the 300 
diagrams. This code uses 1.7 Mb. When this code is 
compiled, the binaries consume an additional 0.8 Mb. 
The total disk space consumption for tire example 
GSDS-developed simulation model is 13 Mb. A hand- 
developed simulation model with a similar number of 
sloe consumes about one-fifth the disk space. 

The numbers described above made up a fraction of tire 
total amount of disk space necessary for development 
and release of tire set of SCMs. Every airplane system 
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simulated had a unique disk space requirement based on 
the needs of die customers of diat model. The typical 
disk space requirement was 3-4 limes diat of previous 
airplane simulation development. Each SCM release re¬ 
quired 300 Mb. The multiple SCM customers used re¬ 
leases at different rates. As many as 6 SCM releases 
were concurrendy available. 

None of FSL’s computer systems supported physical 
disks large enough to meet the disk space usage men¬ 
tioned above. As a result, network of software links was 
established between available disks to create illusion of 
contiguous disk space of the size required by the SCMs. 
Several problems surfaced widi this implementation: 
(1) machine performance was degraded, (2) the number 
of system links required soon exceeded the maximum 
allowed on the computer systems, and (3) the number of 
disks required to meet the total disk requirement ex¬ 
ceeded the number of physical mounts available on the 
computer systems. 

Odier steps were taken to help manage die unexpected 
disk space needs. Development groups were given re¬ 
sponsibility for managing their own disk usage with a 
budgeted amount of disk space. Thus cleanup of unnec¬ 
essary disk usage was peer induced. Also, configuration 
control was centralized to one group which centralized 
the task of managing the total set of SCM released soft¬ 
ware. Eventually, though, FSL was forced to expand its 
disk resources to meet the unexpected demand. 

R eal-Time Performa n ce 

The requirements were demanding for the 111 airplane 
simulation and its individual software model compo¬ 
nents. The 111 program desired a level of comprehen¬ 
sive LRU testing and integration never before achieved 
by the company and required it earlier in the airplane de¬ 
velopment cycle. Simulation requirements included 
stringent frame times (10, 5 and even 1 milliseconds), 
latency limits, airplane ICD incorporation, software/ 
hardware interchangeability, and simulation update 
rates which support hardware LRUs. 

To support the demanding real-time requirements, FSL 
chose the state-of-the-art Harris NightHawk4800 mul¬ 
tiprocess real-time system in 1990. This system pro¬ 
vided up to 10 times the compute power of the real-time 
systems in FSL at the time. Table 1 shows the hardware 
specifications of the NightHawk 4800. 


TABLE 1 Harris Nighillawk 4X00 Specifications 
CPU 


Long word 

Length 

32 bits 

Processors 

one or two per board (maximum X 
per system) 

System Bus 

Harris VME 

Physical 

Address Space 

4 GB 

Floating Point 
Accelerator 

On-chip 

Memory Man¬ 
agement Unit 

Motorola MC88200 CMMIJ, 
25MHz 4 KB memory pages 
56-engry Page Address Transla¬ 
tion Cache 

Cache Memory 

Motorola MC88200 CMMU, 25 
MHz; both write-through and 
copy-back algorithms used; con¬ 
current address translation and 
cache access. 


MEMORY SUBSYSTEMS 


Maximum 

Physical 

Memory 

192 MB 

Global Memory 

8 to 128 MB 

On-board 

Memory 

Available in increments of 8-, 
16-, 32-, and 64-MB per board; 
0,1 or 2 boards per system 


INPUT/OUTPUT 


I/O Bus 

8—, 19—, or 21-slot Hams VME, 
superset of VME with parity 
checking and synchronous burst 
mode performance enhancement; 
triple-height Eurocard. 

I/O Bus 
Performance 

40 MB per second (with memory 
expansion); 10 MB per second 
(without memory expansion). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Local-Area 

Network 

Ethernet (IEEE 802.3), TCP/IP 

Wide-Area 

Network 

X.25 TCP/IP packet switching; 
DDN conformance 
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GSDS, as mentioned earlier, was instrumental in FSL 
meeting functionality and fidelity simulation require¬ 
ments. However, as the simulation developed, its size 
grew far beyond expectations. The fact that the dia¬ 
grams were created more for SCD etiquette than for 
real-time performance had a large impact. Also, system 
designers tended to overdesign the simulation compo¬ 
nents with GSDS, because of the ease of use it provided. 
As a result, frame time requirements were relaxed and 
more CPUs on the Night Hawk were used to run the sim¬ 
ulation - thereby increasing latency in the simulation. 
Additionally, the simulation overextended the dynamic 
memory on the machine and the number of symbols in 
the simulation overwhelmed the machine I/O capabili¬ 
ty. FSL was faced with either improving the hardware/ 
software configuration or scaling back the simulation. 

Thus far, a combination of hardware and software 
changes have been implemented to improve the real¬ 
time performance of the simulation. With hardware, a 
series of CPU upgrades, memory additions, operating 
system updates, and compiler improvements were 
installed until the next generation multiprocess machine 
was available - the NightHawk 5800 series. Beginning 
in December 1993, the major test systems in FSL began 
converting to the 5800. Because the simulation was gen¬ 
erated directly from SCDs, software improvements 
were limited to multirating the simulation models, im¬ 
proving the GSDS generated code, and optimizing the 
compiled code. 

With these improvements, FSL was able to meet the pro¬ 
gram requirements, though some of the original require¬ 
ments were relaxed. The simulation did not exceed la¬ 
tency limits, met the relaxed frame time requirements, 
and supported hardware LRU update rates. FSL pro¬ 
vided simulation models which, when integrated with 


the airplane ICD, were compatible with their hardware 
counterparts. 

Summary 

The simulation community has seen, and will continue 
to see, increasing demands on its products, especially 
with the proliferation of digital systems on aircraft. One 
way we in FSL have sought to meet this challenge is 
through the implementation of GSDS. The fact that FSL 
has been able to meet the stringent demands of the air¬ 
plane program for simulation capability and availability 
is largely because of the widespread use of GSDS for 
SCD and simulation development. At the same time, 
this technology has challenged FSL in the areas of soft¬ 
ware configuration control, simulation development, 
disk space resources, and real-time performance. 

The major complication in simulation development 
introduced by the use of GSDS was the trade-off be¬ 
tween SCD diagram etiquette and simulation perfor¬ 
mance. Most often, the LRU design engineers deemed 
diagram etiquette more important than efficient simula¬ 
tion code. As a result, the performance of the LRU simu¬ 
lations was impacted significantly. 

The development of the 777 airplane has shown that im¬ 
plementation of the graphical simulation development 
technology is a critical step toward total integrated de¬ 
velopment of an all-digital airplane. 
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FIGURE 3: Example GSDS Dataflow Diagram 
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FIGURE 4: GSDS Block Diagramming Symbol Palette 
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Figure 5: Simulation Model Development Process 





The ’src’ directory 
contains all the 
source files for the 
model 


The ’gsds’ directory 
contains all the 
GSDS specific 
files. 


The ’lib’ directory 
contains all the 
compiled object 
files for the model. 


FIGURE 6: Unix Directory Structure for GSDS Model Configuration Control 
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SIMULATION OF A REDUNDANT DIGITAL ASYNCHRONOUS FLIGHT 
CONTROL SYSTEM IN A MULTI-PROCESS ENVIRONMENT 
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Abstract 

A digital flight control system with redundant Line 
Replaceable Units (LRUs) and data busses which all 
run asynchronously with respect to each other could 
not be accurately modeled with traditional 
methods. Simulation of such a system requires 
variable time steps and a much higher 
computational load than single-thread simulations. 
This paper describes a variable time step method 
and special task schedulers which manage the 
execution of asynchronous tasks. Also described is 
the methodology of distributing the tasks in a 
parallel processor environment. The ability to alter 
the parameters which effect the asynchronous 
nature of the system allows one to study aspects of 
digital flight control systems that could not be done 
in traditional simulation environments or in 
hardware bench studies. 

Introduction 

Traditional airplane simulations consist of a flight 
control system, control surface and actuator 
dynamics, other subsystem model 
s, aerodynamics models, airplane dynamics, and a 
model of the flight environment. Most of the 
simulated systems and the flight environment are 
continuous (or analog) and are modeled using 
ordinary differential equations. The flight control 
system is typically digital with multiple sample rates. 
These types of aircraft simulations are used 
extensively to study and refine aircraft and flight 
control systems designs. 

Digital flight control systems usually contain 
redundant signal paths through different LRUs that 


carry pilot commands to control actuators. These 
redundant signal paths are typically not modeled 
because their contribution to the overall airplane 
performance in a healthy system is minimal. 
Including them often prevents a simulation from 
running in “real time” due to increased 
computational loads. 

A major design consideration for digital flight 
control systems is the mechanism used to control 
data flow and the scheduling of events. Systems can 
be designed with a centralized controller that 
schedules all events in the system. Distributed 
systems may have many self contained controllers 
that only schedule events in a limited part of the 
system. In distributed systems with multiple 
controllers that are strictly autonomous, identical 
events can happen at different times in different 
signal paths. The ability to control these differences 
in event times is critical so that the simulation user 
can modify and observe the asynchronous behavior 
of the system. 

This paper describes software and methods that 
allow careful control of event timing in the 
simulation of an airplane with a redundant 
asynchronous flight control system. 

Scope and Methods of Approach 

Three major topics are covered in this paper: (1) a 
set of variable time step schedulers used to control 
asynchronous events, (2) user specified data that 
defines the asynchronous behavior of the system, 
and (3) the distribution of models across multiple 
simulation computer processors to improve 
simulation performance. 


Copyright l<m by TilK BOHING COMPANY. 
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Flight Control System Modeled 

Figure 1 illustrates the flight control system being 
modeled. This system utilizes redundant paths of 
digital signals. The devices which process these 



Figure 1 — Flight Control System Modeled 


signals are called Line Replaceable Units (LRUs). 
The signals originating from the pilot control inputs 
and various aircraft sensors are transmitted on 
multiple asynchronous data busses and read from 
the busses into multiple flight control computers. 
The outputs of the flight control computers are 
transmitted on the asynchronous data busses and 
read from the busses into actuator controllers which 
close the analog loop around the control surface 
actuators. Each LRU has its own clock that 
determines when events happen within the LRU. 
Each data bus transmitter (one for each LRU) has 
its own clock that determines when it is permissible 
to transmit. The system is asynchronous because no 
central controller exists to synchronize LRUs or 
transmitters. 


Modeling Events 

The two basic types of events modeled are those 
within an LRU (referred to as tasks) and those that 
happen between LRUs (referred to as 
transmissions). All tasks within a single LRU are 
controlled by that LRU’s clock and are executed in a 
defined sequence. No central controller exists to 
synchronize LRU or bus transmitter clocks. 
Therefore, tasks within one LRU are asynchronous 
with respect to tasks in another LRU and 
transmissions on one bus are asynchronous with 
respect to transmissions on another bus. 


In an asynchronous system, events do not occur in a 
predetermined sequence. A mechanism must be 
built into the simulation to allow for all possible 
sequences of events. This mechanism must provide 
repeatability or changeability of the sequence of 
events based upon predefined parameters. A user 
must have control over this set of parameters to be 
able to study effects of variations in asynchronous 
event timing. 

The two basic sets of parameters controlled by the 
user in this simulation are clock rates and start times 
associated with each LRU and transmitter. 
Controlling the values for these parameters gives 
the user complete control over the sequence of 
events. 

A common time must exist to compare results of 
asynchronous events. All events in typical 
simulations are directly tied to a common time 
variable. In this simulation, an independent 
reference time is defined that is external to all LRU 
and transmitter clocks and is referred to as base 
time. All LRU and transmitter clock rates are 
defined relative to base time. 

Figure 2 illustrates LRU task and transmitter event 
timing, the parameters controlled by the user and 
their interrelationship. 



Figure 2 — LRU Task And Transmilter Time Lines 


Each LRU clock and transmitter clock has a start 
time (STL m and STT m ) and a clock rate (CRL m and 
CRT m ) set by the user. A start time indicates when 
an LRU or transmitter will begin functioning 
relative to base time. The clock rate is a ratio of 
clock time to base time. For example, an LRU clock 
rate of 1.0 results in time on that LRU being 
identical to base time and a clock multiplier of 1.01 
would force that LRU to run l r r faster than base 
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time. All LRUs and transmitters may be set to start 
at different base times and run with different clock 
rates. 

The user also specifies the number, order and 
duration of tasks within each LRU. The task 
duration (dj) is the time allowed to execute that task 
as measured by the LRU clock. The sum of 
durations for all the tasks in that LRU represent the 
frame time for that LRU (FT m ). The continuous 
aspects of the simulation, like the airplane and 
control actuator dynamics, are considered LRUs 
with a clock rate of one. 

Similarly, for each transmitter the user must specify 
what messages are to be transmitted, the order in 
which messages are to be transmitted, the 
wordstrings that make up each message, the 
duration of or allowable time to transmit each word 
string, the time between transmissions (TI m ), and 
any other transmitter protocol parameters. 

Control of Time and Events 

Control of events in simulations is based on the 
control of some time base and when events occur in 
that time base. Time for simulations of analog 
systems is controlled by a fixed time step. 
Procedures for integrating ordinary differential 
equations with a fixed time step are well known. The 
selection of a fixed time step is a trade between 
simulation execution speed and the fidelity of the 
dynamics being modeled. For simulations of digital 
systems, it is typical to select a fixed time step as a 
function of sampling frequencies. In both types of 
simulations it is possible to select a fixed time step 
that will model the necessary dynamics and discrete 
events while maintaining an acceptable simulation 
execution speed. 

In this simulation, the interval between 
asynchronous discrete events varies as time 
advances and may be as small as one nano second. A 
fixed time step would need to be small enough to see 
all events. A one nano second fixed time step would 
result in a simulation execution speed too slow to be 
practical. Therefore, a variable time step with a 
resolution of one nano second was chosen. For 
example, the time step may at times be one nano 
second and other times be 10 milliseconds 
depeneding on the interval between asynchronous 
events. It should be noted that although base time 
changes with a variable time step, tasks within an 
LRU use a fixed time step for integration. This 
fixed time step is the frame time of that LRU 
relative to the LRU clock. 


This simulation incorporates two types of schedulers 
to control events. A task scheduler controls the 
advance of base time and when LRU tasks run. A 
bus scheduler controls when the bus model runs 
relative to the task scheduler. The bus model 
controls when each transmission occurs according to 
bus protocol and timing parameters. 

Task Schedulers 

This simulation is partitioned into separate 
processes. Each process contains a copy of the task 
scheduler that will execute tasks for one or more 
LRU. 

The coordinated effort of all task schedulers is to 
execute each task in each LRU in an order that 
represents the start times, clock rates, and task 
durations that were specified by the user. 

Coordination between all task schedulers is 
accomplished by posting values to areas in common 
(or shared) memory. The two key areas are the one 
reserved for the posted table and the one reserved 
for the task table. 

The posted table contains the name of the task that 
is to run next, the time that task is to begin (posted 
time) and the scheduler associated with that task. 

The task table is used to determine which task of all 
tasks in the system to post in the posted table. An 
example of the task table is shown below. 


Task Table 


LRU 

Task 

Time 

Scheduler 

LRUj 

fltCtT3 

0.018 

1 

LRU 2 

fltctr i 

0.024 

0 

lru 3 

fItCtrs 

0.015 

5 

lru 4 

actctr 3 

0.017 

3 

LRU 5 

actctr! 

0.016 

9 

lru 6 

sensor 2 

0.020 

3 





BAP 

aero 

0.040 

0 


The table has one entry for each LRU in the system. 
An entry contains the task to run next in that LRU, 
the time (in terms of base time) that task is to begin, 
and the scheduler which will execute that task. 

The task scheduler in each process continually 
monitors the scheduler parameter in the posted 
table. When its unique value is posted it begins the 
execution phase of the posted task. The scheduler 
coordinates with the bus scheduler, updates base 
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time and determines the task and time to run that 
should be posted next during the execution phase. 

Execution Phase 

The task schedulers coordinate communication 
between tasks and the bus model during the 
execution phase illustrated on Figure 3. 



Figure 3 — Execution Phase 

A task scheduler begins its execution phase by 
waiting until the busses have come up to the current 
posted time. Once it is determined that the busses 
are up to date, base time is updated. Then that part 
of the current task which performs communication 
with the busses is executed. The bus model is 
therefore not being executed while a task is reading 
bus data. This insures proper coordination of 
communications between the bus and tasks. 

After the bus communication portion of the task is 
completed, the task scheduler determines the next 
task that will be run on the current LRU. The task 
scheduler then updates this LRU’s row in the task 
table with this task and it’s time to run. The time to 
run is determined by multiplying the duration of the 
task by the clock rate for the LRU (dj x CRL m ). 

Then the table is scanned to determine the next 
task, across all LRUs, that is to be executed. Data 
recording for this process is executed and the next 
task, time to run, and corresponding task scheduler 
are posted. 

Posting the next task allows the associated task 
scheduler to begin the execution phase and allows 
the bus model to run. 

The remaining computations in the current task are 
executed after posting. 


This structure of the execution phase assures that 
the bus model and a task do not try to access 
identical shared memory at the same time. The 
structure also takes advantage of parallel processing 
environment discussed later. 

B p s Scheduler 

The bus model and bus scheduler run in the same 
process. The bus scheduler coordinates the 
execution of the bus model in relation to the task 
schedulers. Because transmissions and bus protocol 
sequencing happen at a much higher rate than 
typical LRU tasks, we let the bus model run freely 
between LRU tasks resulting in improved 
simulation speed. The bus scheduler coordinates 
with task schedulers using the dynamically changing 
value of posted time. The bus is allowed to execute 
all transmissions and all protocol sequencing from 
the current base time up to the posted time. 

Bus Model 

The bus model controls bus transmissions according 
to the transmission timing and parameters which 
define the sequencing protocol. Figure 4 illustrates 
the two major functions of the bus model. The first 
function, protocol sequencing, determines the next 
transmitter on each bus and when to begin 
transmitting. The second function, message 
transmission, transmits the next message on each 
bus. Transmissions will be interrupted if the time to 
transmit a message exceeds posted time. 



The user defined bus protocol parameters 
determine the next active transmitter. The purpose 
of these parameters is to avoid two or more 
transmissions on the bus at the same time and to set 
transmission frequency of each transmitter. For 
example, an ARINC 629 bus has the 
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synchronization gap, terminal gap, and transmit 
interval as bus protocol parameters. The 
synchronization gap and terminal gap force a 
specified “quiet” time on the bus between each 
transmission. The transmit interval determines the 
frequency of transmissions, that is, the time between 
transmissions of a single transmitter. The next 
transmitter to transmit is the first to satisfy all three 
of the protocol parameters. 

Figure 5 illustrates the updating of the busses. One 
bus at a time is advanced through the required 
protocol sequencing up to where a message is to be 
transmitted. If the transmission start time is less 
than posted time then transmission of the message 
begins. 


message being 
transmitted 


base time 


posted 


1 message to 
i transmitted 


Bus 1 —OQU* • *DII— 


Bus2 —ODD* • -OD— 


Bus 3 -fll 

This wordstring / 

10 DD 


not transmitted. 
Wait until next 

transmitter to 
transmit again. 


ODD Ilf 


MS! 



all messages 
transmitted now 


Simulation Mode Control 

This simulation utilizes a standard definition of 
operational modes for the simulation. These modes 
are defined as follows: 

IC - This mode is for setting all models to their 
initial conditions. It is also the mode in which 
trimming is performed. Base time is zero in this 
mode. 

COMP - This is the mode in which the dynamic 
models with time dependent integrators are 
running and base time advances. 

HOLD - This mode is for “freezing” the 
simulation in time. This stops execution of all 
models and associated updates of the data. 

TRIM - This is not a separate mode but a state 
of the IC mode in which software is run to null 
airplane accelerations. 

The model code and task schedulers execute in 
different ways depending on which mode is in effect. 

Although the heart of the models are executed in 
COMP mode, what and how things are performed in 
IC mode is critical to generating a valid starting 
point for COMP mode. 

Mode Transitions 


Figure 5 - Updating Busses 

Each transmission is a message containing a group 
of wordstrings. A wordstring is an array of variables. 
The time required to transmit each wordstring 
across the bus is specified by the user. Only one 
message is transmitted on a bus at a time. When a 
message is finished a prescribed “quiet” time must 
elapse before another message may be transmitted. 

While a message is being transmitted, time for that 
bus is increased by the wordstring transmission time 
as the word is transmitted. If the next word string to 
transmit will exceed posted time the next bus is 
selected. If the message completes before posted 
time the current bus is advanced up to the next 
transmission time. 

It is important to note that each transmitter is 
autonomous to all other transmitters on that bus and 
all transmissions on a single bus are considered 
asynchronous. In a multiple bus system, all 
transmissions are asynchronous to all other 
transmissions. 

Once all busses have been advanced to posted time, 
the bus model returns to the bus scheduler. 


Since the models can be executed in different 
processes on separate CPUs, a mechanism must 
exist to insure that each model does not begin its IC 
or COMP calculations until all models are ready to 
begin that mode. One model must not be in the 
middle of IC calculations while another is doing 
COMP calculations. The models must “synch—up” 
before beginning their calculations in either mode. 

Figure 6 illustrates how the task and bus schedulers 
control execution of all models during the transition 
from IC to COMP and the transition from COMP to 
IC. Individual bits in the icdone and icmode words 
and individual elements of the ictoco and cotoic 
arrays are assigned to a unique scheduler. The 
icdone and icmode words and ictoco and cotoic 
arrays all reside in shared memory so that they are 
accessible by all processes. 

Transition from IC to COMP 

While in IC, each scheduler clears a bit in the icdone 
word and sets an element of an integer array called 
ictoco to one. 

When the scheduler observes that COMP is true 
(COMP mode is in effect for this process), icmode 
not equal to zero (not all processes have reached this 
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Figure 6 — Mode TVansition Synchronization 

point), and icdone equal to zero (all processes have 
completed the IC “synch-up”) it sets its icmode and 
icdone bits and sets its element of the cotoic array to 
zero. 


The COMP mode is the main mode of operation 
and the behavior of a task scheduler in this mode is 
described in the Control of Events section above. 

Bus Model and Simulation Modes 

Figure 8 illustrates the operation of the bus model in 
IC, HOLD, and COMP modes. 


The scheduler then waits until all processes have set 
their element of the ictoco array to zero. This 
indicates that all processes have reached this point 
and so the icmode word is cleared and the icsync flag 
is set. This allows the processes to begin their 
COMP execution. 

TVansition from COMP to IC 
When the scheduler observes that IC is true (IC 
mode is in effect for this process) and icsync is equal 
to zero (just out of COMP and processes not all here 
yet) it then waits until all processes have set their 
element of the cotoic array to zero. This indicates 
that all processes have reached this point and so the 
icsync flag is reset. This allows the processes to 
begin their IC execution. 

Task Scheduler and Simulation Modes 

Figure 7 illustrates the operation of a task scheduler 
in IC, HOLD, and COMP modes. 



Figure 8 — Bus Model and Simulation Modes 

During IC, the bus model initializes the event timing 
and bus protocol parameters. It then transmits all 
wordstrings on all busses without coordinating with 
the task scheduler. It also sets the bus time to zero. 


During IC mode each copy of the task scheduler in 
each process runs independently from the others 
and does not use the posted table in shared memory 
to determine when and what to execute. The task 
scheduler first zeros base time. To prepare for 
COMP mode, it initializes the task table and posts 
the next task, time to run and corresponding task 
scheduler. The task scheduler then executes each of 
its tasks, first for bus communication then for the 
remainder of task computations. The data 
recording function is then invoked. 


The bus model does nothing in HOLD mode. 

In COMP, if the bus time is less than posted time the 
bus model is executed. The behavior of the bus 
model is described in the Control of Events section 
above. The bus time is set equal to posted time after 
the bus model is executed. 

Parallel Processing Environment 

The computers used to run this simulation utilize 
parallel processors. To take advantage of this 
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parallel environment, processes are partitioned 
among the processors according to task and event 
durations, parallelism in the real system, memory 
requirements and computational loads. Figure 9 
illustrates one way this can be accomplished. 



Figure 9 — Process Distribution vs Memory Usage 

Distribution Based on Task and Event Durations 

LRUs which have smaller frame times than other 
LRUs need to run more frequently. Bus 
transmitters typically transmit more frequently than 
the LRU tasks run. The high frequency tasks and 
transmitters are assigned to processes and 
processors separate from the lower frequency tasks 
to minimize idle time for the higher frequency tasks. 

Distribution Based on Parallelism in The Real 
System 

The system being modeled has a combination of 
LRUs which are separate computers running in 
parallel. An attempt is made to preserve this 
characteristic of the system. Each LRU is assigned 
to a separate process. The processes are grouped on 
processors such that they execute simultaneously as 
they would in the real system. The simultaneous 
running characteristic can not be completely 
preserved due to the limited number of simulation 
computer processors available. However, 
parallelism is still guaranteed by the design of the 
task and bus schedulers. 

Memory Requirements Distribution 

Each simulation computer processor has a fixed 
amount of associated local memory. When the 
processes assigned to a particular processor are so 
large that they exceed the associated local memory, 


global memory is assigned to accommodate the 
excess. When global memory is used up, the virtual 
memory mechanism will begin to swap to disk. The 
reversion to global memory and ultimately to disk 
have progressively more severe performance 
penalties. The processes are therefore distributed 
such that exceeding local memory is minimized. 

Computational Loads Distribution 
The aerodynamics, engines, gear and other aircraft 
systems which are not the main focus of this 
simulation are grouped together in relatively large 
tasks and thus require longer execution times than 
the typical LRU or bus model. LRUs require more 
execution time than the bus model. An attempt is 
made to group those processes with lower execution 
times on processors separate from the processes 
with higher execution times. Again the goal is to 
minimize idle time for the processes with the lower 
computational load. 

Conclusions 

This work is a significant advance in the technology 
of simulations for studying digital asynchronous 
flight control systems. It is being used to investigate 
and validate the design of a fly-by-wire flight 
control system for a modern transport airplane. The 
ability to alter the parameters which effect the 
asynchronous nature of the system allows the study 
of a wide range of possible variations in system 
characteristics. 

This simulation capability can be used to study 
aspects of digital flight control systems that could 
not be done in traditional simulation environments 
or in bench studies of the hardware. 
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Abstract 

The Dutch National Aerospace Laboratory 
NLR is currently developing one of the most 
advanced research flight simulators 
available today for fast jet aircraft, called 
the National Simulation Facility NSF. The 
NSF is planned to be a full scenario 
research flight simulator, in which highly 
realistic air-to-air and air-to-ground missions 
can be flown for evaluation of (new) 
tactics, training methodologies and very 
important, for assessment of necessary 
simulation and simulator requirements for 
specific training tasks. Design and 
development of the simulator is centered on 
the F-16 Mid-Life Update configuration. 

The paper will adress the various technical 
aspects of the National Simulation Facility. 

1. Introduction 

Research flight simulators are a valuable 
asset within the simulation arena. 

Consisting of modular components with the 
ability to represent in a flexible manner 
various types or configurations of vehicles 
to be tested, these research flight 


simulators are used to adress high- 
technology and early concept evaluation of 
virtually every flying vehicle. 

The National Simulation Facility being 
developed at the Dutch National Aerospace 
Laboratory NLR situated in Amsterdam, can 
be regarded as one of the most advanced 
fast-jet research flight simulation sites 
becoming available in the near future. 



Figure 1. Artist Impression of the National 
Simulation Facility NSF 

The NSF initiative initially was directed to 
be a separate extension of the existing NLR 
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Research Flight Simulator. In this simulator 
which is already operational since 1976, 
both research and development programs 
are conducted for national (e.g. Fokker, 

Civil Aviation Administration RLD) and 
international customers (e.g. Israeli Aircraft 
Industries, General Dynamics, Federal 
Aviation Administration). Only recently the 
simulation transport cockpit was modified 
to represent state-of-the-art glass cockpit 
technology for simulations under contract 
awarded by the US FAA, to assess the 
feasibility of ATC datalink communication. 
However, during the NSF feasibility study in 
1991 and also later, when starting the 
development process early 1992, it became 
evident that next to procuring new 
simulator systems, a major upgrade for 
many existing systems deemed necessary 
to satisfy all F-16 requirements. 

The rationale for starting an ambitious 
project as NSF can be given by a number of 
reasons: Firstly NLR committed itself to 
participate in the Lockheed F-16 Mid-Life 
Update co-development programme, 
secondly the Dutch Air Force indicated the 
usefulness of having a well-tailored F-16 
research simulator for tactics evaluations 
and training research. Another important 
reason is the seemingly growing need for 
having an advanced research helicopter 
simulator. 

These reasons have led to a phased 
development approach: during phase 1 the 
F-16 MLU simulation capability is 
developed, the NSF phase 2 development 
will concentrate on helicopter simulation. 
This phased design approach already proved 
to be worthwhile. 

Partly financed by the ministries of Defence 
and Economic Affairs (the other part is 


coming from NLR's own research budget), 
the possibilities were present to create the 
high-technology facility in a relatively short 
time span. 

2. NSF Requirements 

The NSF initially was directed to be an 
extension of an already existing research 
flight simulation facility. Existing simulator 
components, both hardware and software 
were to be used as a baseline in the design 
of the NSF. These elements consisted of a 
host computer, electronic interfaces, a six 
degree of freedom motion platform, 
software development programs, real-time 
simulation executives and many other. 
Already during the feasibility study it 
became obvious that not all components 
could be used or upgraded with extra 
capability. Some of them had to change 
dramatically in which case a reassessment 
was needed, to be performed in the NSF 
design process. 

The aim for NSF (phase 1) is to create a full 
mission, manned F-16 Mid-Life Update 
simulation capability for research and 
development. The top level requirements 
can be defined as: 

- The facility should be capable to 
perform, on behalf of Lockheed's F-16 
Mid Life Update codevelopment 
programme, the final functional cockpit 
mechanisation check before actual flight 
testing of the F-16 MLU will commence; 

- Simulations should support air-to-air, air- 
to-surface, low altitude high speed 
missions with a maximum of realism; 

- Simulator investigations concentrating on 
human factors are considered to be one 
of the prime issues of the facility's 
capabilities: research into training and 
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training effectiveness, assessment of 
pilot workload during simulated combat 
missions, etc.; 

- Assessment of simulator training 
effectiveness and (training) simulator 
component requirements should be 
possible by selective 'degrading' of its 
components; 

- Simulation of avionics should support 
integrating both aircraft equipment 
through its standard interface ("hot 
bench") and its functional software 
equivalent; 

- The design and development should 
include the future growth to enable 
helicopter simulation; 

- All hardware and software components 
should be designed in such a way that 
interchangeability with the other NLR 
research flight simulator is ensured. 

Considering these requirements, which by 
no means are meant to be complete, one 
asks for a mere flight simulation centipede. 
With the usual available, abundant amount 
of budget to build such a facility and the 
fact that the Lockheed MLU codevelopment 
programme implied a date ready milestone, 
the project was (and still is) quite restricted. 

Considering the essential specifications and 
technical requirements stemming from the 
above one could fill many pages of this 
paper. In the following paragraphs a limited 
set is mentioned, however these can be 
regarded as the most important: 

2.1 Visual requirements : 

- Air-to-surface missions and especially the 
low-altitude high-speed mission imply a 
highly realistic ground terrain to be 
portrayed to the pilot. The instantaneous 
field of view must be at least 120 


degrees in azimuth, while the field of 
regard should not be restricted. 

Because of its very nature the research 
simulator should be able to investigate 
the effects of different sizes of field of 
view (FOV) on the training task. A 
requirement for the NSF visual system is 
that it must allow to expand the azimuth 
FOV to 180 degrees. 

A contrast ratio of 15:1 and a brightness 
of 6 ft-Lamberts minimum were required. 
The use of full colour fototexture is 
essential. Considering the future use of 
the NSF in performing mission rehearsal 
type simulations, large area geo-specific 
databases overlayed with phototexture 
imply the requirement of texture paging 
from disk. 

The image generator was required to 
output at least 1 million pixels per 
channel, with a pixel fill rate of at least 
160 million pixels per second, with an 
update rate of 60 Hz. Quite different for 
e.g. a training simulator was the 
requirement to be able to reduce the IG 
transport delay from its nominal value of 
80 milliseconds to 40 milliseconds. 

From an operational point of view, we 
strongly felt that the capability of 
wearing actual equipment like night 
vision goggles or helmet mounted 
displays should be a requirement for the 
simulator. Together with the required 
field of regard the requirement for the 
display system essentially was resticted 
to a dome system with some kind of 
area-of-interest projection. 

Performance of projection devices for the 
area-of-interest were required to meet 
eye accelerations and speeds to enable 
future use of variable acuity projection in 
combination with eye-tracking. The 
requirement stipulated in the contract 
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was, however, limited to head-tracking 
only; at that time we didn't feel that eye¬ 
tracking techniques had evolved to the 
extent necessary for the purpose. 

- Because of the limited space in the 
simulator bay and the large excursions of 
the six degrees of freedom motion 
platform, the dome size could not be 
larger than 17 feet outside diameter. 
Before actually ordering the dome, the 
Dutch Institute of Perception (TNO-IZF) - 
now called the Institute of Human 
Factors (TNO-TM)- performed an 
investigation in the visual perception 
side-effects of such a small dome. Apart 
from the obvious serious misalignment of 
the actual Head-Up Display collimation 
distance with the real image on the 
dome, non were quoted as being 
considered potentially distractful to the 
pilot. 

- Because of its very nature the NSF 
research simulator allows more than one 
cockpit to be used on the motion 
platform in conjunction with the same 
visual display system. It required the 
display system to be removable from the 
platform. Additionally, to make matters 
worse from the visual supplier's point of 
view an 25 Hz or above first eigenmode, 

2 g requirement was imposed on the 
system. 

2.2 Cockpit requirements : 

During the NSF feasibility study it was 
pointed out that the facility should be multi 
functional in offering different sorts of 
cockpits and not restricting the facility to 
F-16 use only. Because of the financial 
implications, however, it was decided to 
postpone the development of the helicopter 
capability after finishing the phase 1, F-16 
development. From a design standpoint 


however, the requirements for helicopter 
simulation were taken into account as much 
as possible. 

The necessity of acquiring an exact replica 
cockpit of the Lockheed F-16 stemmed 
from one of the first projects to be carried 
out by the NSF: a complete functional 
checkout of the F-16 MLU cockpit 
mechanization, part of the Lockheed F-16 
MLU codevelopment programme. Also the 
vast amount of human factors related 
experiments to be carried out in the NSF 
required the highest equipment fidelity 
attainable. 

To be able to use different cockpits on the 
motion platform, specially constructed 
cockpit adapters are designed to locate the 
cockpit to the pilot's eye reference point. 

2.3 Motion cueing requirements : 
Requirements for motion cueing can be 
regarded as an important issue in research 
flight simulation. While for training 
simulators, specially in the fast jet area no 
platform motion systems are claimed to be 
necessary, one of the important NSF 
objectives is to define these training system 
requirements. By combining both high- 
performance visual and platform motion 
systems, the NSF is capable of establishing 
objective and subjective criteria for the 
future fast jet training simulator. 

In the recent past Israeli Aircraft Industries 
developed with NLR the digital flight control 
laws for its LAVI aircraft on the Research 
Flight Simulator. All simulation experiments 
were carried out with platform motion to 
refine the control law filters and transitions 
for optimal handling of the aircraft during all 
flight modes. The results from these 
experiments (and many other) lead to the 
certain belief that high-fidelity simulation 
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needs platform motion, also for fast jet 
purposes. 

The six degrees of freedom synergistic 
motion system which was built by the 
Dutch firm Hydraudyne on NLR 
specifications is designed for simulation of 
fast jet and helicopter manoeuvres. Table 1 
lists the most important specifications of 
this system. 

Complementary to platform motion cues are 
those which will be generated bv a G- 
cueina system. The system requirements 
demand the simultaneous interaction of: 

- a G-seat; 

- an anti-G-suit; 

- lapbelt and shoulderharness loaders; 

- a helmet loader and 

- a partial positive pressure breathing 
system. 

Time delays of the G-seat were to be kept 
to a minimum (at least below 70 
milliseconds) which will require electrical 
instead of pneumatic actuation. 

2.4 Simulation model requirements : 

Quite different from the traditional 
requirements imposed on research 
simulation is that the NSF would be 
required to have a full avionic suite and 
system simulation capability next to its 
normal high-fidelity aerodynamic and flight 
control system models. Being not able to 
develop all the F-16 Mid-Life Update avionic 
models in-house within the short time span 
available, Lockheed Fort Worth Company 
supplied from their Flight Simulation 
Laboratory a set of models. These models 
consist not of the actual airborne software 
modules, but simulate the F-16 avionics 
functionally. 


The functional requirements applicable for 
the simulation program on a higher level, 
dictated the need for exchanging avionic 
software modules with their equivalent 
hardware box. This implied that 
communication and interface requirements 
for a large number software models were to 
be based on the MIL-STD-1553B protocols 
and bus structure. We clearly felt this to be 
important to allow for evaluation of aircraft 
system conceptual design, development and 
integration. This capability has been used 
on the civil research flight simulator for 
many years with an ARINC-429 bus 
structure. This capability has been used for 
several Fokker 100 EFIS display certification 
purposes, 

2.5 Networking requirements : 

An important requirement for almost every 
modern (military) simulator is to be able to 
communicate with other simulators over a 
real-time digital network. Also the NSF will 
use the capabilities available in the 'de- 
facto' standard IEEE-Std-1278-1993 
"Protocols for Distributed Interactive 
Simulation (DIS)" for these applications. 

NLR already demonstrated its DIS 
compatibility during the 1994 International 
Training Exhibition and Conference (ITEC) in 
The Hague, Netherlands late April. In a 
scenario (with some 12 other players) 
reflecting an armed United Nations 
operation, NLR contributed with an F-16 
performing an air-to-surface attack. It was 
flown from the F-16 mock-up situated at 
NLR in Amsterdam, some 30 miles from the 
Conference Center. Two way DIS 
communication with the Conference Center 
was made through an ISDN connection. 
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2.6 Software and computing requirements : 
While considering the computing 
requirements based on the F-16 MLU 
avionics simulation software running at 50 
Hz, it became obvious that a mere 
processor upgrade of the existing 
Concurrent Computer Corporation MicroFive 
host would be inefficient. Functional 
requirements indicated that next to raw 
processing power a clear need had arisen 
for using UNIX and a more user friendly 
(graphical oriented) software development 
environment. 

These functional requirements were put out 
as a Request for Proposal (RFP) to various 
suppliers of real time computers. After a 
carefull selection based on the Multi- 
Element Component Comparison (MECCA) 
method, the Silicon Graphics CHALLENGE 
computer came out as favourite. We 
decided to procure two CHALLENGES, one 
dedicated for real-time simulation, the other 
dedicated for software development. In this 
way, the software modellers are not 
bothered in their work when real-time 
simulations take place. The graphical user 
interface could be implemented by using 
X-terminals. 

2.4 Interfacing requirements : 

Interfacing the host computer (where all the 
data is generated) with the other simulator 
components like cockpit, visual system 
etc., can be regarded as a difficult subject. 

In the NSF project we decided to make use 
of the latest technology available in this 
field; high-speed digital fiber-optic 
connections. 

Before the NSF started in 1992, a new 
electronic interface system for the Research 
Flight Simulator was being developed. It 
was based on the philosophy of distributed 
processing for each (major) simulator 


hardware system which would be coupled 
through a fiberoptic ring network. This 
philosophy would relief the host computer 
from doing non-relevant computations; e.g. 
dedicated hardware driver software would 
be swapped to nodes (basically front-end 
computers connected to the hardware). All 
nodes would be linked in ring-like fashion, 
and every node would take only data from 
the link when needed or put out data when 
requested. 

Because for the Research Flight Simulator 
such a custom-made electronic interface 
system had been developed, it could for the 
greater part be reused for the NSF, only 
parts of the architecture were based on the 
proprietary Concurrent internal computer 
bus. The largest part of the basic design is 
based on commercially available VME 
boards and operating systems. 



Figure 2. Flight deck of the civil oriented 
Research Flight Simulator transport cockpit 
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3. Development 

In the following sections the NSF software 
and hardware development process will be 
explained in more detail. The paper will 
touch only briefly on the development time 
schedule. 

3.1 Schedule : 

The main schedule for the NSF development 
was fixed right from the start through the 
milestone dictated by the Lockheed 
codevelopment programme. This requires 
NSF to become operational during the final 
quarter of 1994. Also, during the entire 
1995 time frame, the NSF is scheduled for 
operational use in two Dutch National 
Technology Projects, directed by the Dutch 
Air Force, as well as performing 
experiments for the EUCLID RTP 11.2 
programme (described in more detail in 
section 5). 

3.2 Software development : 

The above mentioned requirements had to 
be translated to technical specifications and 
strict project development rules. While not 
enforced by a military body to adhere to the 
MIL-STD-2167 software development 
standard, the NSF project management 
decided to work with a more pragmatic, but 
still sufficiently documented and controlled 
software development environment. 

Apart from defining the top level user 
requirements and system interface design, 
no subsystem user requirements were 
thought to be needed (most subsystems 
would be re-used anyway). The subsystem 
design proces is stipulated by: 

1. Functional Requirements or Functional 

Design 

2. Technical Design 

3. Detailed Design and Implementation 

(coding) 


where both functional and technical design 
phases are concluded by means of a formal 
review. Together with strict interface 
configuration management, the NSF project 
management can take things easy. 

Software development, at least the design 
proces, is based on the Yourdon Structured 
Analysis for Real Time systems (SA/RT). 
The software package TEAMWORK 
supports the SA/RT method and thus much 
time consuming checking of interface 
definitions and dataflows is automated. 

While every project has its share of pitfalls, 
the NSF project seriously underestimated in 
the beginning of the programme in 1992 
the amount of software development to be 
needed. The main reason is simple: we did 
not anticipate to start from scratch. This 
needs a little explanation: again, the NSF 
was meant to be an extension of the 
existing Research Flight Simulator. Of its 
own it had a wealth of real-time aircraft 
models, real-time executives, computer 
aided software engineering (CASE) tools 
and many more. Most of the FORTRAN 
based CASE tools were already a decade in 
operation. Although continuously being 
improved and extended and having proved 
themselves during the many succesful 
simulator programs, it was thought that: 

- a major upgrade had to be implemented in 
the NSF development or 

- be postponed for another decade. 

We choose for the first option: the entire 
simulation program, from real-time 
executives to the aircraft model developer 
tools were to be renewed. This implied that 
a full year was needed to reassess the 
present capabilities and extend them with 
latest technology possibilities in software 
development. 
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In close cooperation with two Dutch 
subcontractors, Fokker Space & Systems 
and BSO, early in 1994 NLR came out with 
a new Real Time simulation System and 
Software Development System. Both 
packages are becoming now the "de-facto" 
standard within NLR (and possibly outside 
NLR as well). 

3.3 Hardware development : 

In this section the different NSF hardware 
components are described. 

The visual system for which a request for 
proposals was sent beginning 1993, was 
decided to be a system from Evans & 
Sutherland. The combination of a two- 
channel ESIG-3000® AT/GT and the 
VistaView® head-slaved projection system 
met all the NSF requirements. 

The VistaView® projection system displays 
the image from the IG on a 16.6 feet 
graphite composite dome, with both a head- 
slaved background of 120 x 90 degrees and 
inset of 40 x 30 degrees FOV. The 
ESIG-3000® AT/GT combines all the latest 
technology gadgets available within one 
system, although no revolutionary 
breakthroughs were to be expected. The 
two channel system is configured to handle 
1000 polygons in the inset and 3000 
polygons in the background, thus giving a 
balanced polygon density in inset and 
background. Quite unique is the capability 
that we can modify the IG update rate and 
distribution of polygons over inset and 
background by changing the hardware 
configuration. 

Texture paging allows texture maps to be 
swapped from disk during database 
traversing. The "Global Texture GT" 
ESIG-3000® option included in the system 
allows the IG to page separately from disk 


(through separate buses) polygonal data 
and texture data. This provides maximum 
throughput efficiency and unburdens the 
front-end processor and graphical pipeline. 
More time can be spent on e.g. moving 
model calculations. 

The VistaView® projection system optically 
combines the image coming from two 
Martin Marietta light valves into one focal 
plane. Both the images for background and 
inset are pre-warped in the IG, where also a 
non-linear image mapping function corrects 
for not having the exit pupil of the optical 
system in the center of the dome. After de¬ 
rotation the one image is projected by 
means of a servo-controlled lens. Capability 
of the servo system is better than 4000 
deg/sec 2 and 1000 deg/sec, which for 
future growth allow the servos to track the 
eye line-of-sight for variable acuity IG 
techniques. 

The requirement of changing the field of 
view is implemented by changing an optical 
element in the VistaView® and reconfiguring 
the IG through its configuration file. In this 
way the FOV can be changed from the 
nominal 120 degrees in azimuth to 180 
degrees. The elevation FOV changes 
accordingly. 

The dome has a high-gain coating (gain 5) 
which was felt as a good compromise 
between brightness fall-off and the available 
brightness at the pilot's eye point. 

The visual system was ordered with a 
Database Modelling Station, the Evans & 
Sutherland EaSIEST® system. With this 
system we can modify and create visual 
databases. By scanning satellite photos, 
geo-specific texture maps can be created 
which are correlated with DMA DTED and 
DFAD data. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the visual modellers probably will need 
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some time to get acquainted with the 
system, the possibilities for mission 
rehearsal type applications are there. 
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Figure 3. NSF Flight Simulator Interface System 


-SCRAMNet 

-Ethernet 


Development for the NSF interface system 
could for the greater part be continued on 
work already performed for the Research 
Flight Simulator. 

Decided when the SGI CHALLENGE host 
computers were selected, it was required 
that the external real-time interfacing would 
be based on the Systran SCRAMNet 
system. Each NSF simulator subsystem 
which will need data from the host 
computer has a connection on the fiber¬ 
optic link with a SCRAMNet card (see figure 
xx). From there on each node will proces 
whatever is needed. For instance the F-16 


cockpit interface node has additionally to 
the SCRAMNet card and VME Motorola- 
based processors, some 40 cockpit analog 
inputs, 30 cockpit analog outputs, 144 
discrete inputs, 272 discrete outputs, two 
MIL-STD-1553B buses and about 40 
various other signals to be processed (on 
VME boards). 

For non real-time interfacing, for instance 
for loading the subsystem configuration 
files before starting the real time proces, 
use is made of standard Ethernet 
communication. 
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The F-16 cockpit was procured from 
Lockheed Fort Worth Company through the 
Royal Netherlands Air Force (RNLAF). When 
we started the NSF project, it was still not 
decided by the Dutch government whether 
they would sanction the Mid-Life Update 
(MLU) of their F-16 fleet. Unfortunately, 
this was still the case when we decided to 
order an F-16 cockpit in MLU configuration. 
But we had to, because of the lead times 
necessary for building the cockpit and 
ordering MLU specific equipment. 

Everything worked out well, fortunately. 

The NSF F-16 MLU cockpit consists of a 
real aircraft section, adapted by Lockheed 
for simulation purposes and placement on a 
motion platform. Most of the instruments, 
displays and controls are exactly as in the 
aircraft, however some specific instruments 
(like altimeter) had to be exchanged by 
special simulator instruments. 



Figure 4. F-16 MLU cockpit on the 6-DoF 
motion platform before dome integration 


Apart from a dedicated F-16 cockpit also a 
wooden F-16 mockup has been developed. 
With the physical dimensions and distances 
to controls and displays as in the real 
aircraft, this mockup will be used for 
evaluating experiment feasibility and to test 
early concepts for human factors research. 
Within the NSF project we use the mockup 
to test the avionics software on its 
functionality. The mockup is equiped with 
three colour monitors overlayed with 
touchscreens and one 19" monitor for 
representation of Head-UP Display and 
limited out-of-the-window view. We 
simulate the HUD and the two Multi 
Function Displays (MFDs) through our 
Silicon Graphics IRISs, the MFD's bezel 
switches can be interfaced by the pilot 
through the touchscreens. On the third 
display also other flight instruments like 
altimeter, HSI, angle-of-attack indicator etc. 
can be portrayed. 

Because the mockup makes use of exactly 
the same software as the F-16 simulator, it 
can be used as a manned wing man or as a 
threat in the simulation scenario. 

The sound generation system is a digital 
system based on the Paradigm Emax sound 
synthesizer and state of the art digital 
sound processors integrated by the Dutch 
firm CHeSS. Together with the Dutch 
Institute for Human Factors, we realized 
true F-16 sounds in the system by recording 
in a flying F-16, with a microphone in the 
pilot's ear the aerodynamic hiss and engine 
sounds for a large number of conditions. 

The sound system is prepared to handle 
three dimensional sounds, which will 
possibly be a next step in lowering pilot 
workload and improving situational 
awareness in the aircraft. 
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The G-cueina system is now the only part in 
the NSF development which had to be 
postponed and thus will not be available at 
the end of 1994. Probable integration will 
take place in the end of 1995. 

An Operations room will be available as 
soon as the flight simulator building is 
extended with an additional floor. However, 
for the time being, the operations room will 
be functionally implemented in the NSF 
control room. From various monitors the 
tactical scenario can be viewed as well as 
most of the cockpit instruments. An 
experiment and scenario manager will 
control the content of the simulations. For 
more training oriented simulations, this 
operations room additionally functions as 
the Instructor Facility. 

4. Future developments 
The National Simulation Facility will 
continuously be upgraded to reflect state of 
the art technology in flight simulation. To 
mention the most important developments 
which will take place in the coming years: 

- Development of a manned helicopter 
simulation capability, the NSF phase 2. 
The recently created Dutch Light Mobile 
Brigade is being equiped with large 
numbers of helicopters of various type: 
large and medium transport and armed 
helicopters. To support the Air Force 
operating these helicopters, the NSF will 
be adapted to also simulate some of 
these. 

Development of the various helicopter 
simulation models already is taking place. 
Calculations based on the advanced 
blade-element method for main rotor 
simulation, amongst others, guarantees 
high fidelity in helicopter simulation. 


- The visual system will be extended to 
allow for radar image generation. Based 
on the same database the generation of 
a correlated radar ground map is 
considered to be essential in most 
military tasks. 

5. Future Projects 

The National Simulation Facility is already 
scheduled to take part in a number of 
simulation projects. 

- Already mentioned a few times is the 
participation in the Lockheed F-16 MLU 
codevelopment program. The NSF will 
perform one out of two final cockpit 
mechanization checkouts, the other 
taking place at Lockheeds facility in Fort 
Worth. In the checkout simulations, 
pilots from five nations (USA, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark and The Netherlands) 
will evaluate if all the changes made in 
the avionic functionality are implemented 
correctly and whether the avionics meet 
all the specifications. Approval from this 
Combined Cockpit Review Team is 
essential for Lockheed to proceed with 
finalizing the on-board software and to 
start with flight testing. 

This project will be the "proof of the NSF 
pudding", and will indicate whether the 
three years of hard work can do the job! 

- In the European programme of EUCLID 
(European Cooperation for the Long 
Term in Defence, a programme to push 
research and development and to share 
results between participating nations) a 
number of simulation projects have been 
defined. From research into establishing 
training requirements and needs to full 
scale avionic development. 

The NSF will take part in EUCLID 
Research Technology Project (RTP) 11.1: 
"Human factors" and in RTP 11.2: 
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"Simulation Technology". In each case 
the NSF will be used for correlating 
results with tests performed in the actual 
aircraft. 

- The Dutch Air Force (RNLAF) started two 
National Technology Projects in which 
the NSF will have a crucial role. One 
project will investigate the use of voice 
recognition and voice commands in the 
different F-16 tasks, the other will try to 
identify pilot workload depending on the 
task performed and correlate results with 
the actual aircraft. 

- Not yet contracted but indicative for the 
possibilities is the integration of an 
aircraft Helmet Mounted Display in the 
NSF. The HMD lends itself for off- 
boresight aiming and targeting of aircraft 
sensors which can be demonstrated in 
the simulator in various tactical and 
weather environments under controlled 
conditions. An important issue is that the 
simulator is used to verify software and 
hardware functionality before integration 
with aircraft takes place. 

- Combining the possibilities created for 
our civil customers in the field of Micro 
Wave Landing system evaluations and 
the F-16 flying characteristics, is to 
evaluate the implementation of MLS on 
NATO airbases or for out-of-area 
operations. The NSF can be used to 
evaluate the various approach and 
departure possibilities for different 
airfields and situations. E.g. optimal 
paths can be defined for noise 
abatement. 

6. Concluding remarks 
Development of the National Simulation 
Facility phase 1 is currently nearing its end. 
Final integration and testing will take place 
by the end of 1994. By then the research 


facility will be unique in offering capabilities 
such as high-performance motion and visual 
cueing together with a full mission 
environment. The NSF will be the world's 
first motion-based F-16 MLU simulator. 

The facility will not only offer extensive 
research and development possibilities for 
both Air Forces and industry, but from an 
operational point of view, it will also be an 
asset in defining training (simulator) 
requirements. 

During the 1995 timeframe, the NSF will be 
extended to allow for advanced helicopter 
simulations. Based on high-fidelity 
simulation models, the intrinsic value of the 
simulator will increase dramatically. By 
virtue of designed and incorporated 
flexibility and modularity, the National 
Simulation Facility presents itself as an 
international testbed for advanced 
simulation possibilities. 
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Table 1: Six degrees-of-freedom (Hydraudyne) high-performance motion platform system: 


displacement velocity acceleration 



pos 

neg 

(pos/neg) 

(pos/neg) 

longitudinal 

1.72 

1.34 m 

0.8 m/s 

8 m/s 2 

lateral 

1.39 

1.39 m 

0.8 m/s 

8 m/s 2 

vertical 

1.01 

1.14 m 

0.8 m/s 

10 m/s 2 

roll 

30 

30 deg 

30 deg/s 

200 deg/s 2 

pitch 

29 

29 deg 

30 deg/s 

200 deg/s 2 

yaw 

40 

40 deg 

30 deg/s 

150 deg/s 2 


fully hydrostatic actuators 

band width: 45 degrees phase lag at 4 Hz 
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Abstract 

Todays research activities in the fields of 
aeronautics require sophisticated tools to verify and 
validate new developments. Such a modem testbed 
is available at the Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics at the Berlin University of Technology 
with an Airbus A340 Full Right Simulator (FFS). 
This A340 FFS operated by ZFB Zentrum fiir 
Rugsimulation Berlin is enhanced with a Scientific 
Research Facility (SRF). The unique simulator 
configuration of having a second host computer for 
research purposes provides a flexible use of the 
simulator for crew training as well as research 
applications. The research capabilities of the 
simulator and some of the research projects 
underway and proposed are presented. 


Introduction 

Increasing air traffic, limited airspace, new 
generation aircrafts with glass cockpits and highly 
automated aircraft systems characterize the situation 
in todays and tomorrows air traffic. 


* Professor, Aeronautical Engineering 

** Aerospace Engineer, Member AIAA 


Research activities in the various fields of 
aeronautics require modem and realistic tools to 
verify and validate new developments. The use of 
real aircrafts as testbeds in a real traffic 
environment is for most research activities next to 
impossible. 

Full flight simulators with a sophisticated visual 
system provide a modem and realistic testbed. 

The costs for such a modem flight simulator, 
however, are very high and most institutions cannot 
afford to buy an expensive flight simulator for 
research purposes only. 

ZFB Zentrum fiir Flugsimulation Berlin operating 
an Airbus A340 Full Right Simulator (FFS) found 
a way to use the simulator for pilot training as well 
as for research purposes. 


System Architecture 

A full flight simulator with a visual system simpli¬ 
fied consists of: 

the host computer, controlling all simula¬ 
tion processes, 

a simulator interface which drives the 
controls and indicators in the cockpit and 
which contains original aircraft avionics, 
simulator power supplies, etc., 
the cockpit with motion platform and 
visual system, and 


Copyright © 1994 by the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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a visual computer generating the proper 
visual image for each flight situation. 


The host computer software is usually approved for 
pilot training by the national authorities. This fact 
prohibits any modification of the software modules 
for research purposes. 

In order to enable software modifications ZFB has 
enhanced its simulator with a Scientific Research 
Facility (Figure 1). Heart of the Scientific Research 
Facility (SRF) is the main research computer which 
can be used instead of the training host computer. 
Switching over to the research computer allows 
software modifications without touching the 
licensed training software. 



Figure 1: Block Diagram of ZFB's A340 

Full Flight Simulator with Research 
Facility 


Further SRF components are: 

a Display Development Computer, which 


allows the creation of new display 
images, 

an Avionic Test Bench (Figure 2) for 
integration of user-designed or alternate 
avionic hardware into the simulation 
process, 

an Audio and Video Recording Facility. 



Figure 2: Test Bench to integrate Experimental 
Aircraft Avionic into the simulation 
process 


System Configuration 

The simulator allows two basic modes of operation: 
Training and Research. 

In RESEARCH mode the flight compartment is 
connected to the research host computer allowing 
software modifications and various other research 
activities. 

In TRAINING mode the simulator operates like 
every other simulator. The flight compartment is 
connected to the training host computer using the 
certified training software. 

A switchover from one mode to the other can be 
accomplished within 10 minutes. 

In order to enable research activities, even if the 
flight compartment is not available, the SRF is 
designed to be operated also as a stand-alone 
facility. This is important since the access time for 
research activities is not limited by crew training, 
and research programs normally require the flight 
compartment only in their final stage. 
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The stand-alone capability of the Scientific 
Research Facility could be achieved by integrating 
additional software which simulates the aircraft 
avionics in the simulator interface which is not 
available for research when the simulator operates 
in training mode, e. g. autopilot, electronic flight 
control system and flight management and guidance 
system. 


Research Capabilities 

The SRF provides a variety of research features: 
Data Recording 

The SRF allows data recording of up to 400 
parameters sampled at 60 Hz. In addition to these 
simulator parameters, 20 pilot parameters, such as 
heart beat and blood pressure levels may be 
recorded from the cockpit. 

Software Modification 

Modifying the software simulation modules enables 
a wide variety of research possibilities. Flying the 
A340 with experimental engines through an area 
with severe windshear and landing it with a newly 
designed landing gear is just one conceivable 
scenario. 

Avionic Simulation 

The availability of software simulation of the 
aircraft avionics, e.g. Electronic Flight Control 
System (EFCS), Flight Management System (FMS), 
Flight Guidance System (FGS) and Flight Envelope 
System (FES) is necessary for the SRF stand-alone 
operation and enables modification of various 
avionics functions. 

Display Development 

Using TIGERS (The Interactive Graphics 
Environment for Real-time Systems) developed by 
CAE Electronics, the SRF enables rapid prototyping 
of highly dynamical graphic displays. 

The use of free programmable display units which 
can replace the original aircraft display units, e. g. 
Primary Flight Display (PFD), Navigation Display 
(ND) or the displays of the Electronic Centralized 
Aircraft Monitoring System (ECAM) allows the 
researcher to integrate newly developed display 


symbologies into the simulator cockpit. 

The integration of novel displays is not limited to 
symbologies developed on the SRF workstation. 
Integration of displays designed on other 
workstations like the IRIS from Silicon Graphics is 
also possible. 

Video Recording 

Three video recorders present in the SRF are able 
to record the pilot's and copilot's actions by means 
of two in the flight compartment installable video 
cameras. The third video channel for example can 
be used to record the touch screen of the flight 
instructor or to record the displayed information, 
when using the free programmable display units. 

Audio Recording 

The video recorders also allow a recording of up to 
six channels of the ambient cockpit sound and the 
communication between pilot, controller and 
instructor. 

Reconfigurable Test Bench 

By integration of user-designed or alternate avionic 
hardware into the simulation process the researcher 
is able to stimulate these avionic boxes and to 
examine the input/output behaviour. 


Present and Proposed Research Applications 

Research projects underway and proposed at the 
present time include: 

Air Traffic Management 

In the frame of a future Air Traffic Management 
research project it is planned to link ZFB's A340 
simulator together with other simulators in Germany 
to Air Traffic Control (ATC) simulators in German 
(and later European) research organizations (Figure 
3). 

It is also intended to link an experimental ATC 
workstation, developed by the Berlin University of 
Technology, to the A340 simulator. 

These research scenarios allow the simulator(s) to 
fly in a simulated ATC environment. 
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DA Deutsche Airbus GmbH 

DFS Deutsche Flugsicherung GmbH 

DLR Deutsche Forschungsanstalt fur Luft- und Raumfahrt e. V. 

TUB Technische Universitat Berlin 

ZFB Zentrum fur Flugsimulation Berlin GmbH 


Figure 3: Link of Flight Simulators and ATC Simulators to perform Air Traffic Management studies 


FMS Operation and Control 

In a study about the operation and control of the 
Flight Management System (FMS) it will be 
investigated how often the available FMS functions 
are used in the different phases of flight. 


Systems Control by Touch Input 

This project investigates the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of using touch screen devices instead of 
conventional keyboards for systems control. One 
application might be the operation of the Flight 
Management System. 


Air Traffic Control Information Displays 

One approach to increase the capacity of Air Traffic 
Control (ATC) systems is the implementation of an 
air-ground data link providing the Air Traffic 
Management computer on the ground with all 


related on-board data but also transmitting ATC 
messages into the cockpit. 

This study addresses in particular the development 
and integration of a display into an advanced glass 
cockpit, which presents tactical ATC messages. The 
procedures to accept the incoming ATC messages 
and the consequences on the visual channel and 
mental workload of pilots are investigated. 

Instead of installing an additional display it is pre¬ 
ferred to use a part of the existing Navigation 
Display to present the ATC messages. 

Perception of colored digital displays in aircraft 
cockpits 

Electronic Instrument Systems in modem glass 
cockpits provide a great number of alphanumeric 
and graphic information in different colours on a 
small display. 
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Various experiments simulating color weakness as 
well as long- and short-sightedness of the pilot 
investigate pilot's perception of the aircraft displays. 


Taxi Guidance Systems for Future Aircrafts 

This project addresses the possibility of substituting 
the information on the Captain's Navigation Display 
(ND) by Taxi Guidance information when the 
aircraft is on ground. Operational advantages and 
the proper symbology are investigated. 


Conclusion 


Full Flight Simulators provide a sophisticated tool 
to verify and validate new developments in 
aeronautics. ZFB's unique simulator configuration 
of having a second host computer for research 
applications allows a flexible use of the simulator 
for crew training as well as research purposes. 
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Abstract 


Flight simulation can be divided in two main 
areas: flight simulation for training air crews 
and flight simulation for research purposes. 
In this paper an overview of research flight 
simulation specific technology is illustrated 
by some examples from the Research Flight 
Simulator (RFS) of the National Aerospace 
Laboratory (NLR). Then from these 
examples a common characteristic feature 
is presented which can serve as a guideline 
for research flight simulation technology. 


RESEARCH VS TRAINING FLIGHT 

SIMULATION 

Below (figure 1 and 2) two simulator 
cockpits are shown, representing the two 
main areas where flight simulation is 
exploited: research and training. Most other 
uses of flight simulation can be placed 
under one of these two headers. The 



Fig. 1 Research flight simulator cockpit 


military mission rehearsel for example is a 
form of training, while some tactical 
evaluations can be regarded as research. 

A third category form simulators built for 
entertainment. Because the technology of 
these simulators is still very different, this 
category will not be discussed here. 

Though the two simulator cockpits in the 
figure resemble each other, the technology 
of research simulators and training 
simulators is quite different. This is due to 
the different purpose of these simulators, 
leading to different requirements. 


WHY FLEXIBILITY? 

Table 1 shows some requirements that are 
specific for research simulators and training 
simulators. In this paper the specific 
technology for a research simulator will be 
discussed. Typically a research simulator 
cockpit is constantly rebuilt and modified 



Fig. 2 Training flight simulator cockpit 
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TRAINING SIMULATORS: 


RESEARCH SIMULATORS: 


evaluation or certification. 


- degree of realiem depending 
on nature of training 

- failures should be simulated 
realistically 

- hardware & software 
represent one specific 
aircraft type 

■ user friendly instructor- 
station 

- should comply with 
regulations 


- degree of realism depending 
on nature of research 

- different aircraft types have 
to be aimulated 

- experiment scenario's have 
to be simulated realistically 


- hardware & aoftware 
should be easy to modify 

- extensive real-time data 
recording 

- .? (any experiment 

dependent requirement) 


Table 1 Requirements for research and 
flight simulators 


several times a year. To minimize this 
effort, a high degree of flexibility is 
essential for a research flight simulator. One 
should be able to modify, replace, expand 
and adjust all systems in the cockpit and 
often even be able to simulate different 
aircraft types. 

Furthermore, research flight simulators 
require not only 'basic' flight simulation but 
also special features, like extensive data 
recording, even sometimes physiological 
measurements. 

It is difficult to specify how realistic the 
simulation for an experiment should be, so 
a researcher often wants to be on the safe 
side and wants as much realism as he can 
get. This requirement for realism conflicts 
with the requirement for flexibility. 

As an example of this for simulating analog 
flight instruments the most flexible, less 
realistic would be to draw the instruments 
on the screen of a graphics workstation, 
while the most realistic option, building the 
real instruments, is not very flexible. 

When solving this contradiction you easily 
run into the well known simulation vs. 
stimulation dilemma. Should we take the 
real system and fool it with simulated 
inputs (the stimulation option) or should we 
try to replicate the system adapted for the 
simulator (the simulation option)? To 
complicate things in a research simulator 
you want to be able to do both. Sometimes 
an easy-to-modify simulation of a system is 
used for conceptual design evaluation and 
later the real system is 'stimulated' for final 


Another feature of research simulators 
rarely found in training simulators is the 
ability to simulate different aircraft types. 
This is a second kind of flexibility that is 
required for research flight simulators. The 
NLR RFS is used to simulate Boeing 747- 
400/200, Fokker 100, Cessna Citation 
business jet, Swearingen Metro turboprop, 
a helicopter model and, with a fighter 
cockpit, the F-16. 

How a high degree of flexibility is reached 
in the NLR RFS transport cockpit without 
sacrificing the realism, is what you will see 
in some examples before defining a 
common concept or guide line for research 
vehicle simulation technology. 



Fig. 3 NLR Research Flight Simulator cockpit 


EFIS 

The EFIS in the RFS is generated by 
graphical workstations. Up to four displays 
are drawn on the screen of a workstation. 

A device, called videosplitter, converts the 
screen picture to four seperate video 
signals, dividing the screen in four 
quadrants. These pictures are displayed on 
seperate tubes in the cockpit. The program 
drawing the pictures is written by the NLR 
and uses the graphical library of the 
workstation. This program has access to all 
variables of the main simulation program. 
This yields a high versatility enabling the 
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use of totally new displays with new 
symbology and new information, like 
enhanced vision (using IR/radar as sensors) 
or a tunnel-in-the-sky display. 



Fig. 4 Head-Up display of NLR RFS 


A Head-Up-Display (HUD) is generated in 
the same way. The HUD is drawn on a 
graphical workstation. The resulting HUD- 
video signal is mixed with the out-of-the 
window view video signal, producing a 
good simulation of an ideal wide-angle 
HUD 2 . 


Next to this flexible configuration, there is 
the alternative of using the actual EFIS 
displays, with the ARINC-interface in the 
simulator, for evaluation/certification of real 
flight hardware. The Fokker 100 EFIS 
symbology was evaluated and certificated 
using this approach 34 . 

An interesting feature for display designers 
is the compatibility of the RFS with the 
DDF/NADDES display format 6 . This generic 
display format allows a display designer to 
specify and test a display in DDF format on 
eg. a PC on his desk. The resulting DDF- 
description of the display can directly be 
used in the simulator without any 
modification. This smooths the design 
traject enormously and thus enables the 
testing of display concepts in the realistic 
environment of the simulator. 


FLIGHT MODE PANEL 

The flight mode panel (or mode control 
panel) is used to control the autopilot and 
autothrottle functions. In the NLR RFS this 
panel is basically a panel with switches, 
dials, lights and digital displays. The logic of 
arming and engaging modes is very 



Fig. 5 Fokker Electronic Flight Instruments System (EFIS) 


In the figure above left the primary flight display and right the navigation display in map mode 
are shown. This EFIS lay-out is based on the Fokker 100 format. The Fokker 100 EFIS 
symbology was evaluated and certificated using the research flight simulators of Fokker and 
NLR in the period from 1981 to 1987. Several changes resulted from the experiments. The final 
result is a very neat EFIS picture. This EFIS symbology is used for several aircraft types in the 
NLR RFS. Pilots are always very pleased with this format, which is easy to learn and takes a 
very short time to adapt to. Sometimes for project dependent reasons however the EFIS 
symbology is changed to the actual format of the type of aircraft to be simulated. Due to the 
Fokker 100 project the EFIS program is easy to adapt to all user specified formats. In the 
certification phase of the Fokker 100, actual EFIS tubes were used in conjunction with the 
ARINC Bus Interface System of NLR's research simulator. 
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Fig. 6 Flight Mode Panel 


complex and dealt with by software. But 
simple logics as the increase of the display 
value due to clicks of the dial is also 
performed by the software. So this is a 
good example where all the intelligence is in 
the software resulting in very simple and 
straightforward hardware and maximum 
flexibility. It can easily be adpated for 
different aircraft types. 


FLIGHT MANAGEMENT SYSTEM (FMS) 

Today's aircraft are equiped with a flight 
management system (FMS) for navigation, 
performance management and cost 
management. This 'brain' of the cockpit can 
be divided into mainly two systems: the 
Command & Display Units (CDU's) and the 
Flight Management Computers (FMC's). The 
CDU is the man-machine interface and is 
used by the pilot to enter data like route 
changes. The FMC is the main computer of 
the system performing all the calculations 
and autopilot guidance commands. Both 
contain some logic and communicate with 
each other. In the NLR RFS again the logic 
is in the software running on a workstation. 
This program contains both the FMC- and 
CDU-simulation. The contents of the CDU 
screens is drawn on a graphical workstation 
and sent to the CDU screens via the video 
splitter. The program reads the codes of the 
keys pressed on each CDU. Everything that 
happens in-between is dealt with in the 
simulation program, which is written in¬ 


house, based on information from the 
operations manual. The resulting 
possibilities are far more than with flight 
hardware. New experimental pages can be 
added very quickly. Graphical formats can 
be used on the screen of the CDU and the 
function of the keys is fully programmable. 



Fig. 7 Simulator CDU as used in RFMS 

The first experiment utilizing the flexibility 
of this FMS simulation, also known as 
Research Flight Management System 
(RFMS), was the FAA Data Link 
experiment, where the CDU was one of the 
man-machine interfaces under investigation 
for operating the ATC Data Link 6 . For this 
experiment a complete ATC menu has been 
developed and implemented in the FMS 
software, linking FMS route data to the 
ATC datalink pages. 

The advantage of the in-house written 
Boeing 747-400 FMS simulation program is 
obvious: new data link pages are easily 
added. Also a new functionality, the data 
link interface, was added to the RFMS 
program. This year the interface has been 
expanded with another data link protocol 
and a series of automatic functions to 
transfer ATC clearances to the FMC. Later 
this year a follow-up of the first datalink 
experiment will take place. The main topic 
of this investigation will be the human 
factors of the man-machine interface of the 
data link. The interface will now be more 
automated than in the first experiment. The 
RFMS is now a standard feature in the full 
glass cockpit of the NLR RFS and is used in 
every experiment and for different aircraft 
types. 
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it is easier, quicker and cheaper than 
'bending metal'. This is especially true, if 
the software is developed in-house. 


CONDITIONS 

Next to the simulation vs. stimulation 
dilemma, there now is the question: how 
much can be dealt with in the software? 

For flexibility as much functions as possible 
should be dealt with in the software. Doing 
this, attention should be paid to the 
following matters: 

a. Is the program/computer speed 
sufficient? 

b. Are the data available and are they 
sufficient? 

c. Is the know-how to simulate this 
system with 'smart software' 
present? 

d. Will the final result be realistic? 

e. Is the 'simple hardware' available? 


Fig. 8 Difference between aircraft and 

research simulator in architecture FMS 


CONCEPT 

In the example above there is one common 
characteristic feature, which is typical for a 
good research flight simulator. This is the 
so-called 'smart software-simple hardware' 
concept. This means that the complex 
functions and logics should be dealt with in 
the software as much as possible, in this 
way reducing the complexity of the 
hardware. 

For example in case of the FMS, the CDU 
used in the RFS is nothing more than a 
display and switches. All the logic including 
scratchpad functions and the drawing of 
the characters is performed by the 
simulation software. The same goes for the 
other two examples: EFIS/HUD and Flight 
Mode Panel. In real aircraft, hardware units 
(incl. software) are more autonomous 
communicating via the ARINC bus. 

The basic idea is that in general software is 
more flexible than hardware. Changing or 
expanding a program, recompiling and using 


ad a. Is the program/computer speed 
sufficient? 

One of the reasons software can now 
simulate a range of hardware systems is the 
enormous development of the processing 
power of today's computers. This enables 
the computer to perform complex functions 
in a small time span, enabling a loop 
frequency, which seems continuous to the 
user. The speed requirements strongly 
depend on: how is it sensed by the user, 
how fast is the real system you want to 
simulate, how complex is the real system? 

ad b. Are the data available and are they 
sufficient? 

To build a software simulation of a 
hardware system, a lot of data inlcuding 
knowledge of the logic of the system is 
needed. Obtaining the data is always 
difficult. There are different ways in 
obtaining the required data: from the black 
box approach to a co-operating 
manufacturer. Sometimes even the 
manufacturer is not able to answer all 
questions when building a software 
simulation, because he only builds the 
hardware solution. 

ad c. Is the know-how present to build 
the software simulation? 

A major research institute has the 
specialists needed. Or they have the budget 
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to do research in the area needed. If this is 
not possible, there are two solutions: 
choose the (flight) hardware or hire 
subcontractors to write the software. One 
should keep in mind that exploiting the main 
advantage of software, quickly and cheaply 
changable, could become difficult or 
impossible in case of software written by 
subcontractors, even with proper 
documentation. 

ad d. Will the final result be realistic? 

The realism of the flight deck in the final 
solution should be as high as possible. This 
in case of the NLR RFS was often the main 
factor in determining the line between 
software/hardware functions. The 
advantage of modern, full glass cockpits is 
that they use the same technology as was 
already used in simulation. In the past, 
some simulators used to draw analog 
instruments on computer displays, while 
nowadays the same computer displays are 
used in the cockpit of the aircraft. 

ad e. Is the 'simple' hardware available? 
Though the functions of the hardware may 
be 'simple', the hardware becomes highly 
specialized. If this hardware cannot be 
purchased, it sometimes has to be 
developed by the research institute. This 
again is no problem for a major institute. 

The main issue here is: how to make it look 
realistic, while it is only a collection of 
switches, lights and/or computer displays, 
(see example of CDU) 

If all these conditions are met, the 'smart 
software-simple hardware' concept results 
in a very efficient research flight simulator. 


CONCLUSION 

In the NLR Research Flight Simulator, where 
the 'smart software-simple hardware' 
concept has been in use for years now, we 
see the result: The simulator cockpit has 
evolved into a full-glass cockpit with all 
features of a modern aircraft cockpit: EFIS, 
Multi-Function Displays, FMS and an 
optional side-stick controller. The transport 
cockpit is not only up-to-date but even 
ahead of its time. It includes futuristic 
elements like automated ATC Data Link 
interfaces, new fly-by-wire concepts, a 
head-up display, Take-Off Performance 
Monitor (TOPM) display 7 , Experimental 


Flight Management System for 4D 
guidance. All come together with the 
standard features of motion, two different 
visual systems, data recording, FMS, EFIS, 
touchscreens, radio control panels, optional 
analog displays and physiological 
measurements. The application of the 
'smart software - simple hardware' concept 
yields a flexible simulator. Increasing the 
versatility immediately broadens the scope 
of the research potential of the simulator. 
And only that determines the value of the 
flight simulator as a research tool. 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses the Advanced Missile 
Concept Evaluation Toolset (AMCET) 
developed at the Wright Laboratory Armament 
Directorate (WL/MN). This set of analysis 
tools is used to support detailed ground testing 
of air-to-air. air-to-surface, ground-launched 
endoatmospheric, and exoatmospheric missile 
systems. It includes six-degree-of freedom (6- 
DOF) digital simulation; synthetic ultraviolet, 
visible, infrared, LADAR, and millimeter wave 
image generation; hardware-in-the-loop; 
(HWIL) and lethality effectiveness analysis. 
These four assets provide WL/MN a unique 
capability to examine the performance of 
advanced guided munition concepts. The 
AMCET can be used for everything from first 
order kinematic accessibility studies to 
hardware-in-the-loop analysis of seeker, signal 
processor, and guidance hardware/software. 


This analysis capability is supported by a rich 
heritage in guided weapon system development 
for the Air Force (e g. Advanced Medium 
Range Air-to-Air Missile (AMRAAM), the 
Laser Guided Bomb series (GBU-10, 12, 24, 
27, 28), GBU-15, and AGM-130 series). 
Additionally, WL/MN has supported the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Organization 
(BMDO) in the Space Based Kinetic Kill 
Vehicle (SBKKV), Space-Based Interceptor 
(SBI), Light-weight Endoatmospheric/ 
Exoatmospheric Projectile (LEAP), 
Endo/Exoatmospheric Interceptor (EEI), 
RAPTOR/TALON, and the Theater High 
Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) programs. 
WL/MN has developed many advanced 
technology components, including seekers, 
gyros, airframes, and guidance systems, for 
over 25 years. 


1.0 Introduction 

Since the funds allocated to perform flight tests 
of advanced weapon systems continue to 
decrease, non-destructive experiments of these 
systems will become an increasingly more 
desirable method of evaluation. Over the past 
ten years, a set of analysis tools has been 
developed at the Wright Laboratory Armament 
Directorate which can be used to support 
detailed evaluation of many types of advanced 
missile concepts. The Advanced Missile 
Concept Evaluation Toolset (AMCET) 
consists of detailed 6-DOF digital simulation, 
synthetic image generation, HWIL, and 
lethality effectiveness. 

This paper is declared a work of the U.S. 

Government and is not subject to copyright 
protection in the United States. 


The AMCET architecture is shown in Figure 1. 
Each tool is capable of generating useful 
analysis by itself as well as being incorporated 
in the toolset to provide a complete picture of 
the guided missile's performance from first 
order analysis to hardware performance. 

2.0 Digital 6-DOF Simulation 

Historically speaking, digital simulation has 
always been a valuable means of analyzing 
weapon concepts in the early stages of 
development. Digital simulation activities at 
WL/MN include kinematic accessibility studies, 
system and sub-system component analysis, 
and conceptual design trade studies. In addition 
to analyzing missile systems, digital simulation 
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Figure 1 - AMCET Methodology 


is also used to generate geometry data and 
dynamics files for both the missile and target 
for use in synthetic scene generation. Over the 
years WL/MN has used many simulations to 
model various missile concepts. The current 
simulation in the AMCET used for 3-DOF and 
6-DOF analysis is AVATAR, developed by 
Science Applications International Corporation 
(SAIC) Orlando. A very flexible, high fidelity 
simulation, it provides the means for analysis 
ranging from first order kinematic accessibility 
to detailed modeling of guidance subsystems in 
a 6-DOF engagement. 



Figure 2 - 6-DOF Block Diagram 


AVATAR was constructed to provide 
maximum flexibility in simulating the dynamics 
of missile-target engagements with user 
controlled inputs. It allows for rapid modeling 
of missile concepts due to the modularity of its 
components. Standard components are stored 
in a missile library from which they can be used 
directly or modified to more accurately model a 
particular vehicle. Figure 2 illustrates some of 
the basic components of missile and target 
simulation (propulsion, aerodynamics, mass 
properties, sensors, guidance and control, 
autopilot, actuator, etc.) which have been 
packaged around unique program sequence 
control methods. AVATAR is currently being 
used on a VAX 4000 system. There are also a 
number of other detailed simulations developed 
to support specific weapon systems in use at 
WL/MN. 

Currently WL/MN is heavily involved in 
bringing our digital simulation environment in 
line with the Joint Modeling and Simulation 
System (JMASS). JMASS is a joint Air Force, 
Army, Navy, and ARPA program to provide a 
standard modeling and simulation environment 
to foster software reuse and language 
independence. It combines analytic/ 
constructive (conceptual), dynamic/interactive 
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(man-in-the-loop), and emulative/high fidelity 
simulations into a complete analysis package. 
It adheres to government recognized 
programming and networking standards and 
will support all phases of the defense system 
acquisition cycle. Figure 3 shows the JMASS 
system. 

WL/MN has been selected as a beta site to test 
the JMASS architecture for weapon system 
modeling applications. To accomplish this the 
Modular Munition Simulation (MOMS) 
architecture and taxonomy are being developed 
to be used within the JMASS system. It will be 
a reusable, extendible set of missile subsystem 
model specifications in Ada, allowing diverse 
simulations to be built using compatible 
subsystem parts. 

Besides providing a standard software 
architecture, JMASS also offers a sophisticated 
simulation development tool. In a windows 
environment, components can be selected, 
initialized and configured as desired. 
Simulation can be done in interactive or batch 
mode and the data output configuration will be 
flexible and comprehensive. A data 
visualization tool displays simulation runs in 
animated style using 3-D graphics. Other 
analysis tools provide plotting, data 
conditioning, transformations, comparisons, 
and anomaly investigations. Figure 3 shows 
the JMASS simulation environment being used 
in a windows environment. WL/MN expects 
to have both air-to-air and air-to-ground 
simulations operational in the JMASS 
environment by September 94. The MOMS 
architecture runs in the JMASS environment 
on either a Sun Workstation or the IBM RS 
6000. It is currently being ported to other 
platforms. 

Using the digital simulation environment 
described above, and the expertise in 
component development and modeling which 


exists at WL/MN; analysis of many missile 
concepts has been completed with high 
confidence in the results. Some of recent 
missile concepts investigated include 
AMRAAM, PHOENIX, LOCAAS, 
RAPTOR/TALON, Peregrine, Hyper Velocity 
Missile, LEAP, and THAAD. In addition to 
digital simulation of their flight characteristics, 
much work has also gone into analyzing sensor 
performance for these and other advanced 
homing missiles. 



Figure 3 - JMASS Windows Environment 


3.0 Synthetic Scene Generation 

As the sensors on missiles have become more 
and more complex, the need for an accurate 
means of testing them on the ground has also 
grown. To meet this need, WL/MN has 
developed a world class synthetic target 
signature generation capability. Using the 
missile and target dynamics generated with the 
digital 6-DOF simulation, target imagery is 
generated against various backgrounds for both 
tactical and strategic targets. The imagery, in 
the form of single snapshots or movie 
sequences, has proven useful by providing 
realistic data to support design, performance 
prediction, validation, and trade studies for 
components and complete systems. This 
imagery is also available for use in HWIL 
simulation as the actual seeker hardware is 
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exposed to the synthetic imagery by way of in- 
band scene projectors or direct digital injection. 

In computing target signatures, many physical 
models are used to represent the signature 
contributions during an engagement. For 
commonly used infrared (IR) seekers, these 
contributions could include thermal emissions 
from solid bodies, in-band emissions from 
target exhaust plumes, emissions from flow 
fields and wakes, and scattering of external 
source energy from the body and particulates 
associated with plumes or ablation products. 

There are two types of scene generation at 
WL/MN. The strategic tools were developed 
for BMDO to analyze strategic and theater 
ballistic missile targets. The second set of tools 
in use is for tactical targets. They allow scenes 
to be generated for air-to-surface and air-to-air 
engagements. 

3.1 Strategic Scene Generation 

Part of the scene generation capability comes 
from government-sponsored development of 
several community standard models which 
implement detailed mathematical descriptions 
of important signature phenomena. 

For National Missile Defense scenarios, 
WL/MN employs the Strategic Scene 
Generation Model (SSGM). SSGM is a 
compilation of industry-standard IR 
phenomenology models which are integrated to 
produce synthetic IR imagery of ballistic 
missile booster bodies, rocket engine plumes, 
and associated objects (such as decoys, 
balloons, and re-entry vehicles). To include 
background effects, SSGM also includes 
models of terrain, clouds, atmosphere, aurora, 
space, and nuclear effects. 


Defense (TMD) scenarios or in situations with 
the interceptor/observer positioned within the 
discernible atmosphere. For these conditions, 
WL/MN has been integrating TMD oriented 
models into the Eglin Scenario and Signature 
Program (ESSP). Figure 4 illustrates the 
programs and the flow contained in ESSP. 
Notice that elements of the integration are 
appropriate to both the threat and the 
interceptor, since both typically fly 
hypervelocity trajectories within the 
atmosphere. Cornerstone components of 
ESSP include the Aerothermal Analysis 
Program (ATAP) and the Composite High 
Altitude Maneuvering Program (CHAMP). 
ATAP is an in-house hardbody thermal 
response code which calculates temperatures 
on a missile body given the body geometry, 
material composition, and trajectory. CHAMP 
is a leading edge model in IR scene generation. 
It is a radiance model and image pixalizer 
which employs hardbody temperatures, 
flowfield radiance, and external sources (such 
as solar flux, or plume impingement) to create 
synthetic images or scene sequences. The 
CAD-like features of CHAMP geometry 
models allow the user to specify complex 
geometries, such as finned missiles or post¬ 
boost vehicle configurations. 



Figure 4 - ESSP Block Diagram 


The SSGM models do not include some 
important features that exist in Theater Missile 


In addition to the ability to fully model the 
target phenomenology, WL/MN has recently 
been developing the capability to incorporate 
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sensor window effects into the scene 
phenomenology. With some current missile 
concepts flying at hypervelocity speeds, they 
are burdened with thermal protection to shield 
the sensor, electronics, and airframe from the 
aerothermal environment. These thermal 
protection devices can consist of ablative 
noses, active coolant flows, and sensor window 
heat resistive materials. The effects associated 
with the hypervelocity flowfield and its 
interaction with the airframe can cause noise 
and distortions in the perceived signature as the 
seeker looks through them. 

Work is ongoing at WL/MN to model these 
critical error sources and incorporate the 
effects into the scenes to account for blurring, 
boresight error, flowfield and window thermal 
noise. Currently all of the scene generation 
work is being done on Sun and Silicon 
Graphics Workstations. 

3.2 Tactical Scene Generation 

In addition to the strategic scene generation 
capability, an equally in-depth ability to 
generate tactical scene imagery also exists at 
WL/MN. Due to space limitations, this 
capability will only be briefly described. 
WL/MN has developed the capability to 
generate IR, millimeter wave (MMW), and RF 
signatures for air-to-air and air-to-surface 
engagements using several varieties of tools. 

The Data Analysis and Modeling program 
(Irma), developed by WL/MN was one of the 
first signature prediction models created for the 
generation of high resolution synthetic IR 
target and background signatures for tactical 
weapon scenarios. It is used to generate IR 
scenes for smart weapons research and 
development. It is being upgraded to include 
the ability to model active and passive IR, 
ladar, and active and passive MMW for air-to- 
surface engagements. 


RF signatures for air-to-air engagements are 
modeled using the RF Signature Program 
(RFSig). Using triangular faceted target 
models, phenomenology in the far-field X-band 
can be simulated. It is currently being 
upgraded to include the W-band. 

The Spectral IR Imaging of Targets and 
Scenery (SPIRITS) code is in use to generate 
passive IR imagery for air-to-air engagements. 

Once the scene generation models have been 
used to generate the individual scenes the 
Synthetic Scene Workstation (SSW), 
developed at WL/MN, can be used to format 
the data as needed. Scenes can be used to aid 
in signal processing algorithm development, 
seeker design, or be fed through an in-band 
scene projector for HWIL testing of seekers. 

4.0 Hardware-In-The-Loop 

The Kinetic Kill Vehicle Hardware-in-the-Loop 
Simulator (KHILS) facility is an ongoing 
development by WL/MN to provide an 
independent national resource for the 
accomplishment of non-destructive HWIL 
performance testing of missile systems and 
subsystems. The KHILS facility was originally 
built for BMDO strategic interceptor analysis, 
however it is quite applicable for tactical 
weapon system testing as well. It is specifically 
designed to concentrate performance analysis 
efforts on seeker, signal processing, and GNC 
subsystems over a launch to impact flight 
scenario. 

The overall function of KHILS is to simulate 
one-on-one engagements using missile 
hardware such as the seeker, signal processor, 
and guidance processor. The simulation 
exercises the flight hardware and software in all 
engagement flyout phases, including pre- 
launch, initialization, pointing, launch, 
midcourse, acquisition, and terminal homing to 
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Figure 5 - KHILS Facility 


impact. It can also be used for open loop 
testing of stand-alone missile subsystem 
components. Figure 5 shows the facility layout 
while Figure 6 is a block diagram of how the 
facility functions. As illustrated in Figure 6, a 
real time closed loop simulation includes actual 
missile hardware and software integrated into 
the KHILS test environment to perform the 
majority of the ongoing GNC functions. The 
KFHLS Physical Effects Simulators (PES) 
provides the external stimuli to excite the 
seeker with images that match, as closely as 
possible, an actual engagement. The KHILS 
PESs include: the scene projection system (to 
present in-band imagery to the seeker), the 
image generation system (to provide digital 
representations of targets and backgrounds to 
the projectors or for direct injection to the 
missile signal processor), and the Flight Motion 
Simulator (FMS). All of these simulators must 


function in a real-time, closed-loop 
environment with minimal contribution to 
transport delay of signals into and out of the 
hardware. Due to space limitations, each 
component of the PES will only be briefly 
described. 



Figure 6 - KHILS Block Diagram 
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4.1 Scene Projection Systems 

The scene projection system consists of four 
high-fidelity scene projection systems. These 
include the Scanning Laser IR Scene Projector 
(SL-IRSP), the Visible Spectrum Scene 
Projector, and the Resistor Array Prototype 
(RAPP). 

WL/MN has led the nation in sponsoring 
research in projectors. Several prototype 
devices are in use and a current development 
program, the Wide-Band IR Scene Projector 
(WISP), will build a device with extremely 
broad application to include evaluation of 
tactical systems. 

4.1.1 Scanning Laser IRSP 


target scenes is sent to a CRT, but instead of 
using the visible source to drive a Liquid 
Crystal Light Valve (LCLV) that turns the 
visible image into IR, the LCLV and blackbody 
source are removed and the dynamic target 
scene is transmitted directly to the seeker in the 
visible waveband. 



The SL-IRSP is designed to simultaneously 
project high resolution imagery in three IR 
wavebands with a frame rate in all bands of 400 
Hz. The IRSP uses laser energy and a 
Scophony scanning modulation approach to 
meet this requirement. The system contains 
five separate optical trains. These trains can be 
seen in the IRSP optical layout shown in Figure 
7. 



4.1.2 Visible Target Simulator 


Figure 8 - Visible Scene Projector 

4.1.3 Resistive Array Prototype 

The RAPP simulator, seen in Figure 9, 
provides KHILS with broadband, flicker-free, 
realtime, dynamic IR scene projection 
capability for testing imaging systems operating 
in the 3-12 micron waveband. The system 
consists of four major components; the 
interface and control electronics which 
translate 12 bit digital scene data into analog 
electronic signals; the resistor array and mount 
which converts analog electronic signals into 
IR images; the collimator (two sets) which 
projects the IR scene images onto the seeker 
under test; and a Sun workstation that serves 
as the user's console. The flickerless quality of 
the images greatly simplifies the 
synchronization between the RAPP and seeker 
under test. The system electronics limit the 
RAPP to 400 frames per second although the 
resistor array temporal response suggests a 
frame rate of 1000 frames per second or more. 


The Visible Target Simulator (VTS) is shown 
in Figure 8. The video information of the 
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4.3 Flight Motion Simulator 
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Figure 9 - RAPP Functional Block Diagram 
4.2 Scene Generation RAM 


The Scene Generation Random Access 
Memory (SGRAM) system was developed to 
provide real-time scene playback for the 
KHILS facility. The two-dimensional, 
prestored scenes can represent IR, UV, or 
visible imagery. 

The real-time NightHawk computer provides 
target LOS data to SGRAM at the simulation 
frame rate. These data include target X, Y 
translation, target rotation angle, and a 
parameter to indicate target range. SGRAM 
uses the range term to look up the proper 
frame of digital imagery from memory. This 
selected frame of data is then modified 
according to the commanded translational and 
rotational parameters and output to the test 
article. 

SGRAM can then be used to provide digital 
imagery to one of the scene projectors 
described above or can provide direct digital 
signal injection to a signal processor, thus 
bypassing the sensor optics, focal plane array, 
and readout electronics. 


The flight motion simulator is a Carco 
Electronics model S-457 three axis device, 
developed specifically for the KHILS facility. 
Table 1 illustrates the performance 
specifications for the FMS. Important design 
features include a 60 Hz bandwidth in each of 
the three axes and sub-pixel pointing accuracy 
sufficient to support closed loop HWIL 
simulation of high resolution strapdown 
seekers. 



Table -1 FMS Performance Limits 

4,4 Computational Resources 

The major facility computational resources 
consist of the Real-Time Computer System 
(NightHawk 5800), the Data Analysis and 
Visualization System (SGI Onyx Reality 
Engine II), and the real time data display 
system (SGI VGX), along with various support 
equipment for graphing, plotting, and display 
of results. 

The HWIL facility provides an independent 
national test resource for the accomplishment 
of non-destructive HWIL testing of precision 
guided weapon systems and subsystems. It 
provides an important piece of the complete 
simulation and analysis capability developed at 
WL/MN, as it provides the basis for developing 
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high fidelity digital simulation models of 
components and guided munition systems. 

5.0 Lethality Assessment 

Running simulations on various missile 
concepts only verifies that the missile can reach 
its intended target. Once there it must be able 
to kill it. Over the last 10 years WL/MN has 
developed a premiere lethality assessment 
capability for strategic targets which combines 
with more than 25 years of experience in 
tactical lethality work. A database consisting 
of over 400 hypervelocity impact experiments 
which utilized component, sub-scale, and full- 
scale target models has been compiled. 

In addition to performing lethality experiments, 
WL/MN has a combination of tools for use in 
simulating target lethality. These include the 
Effectiveness and Vulnerability Assessment 
(EVA) program (designed for ground fixed 
targets), the Point Burst Damage Assessment 
Model (PDAM) program (designed for ground 
mobile targets), and the Kinetic Energy 
Analytic Projectile Effects Program II 
(KAPPII) (designed for missile targets). The 
development and validation of these models is 
done through scale and sub-scale lethality 
experiments conducted at WL/MN. 

EVA-3D assesses the survivability/vulnerability 
of hardened (fixed ground) targets and the 
interaction of conventional weapons with those 
targets. It does this by modeling the attack or 
delivery conditions, the weapon trajectory, 
fuzing, and burst damage inflicted on the target 
in a Monte Carlo approach. Targets capable of 
being analyzed include buried, hardened 
structures such as communications, command, 
and control facilities as well as aircraft shelters. 

The PDAM code was designed to predict 
damage to armored (ground mobile) vehicles 
caused by antimateriel weapons. It does this 


by determining damage at a component level 
and using fault tree methodology to combine 
the component damage values into an overall 
prediction of damage to the target. High 
density kinetic energy penetrator, shaped 
charge, and high explosive warheads can be 
modeled with this code. Multiple failure 
modes for each component can be evaluated 
using the most meaningful predictor of failure. 
Using a functional failure mode fault tree to 
aggregate component functional failure, 
PDAM predicts the probability of achieving 
mobility, firepower, or catastrophic levels of 
damage for each weapon impact. 

KAPII is a set of fast-running algorithms 
developed to predict damage to complex 3-D 
aerospace (missile) targets impacted by single 
or multiple kinetic energy weapon projectiles 
that are represented by chunky fragments, rods, 
and hollow rods. The code is a fusion of 
previous similar codes developed under the 
Defense Nuclear Agency's Lethality and Target 
Hardening (LTH-5) program for both the Air 
Force and Army. KAPII is validated with an 
extensive experimental database covering a 
range of impact conditions with velocities from 
1 to 8 km/sec. The algorithms describe the 
target's reaction to the projectile effects and 
include penetration and hole formation, high 
explosive initiation, component 

dismemberment, hydraulic ram effects, and 
other damage modes. It also characterizes the 
state of the projectile as it progresses through 
the target and includes residual mass, residual 
velocity, and fragmentation. 

The next and most critical step in the process 
of determining kill effectiveness is to perform a 
fault tree analysis. The fault tree analysis is a 
study of the critical electrical, mechanical, 
hydraulic, and black box systems in the target. 
WL/MN has developed the expertise to 
understand how the target components operate 
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and how the damage to each target will effect 
the probability of kill for the entire target. 

By incorporating the fault tree analysis and the 
damage potential of a weapon system into the 
appropriate engineering model, a high 
confidence lethality assessment for a particular 
weapon/target pair can be performed. 

The above analysis codes are used on a 
computational suite consisting of a SGI 
Challenge R4400, a SGI Iris graphics 
workstation, and a SGI Indigo R4400 
workstation. 


Concluding Remarks 

With increased reliance on simulation and 
analysis to determine which future weapon 
systems will be developed, WL/MN has risen 
to the challenge of providing a comprehensive 
capability to provide independent, detailed, and 
accurate information to meet the customers' 
need for analysis information. Through the use 
of digital simulation, synthetic scene 
generation, HWIL, and lethality assessment, 
accurate judgments can be made to determine 
the feasibility of a proposed weapon concept. 

WL/MN will continue to build its weapon 
assessment capability over the years to meet 
the changing needs of the modeling and 
simulation community. 
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Abstract 


Introduction 


The dynamic performance of a simulator 
motion system is to a great extent 
determined by the mechanical qualities of 
the motion system hydraulics, the motion 
control system which provides signals to 
drive the actuator servo valves, and also the 
mass properties of the moving equipment of 
the simulator placed upon the motion 
system. Quite commonly, in the case of 
training flight simulators, the centre of 
gravity of the large moving payload is 
located far above the motion system's upper 
gimbals. An investigation, using a complete 
dynamic model of the hydraulic motion 
system, was carried out to quantify the 
effects of payload mass properties on 
motion system performance. This paper will 
review the results obtained from these 
studies. It is found that the total mass and 
the vertical location of the centre of gravity 
influence the time delays, phase and 
parasitic noises of the motion system, and 
that these properties also limit any further 
improvements due to design changes in 
software or hydraulic hardware. By adapting 
these design considerations, a motion 
system with inherently higher performance 
will result. Therefore, a fundamentally new 
and yet practical light-weight motion 
platform design is proposed. This 
configuration is being introduced in the 
multi-functional SIMONA Research 
Simulator of the Delft University of 
Technology. 
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The essential purpose of piloted flight 
simulators is to reproduce the physical and 
environmental cues as closely as possible to 
those encountered in flight. These cues 
result from control inputs exercised by the 
pilot, and are also due to external 
disturbances acting upon the vehicle. The 
pilot-vehicle interaction forms a closed loop 
in which the pilot receives information about 
the state, and change in state of the vehicle, 
through the sensory organs. The visual 
information is obtained through the foveal 
and central vision, while motion cues are 
derived from the human vestibular system. 
These stimuli are processed by the brain, 
which can be thought of as to compare the 
signals to an internally-developed model. In 
order for the response of two "similar" 
systems to match (hence, implying the 
fidelity of the simulation), the input signals 
must match to a level below a threshold of 
perception 1 . 

In human control tasks, visual information 
requires longer processing time than the 
vestibular cues. In other words, the onset of 
motion is primarily detected by the 
vestibular system, while long-term changes 
in motion are sensed predominately by the 
eyes 2 . This requires that the initial response 
of the simulator motion system match that of 
the vehicle being simulated. This "onset 
cue" often includes the high-frequency 
components. In an ideal situation, the 
latency of the simulator should be zero, over 
the entire frequency range of the vehicle 
motion. This applies for the presentation of 
all cues, particularly motion and visual. In 
practice, this is not easily achieved, mainly 
due to the limitations in the mechanical 
hardware and motion control software which 
induce the sensation of motions to the pilots. 
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servo valve output signal i v . Within the 
controller, three types of feedback signals 
are applied: Position feedback provides 
stability. The hydraulic actuator otherwise 
acts as an integrator, converting the servo 
valve input signal to a mechanical position. 
Actuator force provides damping, since 
hydrostatic actuators in particular are poorly 
damped. Acceleration and/or velocity 
feedback provide further damping, if 
desired. 


Validation of Simulation Model 

The simulation model of the six-degrees-of- 
freedom motion system was validated in two 
stages. Initially, standard input signals were 
given to the system and the outcome 
checked with expected results. Secondly, a 
proof-of match for a single actuator was 
conducted 5 : time histories of the response 
of the actuator model were thereby 
compared to the responses of a 
commercially-available motion system 
actuator. With a reasonable degree of 
confidence in the simulation model, the 
sensitivity study of inertial properties could 
be conducted. This research and the results 
obtained will now be discussed. 


Inputs to the model 

Motions of the platform in single degree of 
freedom were selected for this evaluation. 
The synergistic motion system selected 
represented the kinematical properties of the 
SIMONA Research Simulator, currently 
being built at the Delft University of 
Technology 3 . Its kinematics are typical for 
current six-degree-of-freedom simulators, 
requiring the simultaneous movement of all 
actuators in order to move the platform in 
any unique degree of freedom. The platform 
was modelled as a solid sphere with a 
diameter of 4.0 metres, and having a 
uniform mass distribution. 

One of the most demanding requirements 
for the simulator motion system is the 
acceleration in the surge (forward) direction. 
Moreover, the surge motion imposes the 
highest dynamic load upon the actuators, 
particularly towards the end of their stroke. It 
has been shown, for some configurations, 


that the dynamic load component on each 
actuator acting along its centre line can 
exceed the total weight of the motion 
platform 8 . This also underscores the need 
for accurate control over the motion system 
throughout the entire envelope. 

The surge direction was also selected so 
that the effect of coupling in the pitch 
degree-of-freedom of the vertically- 
displaced centre of gravity could be 
examined. 

The parameters which were given as inputs 
to the model were as follows: 

- input acceleration doublet in surge (X) of 

l. 0 m/s 2 , with a cycle of 1.0 seconds. 

- variations in mass: 1000 kg, 2000 kg, 4000 

kg, and 6000 kg 

- variations in vertical location of centre-of- 

gravity (above upper gimbal plane): 0.0 

m, 0.5 m, 0.75 m, 1.0 m, 1.5 m 

In order to avoid instabilities to the motion 
system, it was necessary to vary the 
feedback gain of the controller, in 
accordance with the stabilization routine in 
Reference 7. This suggests that it is indeed 
difficult to isolate completely the effects of 
platform mass and inertia, however future 
research will address this problem in greater 
detail. 


Simulation results 

The time histories of the simulator platform 
were generated to show its response to 
acceleration to a step-input surge 
acceleration signal of 0.5 m/s 2 . The results 
of these inputs are now presented. 

Variations In total moving mass 
Figure 5 shows the responses of the 
platform due to variations in the total mass 
of the moving load. Note that the centre of 
gravity of the moving platform is fixed in the 
plane of the upper gimbals. This figure 
clearly indicates that increasing the mass 
leads to a rapid increase in the latency of 
the initial response, as the platform natural 
frequency decreases. Damping, however, 
increases proportionally with the mass. 
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Later, the relationship between the mass 
and the damping and natural frequency will 
be discussed. 

The increased damping may be classified as 
one of the few advantages of a system with 
a large mass, however any reduced 
damping can easily be compensated in the 
control algorithm, while the undesirable time 
delay in the onset of the acceleration is 
tedious to resolve in the control algorithms. 

The motion system natural frequency in 
surge decreases exponentially with 
increasing mass. At 6,000 kg, the natural 
frequency determined by this simulation was 
19.5 radians per second, clearly within the 
frequency spectrum of aircraft simulation. A 
higher natural frequency would suggests a 
more responsive platform, with a higher 
system stiffness. 

Furthermore, increases in the gross moving 
load had a significant influence on the 
stability of the system, and large variations 
had to be made to the control feedback 
gains in order to achieve stability. This is 
quite normal, and is required during the 
tuning of the motion system controller. 


Variations In centre of gravity location 

Responses of the simulator platform to 
variations in the vertical location of the mass 
centre are shown in Figure 6. The onset of 
the motion is not significantly delayed by a 
higher centre of gravity. The centre of 
gravity location does, however, cause a 
simultaneous decrease in both the damping 
and the natural frequency. This rate of 
decrease appears, from this study, to be 
reasonably linear and can be attributed to 
the virtual mass (and not the real mass), 
caused by the dynamic load on the 
actuators. Unlike a true increase in the gross 
moving mass, the increase in the vertical 
offset in the centre of gravity increases a 
moment coupling effect, hence increasing 
(unnecessarily) the load on the actuators. 

Therefore, a motion platform with a lower 
centre of gravity appears to have significant 
advantages: While decreased damping can 
be compensated, the higher hydraulic 
natural frequency lends itself to a more 
responsive system. 


Parasitic noise In pitch degree rotation 

The parasitic noise in the pitch angular 
acceleration (q dot ) as a result of the input 
signal in surge is shown in Figure 7 for 
variations in mass (with the centre of gravity 
fixed in the platform gimbal plane), while the 
same for variations in the vertical location of 
the mass centre are shown in Figure 8. 

These responses show that a lighter 
platform is favourably less sensitive to the 
parasitic coupling effects in the pitch degree 
of freedom. As the mass is increased, the 
initial overshoot also increases (unlike the 
overshoot in the desired degree of freedom). 
The damping increases with greater mass, 
while the natural frequency decreases. 

In the case of variations in the vertical 
centre-of-gravity location, again, the lighter 
platform yields lower parasitic motions in 
pitch, while the natural frequency is higher. 

Ideally, there should be no pitch coupling, 
and any minimal effects should be 
compensated. In the worst case, these 
parasitic effects should be below their 
perception thresholds. These arguments 
support the proposal for light, low c.g. 
motion platforms. 


Application of results 

In contributing to the development of a 
simulator motion system with extremely high 
inherent performance, the results of this 
investigation have proven that the payload 
mass properties indeed require careful 
attention. The influence of payload mass 
properties on the dynamic response has- 
therefore provided a guideline for the 
development of a light-weight structure in 
which the load-carrying platform and flight- 
deck are fully integrated. Figure 9 shows the 
sensitivity of damping and the natural 
frequency to mass variations, indicating that 
the desired higher natural frequency is 
acheived for a lighter platform construction. 
Furthermore, the results of this study 
suggest that the mass centre of this 
structure should be placed as close as 
possible to the plane of the gimbal 
attachment points of the motion system 
actuators to reduce parasitic noise (in pitch) 
and to attain a high natural frequency. 
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The realization of the aforementioned 
requirements is a technical challenge, and 
represents a change in thought in the design 
of simulators. Traditionally, the upper 
platform is the primary structure which 
carries dynamic loads to the motion system 
gimbals. The upper platform also carries the 
cockpit, instructor station and observers 
chamber, visual display system hardware, 
and other simulator hardware. Due to the 
desire to provide commonality, standard 
platforms are offered by manufacturers, 
upon which numerous cockpits specific to an 
airplane type can be built. Furthermore, a 
client may choose between a number of 
visual display systems, requiring the 
platform to be modular so that a wide range 
of applications can be accommodated 
without re-design. As a result, a vertically- 
layered structure is produced. A typical 
commercial simulator installation is shown in 
Figure 10. 

At the Delft University of Technology, a 
multi-functional research simulator is 
currently under development. This device, 
called the SIMONA Research Simulator 
(SRS), will serve as a facility for improving 
simulation techniques for flight and road 
vehicles, and investigations into man- 
machine issues of future transportation 
vehicles. As a simulator tool for fundamental 
research, the SRS does not require the 
exact representation of a particular flight- 
deck or vehicle control station. This provides 
some flexibility in the specification of the 
interior volume. Moreover, the SRS is 
designed as a one-of-a-kind system, thus 
requiring only one visual display system and 
few hardware alternatives. On-board 
hardware is minimized through the careful 
selection of this equipment. The contribution 
of electric and electronic cable mass is 
reduced by incorporating a server system 
based on a real-time Ethernet protocol, 
allowing most communications with the host 
computer to be carried through a single co¬ 
axial cable. 

The SRS cockpit requires that, in addition to 
transport airplanes, research into helicopter, 
automobiles, and other surface vehicles 
may be conducted. These requirements 
dictate the form of the interior from an 
ergonomics standpoint, and the location of 
the visual display system with respect to the 


design (pilot-averaged) eye point. In fulfilling 
these diverse goals, and allowing very rapid 
changes to the configuration, it is possible to 
choose from large independent modular 
units (sub-cockpits), or modular hardware 
such as instrument panels and controls. Due 
to the need for a stiff, light-weight 
construction, the latter was chosen for the 
SRS. 

Lowering the centre of gravity 

In order to place the centre of gravity as low 
as possible with respect to the motion 
system gimbals while fulfilling the above 
requirements, the volumes of the control 
stations for all of the required vehicle types 
were specified. The geometries of the 
mechanical equipment, particularly the 
rudder pedal control loading actuators, were 
added to the pilot volumes. In defining the 
bounds of the limits, the maximum 
kinematic motion envelope of the six 
actuators was defined through the actuator 
axis transformation relationships. Note that 
this envelope included the physical volume 
of the cylinders. These constraints were 
used to define the shape of a thin-walled 
composite structure which would contain the 
research stations, and also carry the 
structural loads. This would thereby serve as 
an integrated platform and cockpit in one 
construction element. Figure 11 shows the 
flight-deck in relation to the motion system 
envelope and the visual display system. 

Reduction of Mass 

The optimization of the total gross moving 
load is accomplished in the case of the SRS 
by constructing the flight-deck shell from 
advanced composite materials, namely 
high-temperature curing carbon-fibre and 
aramids. The careful design and selection of 
all on-board equipment further reduces the 
total mass. The experiment control station, 
or instructor station in commercial 
simulators, and observer chamber is 
simplified to only one chair. 

A light-weight platform, on the other hand, 
allows the motion system hydraulic 
actuators to excite the structure with higher 
input frequencies due to the increase in 
available hydro-mechanical power. This 
requires the platform, flight-deck and all on¬ 
board structures to be of high stiffness. By 
meeting these stiffness requirements, the 
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light-weight platform provides a simulator 
with an inherently high bandwidth. 

Visual Display System 

A wide-angle projection-based collimating 
display system was chosen, allowing the 
design eye point to be liberally varied within 
a viewing volume with negligible distortion 
to the presented image. Monitor-based 

systems provide a very limited viewing 
volume, and would limit the flexibility of the 
pilot position in the interior. In the case of 
the SRS, it became clear that the display 
system structure would also have to 

minimize its contribution to the mass and 
inertia. Therefore, in cooperation with SEOS 
Displays Ltd., a new structure for the visual 
display system incorporating advanced 

composite materials optimized through 
Finite Element Analyses, is under 

development. 

Degree of Improvement 

The highly-integrated composite materials 
flight-deck of the SRS offers a generic and 
yet complete full-flight simulator with a 
fraction of the weight of most commercial 
six-degrees-of-freedom training simulators. 
With all equipment on board, the total 
weight reaches 2,000 kilograms, while a 
commercial system (such as for a transport 
airplane full-flight simulator) may exceed 
12,000 kilograms. The centre of gravity, 
mainly dictated by the height of the visual 
display system, is 0.6 metres above the 
upper gimbal plane. Note that this may 
exceed 1.5 metres in training systems, 
mainly due to the large, modular 
components built upon the platform. 

The implementation of the findings from this 
study have been used to develop the SRS 
hardware. It can be stated that the potential 
performance of this system, due to the 
flight-deck and motion system hardware, as 
well as the controlling software, will exceed 
the capabilities of current simulator systems. 
With the proposed design, and with 
advanced multi-variable, nonlinear and 
predictive control strategies 3 , it will be 
possible to achieve a virtual zero latency 
over the entire frequency range relevant to 
piloted simulations. The SIMONA Research 
Simulator is shown in an artist’s impression 
in Figure 12. 


Conclusions 

From the simulation studies conducted in 
this research, it can be concluded that the 
mass and the location of the centre of 
gravity of the simulator gross moving 
payload both have a profound effect on the 
behaviour of the system. In particular, the 
system latency is lowered and the natural 
frequency increased by reductions in the 
mass. The natural frequency is higher when 
the centre of gravity is lowered. 

The reduction in weight or the lowering of 
the mass centre offer significant 
improvements to simulator motion systems. 
A system with good natural properties will 
require less compensation to acheive a 
desired standard of performance and, with 
control feedback, will result in a system with 
superior performance. 

While damping is a second order effect 
(which is possible to fully compensate with a 
proper control system design), the initial 
response or system latency is critical to the 
simulator bandwidth. The initial response is 
furthermore highly non-linear and cannot 
easily be predicted. Therefore, in order to 
reduce the motion system latency in the 
surge degree of freedom, the platform mass 
must be minimized. 

A lower vertical centre of gravity location 
increases the system natural frequency. 
Figure 9 showed the effects of mass on the 
natural frequency and damping. Note that 
the lower the mass, the more critical the 
changes in these values. 

An increase in either the mass, or its vertical 
location increases also the amount of 
undesirable pitch parasitic noise. 

It is important for the simulator motion 
system designer to recognize the negative 
effects which may result from non-optimized 
payloads. This research should indicate the 
merits of optimizing the inertial properties. A 
higher bandwidth can be acheived without 
feedback. Eventually, these may contribute 
to reductions in the acquisition and the life- 
cycle costs of the simulator due to lighter 
platform constructions, simpler building 
foundations and lower energy requirements. 
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Recommendations 

In this preliminary investigation, only the 
response in the surge degree-of-freedom 
was evaluated. It would be valuable to 
quantify mass property effects on other 
degrees of freedom. The frequency 
response of the system as a function of the 
inertial properties would prove most useful 
in further control law design. 

A proper system identification procedure 
should be applied to the simulation studies, 
including (as input parameters) any 
variations to the control system feedback 
gains. This would provide an accurate 
measure for simulator motion system and 
platform design. 
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Figure 1. Simulator motion system math model components' 







surge acceleration response 



Figure 6. Effect of centre of gravity variations on 
surge acceleration response 



Figure 7. Effect of mass variations on parasitic 
pitch rotation due to input in surge 



Figure 8. Effect of centre-of-gravity location on 
parasitic pitch rotation due to input in surge 


Damping and Nat. Frequency vs. Mass (c.o.g.=0.00) 



Figure 9. Effect of platform mass variations on damping and natural frequency 
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Figure 10. Link synergistic 6 degree-of-freedom motion 
platform ~ a typical "six-post" configuration. 



Figure 11. SIMONA Research Simulator motion platform 
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Figure 12. SIMONA Research Simulator (artist’s concept) 
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Abstract 

A part-task simulator to support research 
into advanced commercial flight deck and Air 
Traffic Control (ATC) automation and 
communication interfaces has been developed at 
the Flight Human Factors Research Branch (FLT) 
at NASA Ames. This system provides 
independent and integrated flight and ATC 
simulator stations, party line voice and datalink 
communications, along with video and audio 
monitoring and recording capabilities. Over the 
last several years, it has been used to support the 
investigation of human factors research issues 
involving: communication modality; message 
content and length; message formatting; and the 
graphical versus textual presentation of 
information. This paper describes this 
workstation-based simulator, including its goals, 
capabilities, development challenges, and future 
directions. 

Introduction 

A key goal of the Flight Human Factors 
Research Branch (FLT) at NASA Ames is to 
investigate the effect of new automation and 
communication interfaces on Air Traffic Control 
(ATC) and commercial flight deck personnel. 

This human-machine systems research is 
sponsored through NASA and FAA research 
initiatives including Aviation Safety and 
Automation (AS/A), Terminal Area Productivity 
(TAP), and High Speed Research (HSR). One 
aspect of this research is the investigation of 
advanced prototypes and concepts, which 
requires flexible and rapidly reconfigurable 
simulation capabilities. 

A part-task simulator that provides this 
functionality has been developed within the FLT 
branch. This system provides separate flight and 
ATC simulator stations, party line vocal and 


datalink communications, and audio/video 
monitoring and recording capabilities. Over the 
last two years, and at various stages of 
development, it has been used to investigate 
human factors research issues involving: 
communication modality ^ 2,3. message content 
and length 4; message formatting and the 
graphical versus textual presentation of 
information. 

Motivation 

There is a need to provide a range of 
flight simulation facilities to meet the 
requirements of basic research in advanced 
concepts, operational implementation issues, and 
integrated system development. The simulation 
facilities must be responsive to the level of 
fidelity required by the research agenda. 
Although high-fidelity, line oriented flight 
simulation is necessary to support some studies6, 
hypotheses that focus on sub-system functions 
like those of communications in voice and 
datalink operations can be adequately examined 
in a part-task environment. Extensive scene 
generation and out the window cues, accurate 
handling qualities, and takeoff and landing 
operations are all issues on which automation 
and communication research currently does not 
focus. 

There is also a need to provide shorter 
development cycles while also reducing costs. 
Part-task simulators promote a more hands on 
approach, in which rapid prototyping of 
interfaces and systems are possible and 
encouraged. These simulators normally require 
less overhead, including facility, personnel, and 
software development costs. The focused 
development possible with part-task simulators 
also allows shorter development schedules to be 
realized. 


Copyright © 1994 by the American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. No copyright is asserted in the United States under Title 17 U S 
Code. The U.S. Government has a royalty-free license to exercise all rights under the copyright claimed herein for government purposes. All other 
rights are reserved by the copyright owner. 
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This technology also needs to be made 
more accessible. Delivering a part-task within a 
workstation environment provides the added 
benefit of portability and distributability. With 
instances of that part-task available to both 
internal researchers and outside grantees, a much 
higher level of collaborative work is achievable. 

If major module compatibility can be maintained, 
a direct upgrade path to the full motion 
simulator for that work can exist. With similar 
functionality, comparison of full-mission and 
part-task results becomes possible. 


In developing the part-task simulator, we 

have attempted to meet the follow goals: 

* Reconfigurable/reusable/distributable 
software. 

* Software based on a homogeneous operating 
environment. 

* Reasonable cost workstation architecture. 

* Upward compatibility with full mission 
simulator. 

^Hardware emulation in software for simplified 
interface reconfiguration. 

* Common aircraft/avionics reference. 

* End-to-end simulation facilities including 
ATC/flight deck integration. 

* Network links to other facilities. 

* Requirements of customers (researchers). 

Part-Task Simulator 


Facilities 

The Part-Task simulation laboratory is 
located at the Flight Human Factors Branch at the 
NASA Ames Research Center in Moffett Field, 
CA. It consists of individual, reconfigurable 
rooms for flight deck, ATC, and experiment 
monitoring activities. The flight deck and ATC 
rooms are both sound-proofed and measure 8' x 
8' each. The experiment monitoring activity 
occupies a 10' x 12' area and is partially enclosed. 
This room also serves as a video review area for 
post-experiment analysis. 

Each room is equipped with wall and 
subfloor interconnects for computer networking, 
radio voice communications, and audio/video 
monitoring and recording. These interconnects 
allow the system to be customized to meet the 
specific requirements of each study. Figure 1. 
illustrates the physical layout of the laboratory 


along with the location of major facilities for an 
upcoming experiment. 



Figure 1. Physical Layout of Part-Task 
Laboratory. 

Syst em Archite ctur e 

Three Silicon Graphics XZ4000 Indigo 
workstations provide the computing power for 
the part-task laboratory. Each is configured with 
64Mbs of RAM and a 1Gb. disk. These systems 
communicate via their own local ethernet subnet 
that can be isolated from the building network 
during simulations. Off-line development is 
provided by two similarly configured Indigo2 XL 
workstations. Figure 1. shows the current 
configuration of the lab with two of the 
workstations assigned to the flight deck and the 
third assigned to the ATC task. 

All part-task software is developed in C, 
with FORTRAN used only when necessary to 
support already developed routines. The 
software architecture uses a communicating 
process, client/server methodology, which is 
supported using UNIX sockets. This architecture 
allows the processes to be distributed among the 
computers so that graphical and computational 
loads can be equalized for each system. 

Flight Interface 

Flight simulation capabilities are 
provided by an FLT rehost of the Crew-Vehicle 
Simulation Research Facility's (CVSRF) 

Advanced Concepts Flight Simulator (ACFS) ? 
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software to the Indigo workstation. This system 
provides a full glass cockpit interface consisting 
of primary flight instruments along with 
secondary synoptic displays as illustrated in 
Figure 2. The 747-400-style flight instruments 
include a primary flight (PFD) and weather- 
enhanced navigation display. The paged 
synoptic display provides access to various 
aircraft systems and a prototype datalink 
interface. The standardized architecture of the 
secondary display software allows new synoptics 
to be developed and integrated with a reduced 
amount of effort. 



Figure 2. Primary and Secondary Flight Displays. 

The flight simulator includes realistic 
aerodynamics and autoflight controls through a 
software based Mode Control Panel (MCP) and 
Flight Management System (FMS)/Control 
Display Unit (CDU). The FMS interface 
provides capabilities similar to a Boeing 757-class 
aircraft. The MCP resides on the main flight 
deck monitor (figure 2.), and the CDU is 
displayed on right side of the alternate monitor 
as illustrated in figure 3. The "soft" nature of the 
CDU and MCP interfaces have allowed many 
innovative automation concepts to be pursued 
that would be difficult to implement in a 
traditional full-mission simulator. 

Aircraft performance and flight handling 
characteristics of the simulator are representative 
of a Boeing 757-class aircraft. While takeoff and 
landing capabilities exist, these phases are 
typically excluded from part-task scenarios. No 
"out the window" views are currently provided. 



Figure 3. Secondary Task and CDU Displays. 


Pilots interact with this system via 
mouse input and/or a BG-systems 3 degree of 
freedom joystick with integral button / lever box. 
This box allows the control of flaps and 
speedbrakes and also permits the use of 
alternative joysticks via an external interface. 
Direct manipulation of the flight interface will 
soon be available with the integration of 
Elotouch Systems' touch screen displays. 

ATC 

Monitoring and control of the aircraft 
through the airspace environment is 
accomplished through an ATC control/display 
simulator. This system is an enhancement of 
software originally developed by ARGO Systems 
for the CVSRF. It offers functionality beyond 
standard ATC displays including multiple 
resolution and repositioning capabilities. A 
secondary window is provided as a datalink 
message interface (see figure 4.). 

Available airspace environments include 
Greater New York City and the San Francisco 
Bay Area to Los Angeles flight corridor. All 
major airports and NAVAIDs are defined with 
multiple ILS approaches provided at terminal 
airports. Enhancements to these as well as the 
development of new environments are provided 
as needed to support experiment requirements. 
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Figure 4. ATC Display. 


Delink 

The Datalink communications system is 
an enhancement of full mission developed code 
with advanced capabilities for modification and 
format manipulation. The aircraft interface 
provides message accept, reject, and clear 
commands along with autoload capabilities into 
the MCP and/or CDU. Message log and review 
facilities are provided. A prototype interactive 
graphical datalink interface that can display 
steering commands on the PFD has also been 
developed. The ATC Datalink interface allows 
textual clearance and informational messages to 
be sent and monitored. Messages can be 
developed in advance and issued using keyboard 
commands or created on-the-fly as free text 
messages. 

Secondary Task 

The flight deck simulator provides the 
capability of measuring the difficulty of 
automation and communication tasks (such as 
datalink communication or CDU programming) 
by evaluating a pilot's performance at a 
concurrently performed "secondary" task. High 
performance at the secondary task indicates 
spare pilot attention capacity for the primary 
task. An earlier version of the secondary task 
involved monitoring a gauge for an out of range 
level. The data recorded for this discrete task 
included response time and error rates. 

A continuous compensatory tracking 
task has been developed as the secondary task 
for an upcoming experiment. This task requires 
a pilot to use a joystick to maintain a cursor 
within a target area while a forcing function of 


random sine wave inputs attempts to drive it out. 
That target area is illustrated as the left side of 
figure 3. The deviation of the cursor from the 
center is collected as the tracking error, 

(secondary measurement). 

The secondary task is integrated into the 
flight simulator with respect to UNIX process 
scheduling and data collection. This allows the 
secondary task to be run or tested independent of 
the flight simulator. A software framework for 
the secondary task has also been established, so 
that newly developed tasks can easily be 
substituted for the current instance. 

Audio Communications 

Verbal communication between the pilot 
and ATC is provided via a partyline 
communications interface. This system spans 
both rooms, supporting the monitoring and 
stereo (pilot/ATC) audio recording of verbal 
interactions for future review. Push To Talk 
(PTT) capability is provided to both the Pilot and 
ATC specialists. 

To support the reproducibility between 
experimental runs and among controllers, the 
ATC specialist's voice commands can be 
digitized in advance and saved to disk using the 
Audio Interchange File Format (AIFF). These 
messages can be dispatched by the controller 
using keyboard commands at the appropriate 
time during the simulation. The computer 
outputs the message into the partyline as if it 
were spoken by the controller. 

Data Collection 

Data collected from the simulation is 
programmable and are written to disk as time, 
variable name, and value triplets. Both discrete 
and continuous variables are collected; examples 
include: FMC/CDU button presses, aircraft state 
data, and secondary task performance. Data 
collection is integrated into the process 
scheduler on a single computer, ensuring a 
consistent time reference. 

Audio/Video Monitoring and Recording 

The ability to monitor the actions and 
progress of the simulation subject is provided via 
the partyline audio and several color video 
inputs. A Super-VHS camera can be statically 
positioned within the subject room to collect 
physical movements and the overall flow of the 
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experiment. Subject focus and exact 
manipulation of the interface can be collected via 
the direct output of the subject monitors 
(displays, changes, and mouse position). This 
capability is provided by Silicon Graphics' 
Gallileo video output hardware. 



Figure 5. Part-Task Video Schematic. 


This video can be routed to twin Super- 
VHS Video Cassette Recorders. The output from 
the audio communication system can be split and 
recorded to each of four available audio tracks. 
Time and subject information can be added to the 
tape via a programmable Evertz timecode 
generator. Figure 5 shows the video schematic 
for an upcoming experiment. 


The development of the part-task 
laboratory has not been without challenges. As 
with most projects, these have included both 
technical and institutional hurdles. The 
following paragraphs describe several issues we 
have encountered, not all of them with totally 
satisfactory solutions. This list would be helpful 
to anyone considering the development of a 
similar facility. 

In order to speed development, and 
allow more experiments to be run (these are 
often conflicting goals), it is necessary to provide 
separate off-line development facilities. This 
eliminates contention for the system, and also 
allows testing to be performed concurrently with 


development. The extra cost should be traded off 
against shorter development cycles. 

When software is adapted or rehosted 
from one system to another, any proprietary or 
copyright issues should be addressed well ahead 
of any planned development. Whether specific 
modules are proprietary or not, it can take 
months to determine their actual status for many 
reasons. Even if the developer and status is 
known, it can be difficult to track down the point 
of contact in a large company that can actually 
give the release. 

Adapting a full motion simulator to the 
"small screen" of a workstation can also be a 
challenge. Software references to unneeded 
systems must be terminated properly for the 
simulation to run correctly. Some physical 
functionality can be easily duplicated using 
software displays and low cost hardware; for 
example, the flaps are implemented in the part- 
task using the levers on the BG-Systems box, but 
others, such as servo-driven autothrottles, are not 
that straightforward to reproduce. 

Moving a system from one computer 
architecture to another creates special problems. 
The syntax of the Digital Equipment VAX and 
Silicon Graphics IRIX compilers are different; it 
would be desirable if this could be standardized. 
When rehosting software to a workstation 
environment, the resulting code should be made 
as distributable as possible (between computers). 
More than one workstation may be required to 
provide the necessary resources (instruction 
cycles, floating point operations, and screen real 
estate) to support the application. 


Futu re Directions 


Future development of the part-task lab 
will be driven largely by NASA flight deck 
research requirements associated with the TAP 
and HSR research initiatives. The goal is to 
continue to develop the base capabilities of the 
simulator with specialization performed as 
needed to support specific studies. Experiments 
planned for the near future include: an analysis 
of datalink message manipulation and 
negotiation interfaces, an investigation of pilot 
decision making using a new diagnostic 
interface, and a study of how pilot decision 
methodology is effected by time and 
informational constraints. 

Enhancements to the flight deck systems 
will include a second pilot station to support 
crew interaction studies and the integration of 
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additional aircraft systems, including "soft" 8. H. Erzberger. CTAS: Computer Intelligence for 

representations of essential flight controls such as Air Traffic Control in the Terminal Area, NASA 

autothrottles, flaps, and speed brakes. Further Technical Memorandum 103959, NASA Ames 

development of the ATC environment will Research Center, Moffett Field, CA, 1992. 

include the rehost of a version of the Center 
TRACON Advisory System (CTAS) 8 and a 
pseudo-pilot station to provide realistic 
background traffic and communications. 

Improvements to the simulation infrastructure 
will include dedicated high-speed network 
capabilities, the development of real-time data 
monitoring facilities, and the incorporation of a 
low-cost, flexible cockpit mockup. 
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ABSTRACT 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


The dramatic rise in the level of complexity and 
the cost of modern airborne weapons systems 
has overwhelmed the ability for conventional 
flight test techniques to evaluate system 
performance and specification compliance. The 
U.S. Navy has developed a unique, modern 
pilot-in-the-loop simulation facility targeted at 
reducing the development cost and shortening the 
time-line required for new aircraft systems. The 
Manned Flight Simulator facility, located at the 
Naval Air Warfare Center - Aircraft Division, 
provides a flexible simulation capability through 
the use of modular hardware and software 
designs that can handle almost all simulations 
required for Test and Evaluation and Training. 
This paper will survey technical capabilities, 
discuss applications to current major Navy 
projects and demonstrate how modularity and 
extensive use of shared assets reduce program 
costs, increases safety, and optimizes flight test. 
In addition, specific examples of technology 
transfer from the MFS to other government 
agencies and private industry will be explored. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
DIS Distributed Interactive Simulation 

COTS Commercial Off-The-Shelf 

NAWC-AD U.S. Navy’s Naval Air Warfare 

Center - Aircraft Division 
ACETEF Air Combat Test and Evaluation 


T&E 

MFS 

IOS 

IG 


Facility 

Test and Evaluation 
Manned Flight Simulator Facility 
Instructor-Operator Station 
Image Generator 


The past decade has seen explosive growth in the 
complexity and cost of modern weapons 
systems. This presents a challenge for Test and 
Evaluation organizations, as the time allowed to 
test aircraft systems and sub-systems have not 
been expanding in a proportional fashion. Figure 
1.0 shows this trend. Thus, T&E organizations 
have been forced to develop new methods for 
extensively testing new weapons systems yet 
remain within project time requirements. 


F-18 


F- 14 


F-4 


TIME TO TEST 





Figure 1.0 

NAWC-AD, formerly the Naval Air Test Center, 
has developed the Manned Flight Simulator 
Facility to meet this challenge. 

MANNED FLIGHT SIMULATOR OVERVIEW 


"This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and is 
not subject to copyright protection in the United States." 
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The MFS is a single laboratory located in the Air 
Combat Test and Evaluation Facility (ACETEF). 



(Figure 2) The unique aspect of the MFS resides 
in the design of the simulation cockpits and 
interfaces at each of the facility simulation 
stations. 



The MFS contains five simulation stations: a 
single 40 foot dome, a six degree of freedom 
motion base, and three engineering development 
stations. The facility has a central computer 
facility that contains a large variety of host 
computers and visual image generators. The 
central computer cluster includes Vax 6440’s, 
Model 4000-90’s, Silicon Graphics Onyx Racks 
with multiple reality engines and video output 
cards, ADI ADlO’s and AD 100’s and many other 
systems. For visual image generation the facility 
shares among the simulation stations a 
Compuscence IV, a Compuscence IVA and 
several ESIG-2000s. MFS is expecting delivery 
of a PT2000 in the near future. All of the IG’S 
output can be switched from one simulation 
station to the next as required with an in-house 
designed and constructed electronic video 
switcher. 


The motion platform station features a 
Rediffusion motion base and Wide II infinity 
optical system that has a 200X45 field of view. 
The light-tight box has been modified to accept 
roll-in, roll-out cockpits. 

The motion station is 
capable of producing 
±1.5G vertical ±0.7G 
lateral & longitudinal 
acceleration, 38.5° to +32° 
pitch with ±27.5° roll and 
±36° yaw with ± 250 dpss 
angular acceleration. This 
station is primarily used for 
rotary wing applications 
and for the landing phase of fixed wing craft. 



The forty foot dome has 360° x 290° low 
resolution background image with a 60° x 80° 
high re solutio n forward looking fixed insert. 

The dome has two target 
projector pairs. It is used 
primarily where a large 
field of view and tactical 
maneuvering is required. 
Modular cockpit access is 
through large doors located 
at the second story 
entryway. 




The three engineering development stations are 
used to support flight test and to develop and 
validate software development prior to 
production release of software. 



overhead racks. One of 
dedicated to a helmet mo 


The stations have a 
165x40 display screen 
placed in front of the 
cockpits, and the 
screens are front 
illuminated from 
projectors mounted on 
the MFS lab stations is 
unted display system. 


All of the MFS simulation stations are capable of 
running with actual aircraft flight hardware in the 
loop. Aircraft flight control and mission 
computers are located in the central resources 
cluster, and can be switched to the required 
simulation station as the cockpit modules move 
about. This capability is used extensively to 
validate avionics and flight control systems 
models, as well as perform testing on the aircraft 
equipment and software loads themselves. 


STANDARD SIMULATION SOFTWARE 

The MFS uses high fidelity, non-linear airframe 
models for its engineering support of T&E. 
Teams of engineers are assigned to each airframe 
with the charter to constantly update and improve 
the fidelity of these models, gathering data from 
any available source, and using advanced 
numerical techniques, such as Parameter 
Identification to update them. The wide range of 
simulations and software processes that the MFS 
has been required to simulate long ago 
highlighted the requirement for the facility to 
have a standard set of simulation executive 
software, easy to use and maintain, and 
applicable to all six-degree of freedom 
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simulations. The Controls Analysis and Test 
Loop Environment (CASTLE) software 
executive was developed to meet this 
requirement. The system offers user interface 
windows, equations of motion, linear model 
extraction and parameter identification tools that 
work with any installed air vehicle simulation. To 
install a simulation in the MFS, the developer of 
the simulation provides the aerodynamic, engine 
and control system models, and plugs them into 
the shell software. The simulation can also be 
developed locally from flight test or wind tunnel 
data. 

SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

The MFS has set into place an extensive system 
for software discrepancy tracking and resolution. 
Called “FACTS” for Facility Anomaly Control 
and Tracking System, this system has allowed 
the MFS to retain tight control over the 
configurations of each simulation being used in 
the laboratory. The menu driven FACTS 
database is accessible at each engineers 
workstation over the facility network, and each 
engineer can review in real-time the status of 
work requests, discrepancy correction, etc. Each 
simulation is assigned version numbers that can 
be used to determine what changes have been 
made in the code since the previous version. The 
flow of this process illustrated in Figure 3.0. 



FACTS Flowchart 
Fi gure 3.0 

Simulation users generated System Anomaly 
Reports (SARs) during a lab session. These are 
entered into the FACTS database, and assigned 
to be corrected to an engineer or engineering team 
under the control of the configuration control 
leader. The work progress is also entered into the 


FACTS database to interested parties to track 
progress. When the problem is resolved, the 
simulation version number is updated to show 
that changes have been made, and the process 
begins again. 

SIMULATION COCKPIT MODULES 

Each simulation cockpit is of a Roll-In, Roll-Out 
(RIRO) design. The current “stable” of aircraft 
cockpits include the F-14, V-22, F-18A, F-18F, 
and AH-1W aircraft. The MFS also has a generic 
cockpit that can accommodate the grips and 
throttle clusters from any Navy or Marine 
aircraft. The cockpits all share a standard 
footprint base frame that includes mechanical 
interfaces for the motion base, and a common set 
of interface hardware to connect to the center host 
computer cluster. 

This gives the MFS a powerful simulation 
capability in that whenever a new simulation is 
required, the cockpit can be constructed without 
requiring any simulation station to be disrupted. 
Typically, any facility installing a new simulation 
in an existing asset, be it a dome or motion base, 
would require months and perhaps years of 
down time to install and integrate the new 
simulation asset. At the MFS the new simulation 
software and the cockpit can be developed during 
use of the lab by other users, and integration of 
the new simulation capability, hardware and 
software, is not disruptive to the lab. The F/A- 
18F cockpit is shown in Figure 4.0. This 
example is typical of all the MFS designed and 
constructed cockpits. 



F/A-18F Cockpit Module 
Figure 4,0 
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The F/A-18F cockpit was taken from an F/A-18B 
aircraft that was stricken from the Naval 
Register. The cockpit is equipped with 5 CTR 
type displays in both crew stations of a new 
design for this type aircraft. The use of actual 
aircraft equipment in the MFS is desired, but in 
the case of new and developing aircraft this may 
not always be practical. The cockpit uses high 
fidelity simulated equipment that has the same 
form fit and function as the actual aircraft 
equipment. An actual aircraft mission computer 
operating over 1553 buses drives these displays. 
TTie cockpit was designed to be able to use actual 
aircraft displays in a “pull-out plug-in” manner 
when they become available. The MFS standard 
VME-based interface is employed in the cockpit. 
The cockpit is motion capable for use in the MFS 
motion station, and contains digital electric 
control loaders to replicate the aircraft’s force/feel 
to the pilot. 

ACQUISITION SUPPORT - CONCEPT 



The need for an MFS-type facility became 
apparent in the Navy during the EMD of the F-18 
aircraft program. The size and complexity of the 
weapon system installed on that aircraft was a 
large step beyond any such system that the then- 
NATC had been asked to evaluate. To test out all 
possible configurations and malfunctions of the 
weapons system would have required years of 
testing, and still many test points would have 
been prohibited due to the high risk associated 
with various failure modes. 

Application of Advanced Simulation and 
Analysis Capabilities are made to the Research, 
Development and Acquisition Process from 
Mission Needs Definition to Operations and 
Support. The concept of the availability of 
simulation during the Acquisition Process is 
shown in figure 5. 

As shown, during the early part of the acquisition 
cycle high fidelity simulations of a specific 
vehiclcs/weapon systems are not available and 
simple lower order models and generic higher 
order models are used for analytical studies, 
design, mission analysis and performance 
predictions. As the development process 
proceeds and design goals and requirements are 
better defined, increasingly complex models and 
simulations become available to support the 
detailed design, development and testing process. 


At the beginning phases of the Acquisition 
Process, many application of the MFS can be 
used to enhance the Navy's ability to participate 
in the development of a weapon system. During 
the Mission Needs Definition and Concept 
Exploration & Development phases, the 
utilization of the MFS in conjunction with 
ACETEF provides the pilot interface and 
computational resources to perform basic 
research and assess the needs of specific Navy 
missions requirements. For example, the MFS 
can be used to determine the operational 
requirements in a combat environment, determine 
the effects of aircraft aerodynamic configuration 
on operational capabilities and evaluate analysis 
methods for high angle of attack super 
maneuverability. Another example, would be to 
determine the effectiveness of a weapon system 
against current and projected threats. During 
Demonstration and Validation, the MFS provides 
the capability to do a Fly-off between two 
competitive aircraft configurations. During this 
Fly-off, an analytical evaluation and comparison 
of performance, stability and control, carrier 
suitability and weapons capabilities can be made 
to assess the two designs. This evaluation would 
include pilot evaluations of the two aircraft 
configurations to asses flying qualities, work 
load and weapon system effectiveness. A 
specific example of this would be to conduct 
piloted simulation carrier approaches and 
arrestments to evaluate of the carrier suitability of 
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two or more competitive aircraft designs. This 
process is illustrated in figure 6. 



Simulation of contractor "A" airplane 



Utilization of MFS Motion Base and Dome for 
Evaluating Competing Designs 
Figure 6 

As the weapon system design completes 
Demonstration and Validation and the program 
enters into the Engineering Manufacturing and 
Development Phase, the MFS has an even bigger 
impact on system development and testing. 
Utilization of the MFS can be made to support 
aircraft development by enhancing the Navy's 
ability to follow and evaluate contractors designs. 
For example, in flight testing the Navy uses 
piloted simulation to plan flights, optimize flight 
profiles and practice high risk maneuvers and 
emergency procedures. The simulation is used 
as an analysis tool to understand complex 
systems such as FCS, make design trade-offs, 
and provides for efficient use of flight test time 
and assets. 

During the Production and Deployment and 
Operations and Support, the MFS provides for 
timely and independent analysis of fleet in- 
service support requirements and problems. This 
varies from mishap investigations to supporting 
the weapon system change process. These 
issues include, resolving competing 
requirements, evaluate ECP's, attending TCM, 
PDR, CDR meetings, supporting NATOPS 
changes, supporting ground and flight test and 
software life cycle requirements. 


USE OF THE MFS FOR TRAINER SUPPORT 

The concepts of the MFS software and hardware 
designs, and the high quality of the aerodynamic 
simulation databases developed has begun to 
transfer to the training community. The MFS has 
been involved in more and more programs that 
are outside of the its traditional role of pure test 
and evaluation support. The MFS has either 
directly updated, or delivered databases to the 
appropriate contractor to update existing Navy 
trainers. The MFS updated the F-14 training 
device 2F112 with an aerodynamic database, and 
performed and engine model upgrade on the F- 
14’s 2F95 device. The F/A-18 high alpha 
departure database, and the full envelope AV-8B 
database have been provided to contractor 
agencies for installation into existing fleet assets. 

The MFS hardware designs has also had impacts 
upon the trainer community. The MFS was 
tasked to produced a V-22 simulation of high 
enough quality that it could be used for the 
training of test pilots as well and T&E support. 
The MFS constructed a V-22 cockpit module that 
was an exact replica of V-22 aircraft number 3, 
and this device has been heavily used by the V- 
22 test team for both flight test support and 
training. 

The MFS has also been involved in rapid 
prototyping for the trainer community. The AH- 
1W deployable Aircrew Procedures Trainer 
prototype was designed and constructed in-house 
by the MFS using our standard hardware and 
software. For the APT, however, our design 
team used new technology host computers that 
were small and rugged enough to be embedded 
into the cockpit module itself. The AH-1W APT 
rehosted the full Weapons Systems Trainer from 
the fleet training devices, and the entire device is 
constructed from off-the-shelf components. The 
ATP is shipped and sheltered in three Department 
of Defense mobile facilities, and replicates all 
functions of the WST except for motion cueing. 
The device was delivered 30 months after 
inception of the program. The device is pictured 
in the deployed configuration in Figure 5.0 
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AH-1W Mobile Procedures Trainer 
Figure 5.0 


This type of program highlights the flexibility 
and re-use capabilities of the MFS software and 
hardware standards. 

Digital Flight Control System Acquisition 
Support Concept 

DFCS Development Issues 

With the introduction of the digital flight control 
system (DFCS) in tactical aircraft, the 
development and testing approach used for 
classical analog flight control systems were no 
longer sufficient and had to be modernized. In 
early and later DFCS programs, it was 
demonstrated that their development was time 
critical for meeting the overall aircraft schedules. 
The DFCS in these early programs was one of 
the critical aircraft systems that delayed 
certification for first flight. This situation existed 
because the DFCS is an extremely complex piece 
of flight critical hardware and software requiring 
a new approach for testing and development. 
These new development issues consisted of 
digital time delays which have a pronounced 
effect on aircraft flying qualities, extremely 
complex software development and redundancy 
management issues and integration requirements 
with other aircraft weapon systems. 

DFCS Support Capacities Required 

In response to the new approach needed for 
addressing the development issues for DFCS, the 
NAWCAD at Patuxent River, Maryland 
established a Flight Control System Support 


Activity including the required management 
structure and technical capabilities. In this 
capacity we execute the role as digital flight 
control subsystem software support activity, 
including life cycle planning for DFCS software. 
The analytical technical capabilities established 
included software verification and 
validation techniques, advanced control law 
design and stability analysis, redundancy 
management techniques and flight test methods. 
The hardware facilities established include 
manned flight simulation with cockpit and 
associated hardware (DDI, HUD, Display 
Processors, Stick, Throttle) and flight control 
computer test stations (FCCTS) which interface 
flight control computers/mission computers with 
the piloted simulation. A summary of our DFCS 
test capability is presented in figure 6.0. 
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DFCS Test Capability 
Figure 6.0 

Integrated Control Law Design and Analysis 

The Integrated control design and analysis 
capability is shown in figure 7.0. The approach 
integrates classical and modem control theory 
design concepts with simulation and automated 
analysis tools. As shown system performance 
objectives are established along with a control 
law architecture that addresses these 
requirements. The control law requirements are 
installed in non-linear form into our simulation 
architecture CASTLE and into our non-linear 
SIMULINK control law model. These control 
law implementations then go through a 
verification process. From the verified CASTLE 
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simulation we use an automated linear model 
extraction tool to obtain a linearized aerodynamic 
and propulsion model. From the non-linear 
SIMULINK control law model we obtain 
linearized control system dynamics which are 
used to form a high order closed-loop model. 
An equivalent system analysis technique (EQS) 
developed in-house and is used to extract a low 
order model from the high order closed-loop 
model. This low order equivalent system model 
is used in conjunction with our automated flying 
qualities specification (FQ-SPEC) to perform a 
MIL-F-8785C flying qualities analysis. The 
CASTLE LME linearized models is used to form 
a high order open-loop models as the basis for 
conducting stability analysis to determine MIL F- 
9400 compliance for both SISO and MIMO 
characteristics. 



Integrated Control Law Design and Analysis 
Figure 7.0 


DFCS ACQUISITION SUPPORT EX AMPI F.S 

F-18 and F-14 examples will be used to illustrate 
the DFCS acquisition support. In support of the 
F-18 DFCS, we have established a full six 
degree of freedom simulation and a flight control 
computer test bench. This capability has been 
used extensively to support DFCS development 
and flight test. For the F-18, we have more of a 
tradition role in supporting the DFCS design and 
development. We use our capabilities to provide 
detailed oversight of contractor development 
activities through simulation studies and analysis. 
However, when we receive a DFCS operational 
flight program update we conduct an independent 
assessment of DFCS and OFP performance 
using our F-18 flight control computer test 
station to conduct open loop test. We also 
perform closed loop test using our MFS pilot in 
the loop simulation coupled with the F-18 
FCC's. 

In the case of the F-14 our role is significantly 
more involved with the design effort. We lead a 
team of government, airframe contractor and 
flight control computer vendor engineers to 
develop a DFCS for the F-14. We have led the 
design effort using Navy and contractor 
engineers to design control laws and redundancy 
management. In this design effort, we used the 
control design approach discussed earlier coupled 
with evaluations of the design in our MFS piloted 
simulation. The concept of this program is also 
different in that two flight control test benches 
were built, one for the flight control vendor and 
one installed in the MFS. At the MFS we are 
currently using this flight control bench named 
the Engineering Test Set (ETS) to evaluate series 
actuator design and the previous analog flight 
control computer characteristics. 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER AND THE MFS 

Long before technology transfer became a 
requirement for DOD laboratories, designs and 
ideas from MFS were moving into private 
industry. The interchangeable high-roll stick 
design used in the MFS generic cockpit module 
has been patented and licensed to private 
industry, and the video switching IOS design 
used in the AH-1W APT has a patent pending. 
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Several commercial products now on the market 
have their origin in the MFS laboratory. The 
MFS itself builds and sells multiported memories 
that allow the connection of a large number of 
dissimilar computers to a common shared 
memory. MFS developed 1553 bus interfaces 
have been transferred to industry and are on the 
public market, along with emulation software for 
the Navy standard airborne computers. The 
digital electronic control loaders designed and 
constructed for use in the MFS, is now sold in 
the open market. 

Engineers at MFS hold several Patents for the 
Navy, including the unique Instructor/Operator 
station developed for the AH-1W program and 
the reconfigurable high-roll stick developed for 
the generic simulation cockpit. 

The CASTLE software has been adopted by the 
Canadian Armed Forces, the Australian Armed 
Forces, and several university systems. 


SUMMARY 

In summary, we currently have an operational 
MFS facility and trained Navy technical staff 
with a full spectrum of aircraft flight fidelity 
simulations and cockpits including the F-18 / F- 
14 / V-22 / EA-6B / X-31 / T-45 / AV-8B, etc. 
In addition to our airframe specific cockpits we 
have the MRC Cockpit available for evaluation of 
advanced aircraft configurations and advanced 
aircrew/avionics/control systems. We have an 
integrated Navy capability to support trainer 
prototyping and development. Our avionics and 
DFCS acquisition support capabilities are in place 
and include mission / FCC computer and other 
aircraft hardware integrated into the simulation 
environment. The F-18 and F-14 FCC Test 
Stations are operational and we have advanced 
analytical capabilities in the areas of flight control 
law and stability and control and redundancy 
management. The MFS is integrated with 
ACETEF for total weapons system development. 
We have demonstrated our capability to 
participate in networking (DIS) efforts through 
our involvement in HYDY, WAR BREAKER 
and MDT2 projects. 
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Abstract 

The use of axisymmetric thrust vectoring 
technology to expand the VISTA (Variable Stability 
In-Flight Simulator Test Aircraft) F-16 simulation 
capability is explored. First, axisymmetric thrust 
vectoring control power is used to expand the 
VISTA Short Period and Dutch Roll Simulation 
Envelopes. This is accomplished by augmenting 
conventional aerodynamic control surface control 
power with axisymmetric thrust vectoring control 
power. The increased control power is used to 
respond to feedback command signals to expand the 
number of Short Period and Dutch Roll natural 
frequency and damping ratio combinations the 
VISTA can simulate at fixed flight conditions. 
Second, axisymmetric thrust vectoring control power 
is used to replace the aerodynamic control power 
required for high fidelity VISTA tracking. Model 
Following Flight Control Systems (MFFCS) are 
developed for the VISTA with and without thrust 
vectoring. In-flight simulation tracking operations 
are performed for both VISTA configurations. 
VISTA aerodynamic control surface effort during in¬ 
flight simulation is measured for each configuration. 
Benefits provided by axisymmetric thrust vectoring 
are quantified in terms of percent reduction in peak 
and RSS (root of the summed square) aerodynamic 
control effort for the simulation. 

Nomenclature 

A = VISTA F-16 rigid body stale matrix 

A = VISTA F-16 full order longitudinal stale matrix 

A m = HARV F-18 rigid body state matrix 

~A m = HARV F-18 full order longitudinal state matrix 
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D = VISTA F-16 rigid body control matrix 
B = VISTA F-16 full order long, control matrix 

B m = HARV F-18 rigid body control matrix 

B m = HARV F-18 full order long, control matrix 

F = VISTA F-16 full order lat/dir state matrix 

F m = HARV F-18 full order lat/dir state matrix 

G = VISTA F-16 full order lat/dir control matrix 

G m = HARV F-18 full order lat/dir control matrix 

J\ at = lateral/directional performance index 

J)on = longitudinal performance index 

M = pseudo control mixing matrix 

RSS = root summed square measurement 

p = body axis roll rate, deg/s 

q = body axis pitch rate, deg/s 

r = body axis yaw rate, deg/s 

u = forward perturbation velocity, ft/s 

u = VISTA F-16 rigid body control vector 

u m = HARV F-18 rigid body control vector 

ui at = lateral/directional full order control vector 

Uj on = longitudinal full order control vector 

x = VISTA F-16 rigid body state vector 

xj ot = lateral/directional full order state vector 

xj on = longitudinal full order state vector 

x m = HARV F-18 state vector 

a = angle of attack, deg 

P = angle of sideslip, deg 

(J) = roll altitude angle, deg 

0 = pitch attitude angle, deg 

aj = longitudinal pseudo control mixing ratio 

02 = lateral/directional pseudo control mixing ratio 

8 a = aileron deflection, deg 

8f = flap deflection, deg 

8jf = differential flap deflection, deg 

8^ = stabilator deflection, deg 

= differential stabilator deflection, deg 
8 m = longitudinal pseudo control deflection, deg 
8 n = lateral/direclional pseudo control deflection, deg 
8 r = rudder deflection, deg 

8j = engine thrust level, pounds 

8y = yaw thrust vectoring deflection, deg 
8 Z = pitch thrust vectoring deflection, deg 
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Introduction 


Feasibility Study Goals 


The United States Air Force (USAF) operates 
yariable stability in-flight simulator test aircraft in 
aeronautical research and development projects. The 
primary use for the variable stability aircraft is to 
simulate, while airborne, the flight characteristics and 
human interfaces of current and future aircraft. The 
USAF has operated the NT-33A as the primary fighter 
yariable stability aircraft since 1957. During its use, the 
NT-33A has supported the development of other United 
States air vehicles, such as A-10, X-15, F-15, NF-16 and 
the AFTI F-16. However, the age of the NT-33A has 
become a concern. It is the oldest flying aircraft in the 
USAF inventoiy, and is becoming both difficult and 
expensive to maintain. In addition, the performance of 
the NT-33A no longer represents performance of modern 
day fighter aircraft. 

In response, USAF has overseen the development of a 
new fighter variable stability in-flight simulator. The 
new aircraft is called the VISTA F-16. VISTA is based 
upon the production F-16D employed by the Israeli 
Defense Forces. VISTA deletes the F-16D gun, 
ammunition drum, and self defense equipment, and also 
has an increased capacity hydraulics. No additional 
sources of aerodynamic or propulsive control power 
beyond those of the F-16D are found on VISTA. 


Axisvmmetric Thrust Vectoring 

The advantage of using thrust vectoring as an 
additional source of control power in those regions of the 
flight envelope where aerodynamic control surfaces are 
less effective is understood. Until recently, it was 
difficult and expensive to add thrust vectoring capability 
to an existing aircraft. The development of axisymmetric 
thrust vectoring engine nozzles (by both General Electric 
and Pratt and Whitney) that can be easily retrofitted to 
existing aircraft now makes the job of modifying an 
aircraft with thrust vectoring capability more feasible. 

The ability to quickly retrofit an aircraft with thrust 
vectoring capability has generated interest in using 
axisymmetric thrust vectoring on VISTA. VISTA 
simulation capability is directly limited by total available 
control power. The addition of axisymmetric thrust 
vectoring provides significant pitching and yawing 
moment control power to complement the VISTA 
aerodynamic flight controls. An increase in total 
available control power resulting from use of thrust 
vectoring clearly would expand the in-flight simulation 
performance of VISTA. 


The feasibility study generates preliminary results 
which quantify the expansion of VISTA simulation 
ability resulting from use of axisymmetric thrust 
vectoring control technology during in-flight simulation. 1 
Expansion of VISTA simulation capability is explored in 
terms of: 

• Growth of Short Period mode and Dutch Roll mode 
simulation envelopes. The growth of the simulation 
envelopes is a result of augmenting the aerodynamic 
flight control power used to respond to feedback 
command signals with thrust vectoring control 
power, 

• Reduction in the aerodynamic flight control activity 
throughout in-flight simulation tracking. The 
reduction of control activity results from replacing 
the aerodynamic control power required for high 
fidelity simulation with thrust vectoring control 
power. 

Reduced control surface activity allows VISTA to 
maintain high fidelity in-flight simulation of target 
aircraft responses to increased amplitude commands 
without saturation of the aerodynamic flight controls. 


VISTA F-16 Linear Models 

Linear models are developed which represent the 
unauginentcd VISTA longitudinal and lateral/directional 
dynamics for a straight, symmetrical, wings-level, power 
approach, trimmed flight condition. Model data for rigid 
body dynamics and actuator dynamics are taken from the 
VISTA F-16 Engineering Analysis Simulation (EAS) 
maintained by the VISTA F-16 Advanced Development 
Program Office (ADPO) at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. Actuator models include position and rate limits 
for each control. 

The longitudinal linear model is represented in 
state space form as 

^ion> =[A)(x lon } +[B]{u, on >. (1) 

The prime denotes here differentiation with respect to 
time. Included in the longitudinal state space 
relationship for VISTA with thrust vectoring are rigid 
body dynamics (fourth order), stabilator actuator 
dynamics (fourth order), trailing edge flaps actuator 
dynamics (fourth order), thrust level dynamics (first 
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order) and pitch thrust vectoring actuator dynamics 
(second order). 

The lateral/directional linear model is represented 
in state space form as 

< x iat> = +[Gl<u lat >. (2) 

Included in the lateral/directional state space relationship 
for VISTA with thrust vectoring are rigid body dynamics 
(fourth order), differential stabilator actuator dynamics 
(fourth order), differential trailing edge flaps actuator 
dynamics (fourth order), rudder actuator dynamics 
(fourth order) and yaw thrust vectoring actuator 
dynamics (second order). 


Target Aircraft (HARV F-18) Linear Models 

Linear models are developed which represent the 
target aircraft (HARV F-18) longitudinal and 
lateral/directional dynamics for a straight, symmetrical, 
wings-level, power approach, trimmed flight condition. 
HARV rigid body dynamics are taken from linear models 
cited by Sperry Corporation. 2 HARV actuator dynamics 
are from linear models cited by NASA. 3 Actuator 
position and rate limits are included in the models for 
each control. 

The HARV longitudinal linear model is represented 
in state space form as 

t x ion> =[A m ]{x, on > +IB m ]{u lon >. (3) 

Included in the longitudinal state space relationship are 
HARV rigid body dynamics (fourth order), stabilator 
actuator dynamics (fourth order), trailing edge flaps 
actuator dynamics (second order) and pitch thrust 
vectoring actuator dynamics (second order). 

The HARV lateral/directional linear model is 
represented in state space form as 

= rF m ]{x, al } +[G m ]{U| at >. (4) 

Included in the lateral/directional state space relationship 
are HARV rigid body dynamics (fourth order), 
differential stabilator actuator dynamics (fourth order), 
aileron actuator dynamics (second order) and rudder 
actuator dynamics (second order). 


Rigid Body Mode Simulation Envelopes 

The ability of VISTA to simulate target aircraft rigid 
body modes with varying values of natural frequency and 
damping ratio is explored. 4 A highly effective but simple 
manner in which to manipulate the values of rigid body 
mode natural frequency and damping ratio is used. 

Short Period Simulation Envelopes 

It is known that Short Period natural frequency is 
heavily dependent upon a-to-pitching-moment-control 
feedback gains. Short Period damping ratio is minimally 
dependent upon this feedback gain. It is also known that 
both Short Period natural frequency and damping ratio 
are moderately dependent upon q- to-pitching-moment- 
control feedback gains. A specified pair of Short Period 
natural frequency and damping ratio is attained with 
proper choice of the a and q feedback gain values. 

The ability to attain specified VISTA Short Period 
natural frequency and damping ratio indicates that the 
Short Period simulation envelope is determined by 
calculating values of natural frequency and damping 
ratio at all allowable combinations of a and q feedback 
gains to the pitching moment control. The maximum 
and minimum values which the feedback gains can 
assume define the Short Period simulation envelope 
boundaries. 

Consider VISTA employing a and q feedback to the 
stabilators and pitch thrust vectoring where unaugmented 
VISTA longitudinal dynamics are defined in (1). At 
fixed values of feedback gains, the a-to-stabilator- 
deflection-command transfer function 

q(s) _ N a (s) 

Sh c (s) D a (s) 

is established. The frequency response gain data, G^Cjco), 
and phase data, (PhO 03 ). are calculated at frequency ©j, 
where ooj is one of n logarithmically spaced frequencies 
between 0.3 radians per second and 10 radians per 
second. 

A low order equivalent oc-to-stabilator-deflection- 
command transfer function of the form 

q(s) = K(0 n e ~ TS ( 6) 

8 hc (s) s 2 +2^co n s + coJ 

is determined. The free parameters in the equivalent 
system are steady state gain, K, natural frequency, co n . 
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damping ratio, £, and equivalent time delay, x. 
Parameter values are chosen to yield an equivalent 
system which minimizes the cost function, Jj on , defined 
as 

J lon=^Z[( G h- G |) 2 +001745 (n- ( P|) 2 )- ( ? ) 

co, 

GjCjco) is equivalent system gain data and cpi(jco) is 
equivalent system phase data, both calculated at 
frequency coj. Low order equivalent system use is allowed 
for high order aircraft in the military standard for flying 
qualities MIL-STD 1797A. 5 

With the equivalent system established the values of 
natural frequency, co n , and damping ratio, are 
collected. Since this analysis is performed at a fixed set 
of feedback gain values, B2, B3, B14 and B15, those 
values of natural frequency and damping ratio represent 
only one point on the Short Period simulation envelope. 

The Short Period simulation envelope for the VISTA 
without thrust vectoring is established by maintaining 
feedback gains B14 and B15 fixed at zero, representing 
no use of pitch thrust vectoring in feedback. Feedback 
gains B2 (a to 8^) and B3 (q to 5^) are incremented 
between maximum values and minimum values. 
Maximum values for B2 and B3 are 6.0 degrees per 
degree and 0.6 degrees per degree per second, 
respectively. Minimum values for B2 and B3 are fixed by 
Short Period mode stability requirements. At each fixed 
value set for B2 and B3, the equivalent system analysis 
described above is performed. Resulting values of 
equivalent system natural frequency and damping ratio 
are plotted. 

The Short Period simulation envelope for the VISTA 
with thrust vectoring is established by incrementing 
feedback gains B2, B3, B14 (a to 8 Z ) and B15 (q to 8 Z ) 
between maximum values and minimum values. 
Maximum values for B14 and B15 are 6.0 degrees per 
degree and 0.6 degrees per degree per second, 
respectively. Minimum values for B14 and B15 are fixed 
by Short Period mode stability requirements. At each 
fixed value set for B2, B3, B14 and B15, the equivalent 
system analysis described above is performed. Resulting 
values of equivalent system natural frequency and 
damping ratio are plotted. 

The expansion of Short Period simulation envelope 
resulting from the addition of thrust vectoring is clearly 
demonstrated by overlaying the envelopes as shown in 
Figure 1. 



It is known that Dutch Roll natural frequency is 
heavily dependent upon p-to-yawing-moment-control 
feedback gains. It is also known that Dutch Roll 
damping ratio is heavily dependent upon r-to-yawing- 
moment-control feedback gains. A specified pair of 
Dutch Roll natural frequency and damping ratio values is 
attained with proper choice of the P and r feedback gains. 


The ability to attain specified VISTA Dutch Roll 
natural frequency and damping ratio indicates that the 
Dutch Roll simulation envelope is determined by 
calculating values of natural frequency and damping 
ratio at all allowable combinations of p and r feedback 
gains to the yawing moment control. The maximum and 
minimum values which the feedback gains can assume 
define the Dutch Roll simulation envelope boundaries. 


Consider VISTA employing P and r feedback to the 
rudder and yaw thrust vectoring where unaugmented 
VISTA lateral/directional dynamics are defined in (2). 
At fixed values of feedback gains, the p-to-rudder- 
deflection-command transfer function and the <j>-to- 
differential flaps-deflection-command transfer function 


P(S) Np(8) 
8 rc (s)"D p (s) 

4>(s) N *< s > 

8df c ( s ) 


are established. The frequency response gain data and 
phase data are calculated for both transfer functions at 
frequency wj, where coj is one of n logarithmically spaced 
frequencies between 0.1 radians per second and 10 
radians per second. 

A low order equivalent P-to-rudder-deflection- 
command system and a low order equivalent <|>-to- 
difierential flaps-deflection-command system of the form 
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are determined. The gains Kp and are defined as 


Kr 


K,(oJ -L-L 

1 n DR * s * r 


'PiVPj 


and = 


K 2 <o 


2 

n DR 

T * 2 


_L_L 

x s x r 


The free parameters in the equivalent systems are steady 
state gain, Kj and K2, Dutch Roll natural frequency, co n , 
Dutch Roll damping ratio, £, Roll mode time constant, x 
r, Spiral mode time constant, xg, as well as equivalent 
system zero locations. Parameter values are chosen to 
yield the two equivalent systems which minimize the cost 
function, Ji at , defined as shown below 

4.=fZ[(Ohp-Oip) 2+ < G H- G l*) 2 

0 ), 


The Dutch Roll simulation envelope for VISTA with 
thrust vectoring is established by incrementing feedback 
gains B25, B27, B29 (p to 8 y ) and B31 (r to Sy) between 
minimum and maximum values. Minimum values for 
B29 and B31 are -6.0 degrees per degree and -0.6 
degrees per degree per second, respectively. Maximum 
value for B29 is fixed by the appearance of a roll-spiral 
oscillatory mode. Maximum value for B31 is 0.6 degrees 
per degree per second. At each fixed value set for B25, 
B27, B29 and B31, the equivalent system analysis 
described above is performed. Resulting values of 
equivalent system natural frequency and damping ratio 
are plotted. 

The expansion of Dutch Roll simulation envelope 
resulting from the addition of thrust vectoring is clearly 
demonstrated by overlaying the envelopes as shown in 
Figure 2. 


Model Following Flight Control Systems 


40.01745 [(<p hp -<p lp ) 2 +((p, 4 -<p 4 ) 2 )]- (12) 

GipCj®) and <Pip(ja>) are lhe p-to-rudder-deflection- 
command equivalent system transfer function gain and 
phase data, respectively. Gj^O©) and cp^O 03 ) arc the <|>-to- 
differential flaps-deflection-command equivalent system 
gain and phase data, respectively, all calculated at 
frequency ©j. 

From the established equivalent systems the values of 
Dutch Roll natural frequency, © n , and damping ratio, 
are collected. Again, since this analysis is performed at a 
fixed set of feedback gain values, B25, B27, B29 and 
B31, those values of equivalent system natural frequency 
and damping ratio represent only one point on the Dutch 
Roll simulation envelope. 

The Dutch Roll simulation envelope for the VISTA 
without thrust vectoring is established by maintaining 
feedback gains B29 and B31 fixed at zero, representing 
no use of yaw thrust vectoring in feedback. Feedback 
gains B25 (p to 8 r ) and B27 (r to 8 r ) are incremented 
between the minimum values and maximum values. 
Minimum values of B25 and B27 are -6.0 degrees per 
degree and -0.6 degrees per degree per second, 
respectively. Maximum value of B25 is fixed by the 
appearance of a roll-spiral oscillatoiy mode. Maximum 
value of B27 is 0.6 degrees per degree per second. At 
each fixed value set for B25 and B27, the equivalent 
system analysis described above is performed. Resulting 
values of equivalent system natural frequency and 
damping ratio are plotted. 


A variable stability model following flight control 
system (MFFCS) is developed to alter the VISTA flight 
characteristics to yield high fidelity tracking of the target 
aircraft response during in-flight simulation. Altering 
VISTA flight characteristics is accomplished by 
commanding feedforward and feedback flight control 
commands. Feedforward control commands are linear 
combinations of target aircraft commands. Feedback 
control commands are linear combinations of measured 
VISTA responses. 

The MFFCS consists of feedback, feedforward and 
command acceleration subsystems. The first MFFCS 
mathematical objective is to achieve the minimal 
difference between VISTA and target aircraft state 
vectors. The second MFFCS mathematical objective is to 
achieve minimal difference between VISTA and target 
aircraft state derivative vectors throughout simulation. 
The mathematical objectives are written as: 


Consider general linear models representing VISTA 
and HARV rigid body dynamics, but containing no 
actuator dynamics. The general linear models are 


written as: 



VISTA: 

fx')=[A]{x|+[B]{ii} 

(15) 

HARV: 

(xy* [A,„]<*,„>+[B„,)(»,„!• 

(16) 
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Define a pseudo control vector, {Up}, for VISTA. The 
pseudo control vector establishes a set of fictitious 
controls that are linear combinations of VISTA controls. 
Linear combinations are defined by the pseudo control 
mixing matrix, M 

{u}=[M]{u p }. (17) 

Mixing VISTA controls into pseudo controls 
accommodates the exchange of redundant control power 
provided by the stabilator and pitch thrust vectoring, and 
also the rudder and yaw thrust vectoring. For the thrust 
vectoring capable VISTA F-16 longitudinal MFFCS, the 
pseudo control mixing matrix, Mj, is represented in 
block diagram form in Figure 3. Pseudo control mixing 
ratio, aj, is constrained to values between zero and one. 
(1 -or j) degrees of stabilator deflection is commanded per 
degree pitching moment pseudo control deflection, 8 m . 
(aj) degrees of pitch thrust vectoring deflection is 
commanded per degree of pitching moment pseudo 
control deflection. 

For the thrust vectoring capable VISTA F-16 
lateral/directional MFFCS, the pseudo control mixing 
matrix, M 2 , is represented in block diagram form in 
Figure 4. Pseudo control mixing ratio, 02 , is constrained 
to values between zero and one. (l-c^) degrees of rudder 
deflection is commanded per degree of yawing moment 
pseudo control deflection, 8 n . ( 02 ) degrees of yaw thrust 
vectoring deflection is commanded per degree of j awing 
moment pseudo control deflection. 

Substituting (17) into (15) yields a modified VISTA 
state space relationship in terms of the pseudo controls 

{x'}=[A]{x}+[BM]{u p }. (18) 

Application of the MFFCS mathematical objectives to the 
linear model for HARV in (16) and the modified linear 
model for VISTA in (18) yields the MFFCS control law 
in terms of pseudo controls 

u p =[(BM) + (A„, -A)]{x)+[(BM) + B m J(u m ). (19) 

Note that [BM] + represents the pseudo inverse of the 
matrix product [BM], The MFFCS control law in (19) is 
transformed into a control law in terms of VISTA 
controls by demixing the pseudo controls, as shown in 
(17). The final form of the MFFCS control law is 
written: 

u = [M( BM) + (A m - A)]{x} + [M( BM) + B m ){u m }. (20) 


VISTA F-16 Simulation of HARV F-18 Responses 

The MFFCS developed above are applied to an in¬ 
flight simulation tracking problem. Consider the VISTA 
and HARV trimmed in straight, symmetrical, wings- 
level, power approach flight conditions defined below: 


VISTA: 

Altitude 

3200 feet 


Velocity: 

Mach: 

283 feet per second 
0.236 


a: 

11 degrees 

HARV: 

Altitude 

5000 feet 


Velocity: 

Mach: 

299 feet per second 
0.273 


a: 

10 degrees 


Linear models of VISTA and HARV are generated 
and used to develop MFFCS control laws as previously 
discussed. Longitudinal MFFCS allows VISTA to 
simulate HARV rigid body responses to longitudinal 
flight control commands. Lateral/directional MFFCS 
allows VISTA to simulate HARV rigid body responses to 
lateral/directional flight control commands. 

VISTA in-flight simulations of HARV responses to a 
stabilator doublet command are performed at pseudo 
control mixing ratio values, aj, ranging from zero (i.e. 
no use of pitch thrust vectoring) to one (i.e. no use of 
stabilator). 

VISTA in-flight simulations of HARV responses to a 
rudder doublet command are performed at pseudo control 
mixing ratio values, c? 2 , ranging from zero (i.e. no use of 
yaw thrust vectoring) to one (i.e. no use of rudder). 


Summary of Thrust Vectoring Benefits 

The benefits provided by axisymmetric thrust 
vectoring to VISTA during in-flight simulation tracking 
are quantified by the reduction of RSS and peak 
aerodynamic flight control activity for the duration of the 
simulation. RSS aerodynamic flight control activity is 
defined 

8rss-^ liwi)) 2 ] < 21 > 

where 8(i) is the flight control deflection at n discrete 
times linearly spaced through the simulation. RSS and 
peak stabilator activity are shown in Table 1 for VISTA 
longitudinal simulations with pseudo control mixing 
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ratio values of aj=0.00 and ctj= 0.75. RSS and peak 
differential stabilator, differential flaps and rudder 
activities are shown in Tables 2 through 4 for VISTA 
lateral/directional simulation with pseudo control mixing 
ratio values of CT 2 = 0.00 and <32=0.90. 


Table 1 S tabilator RSS and Peak Activity Comparison 



ct = 0.00 

a = 0.75 

% Reduction 

RSS Activity 

0.1420° 

0.0758° 

45 

Peak Activity 

1.3314° 

0.7207° 

44 


Table 2 Diff. 

Stabilator RSS and Peak Activity Comparison 


ct = 0.00 

ct = 0.90 

% Reduction 

RSS Activity 

4.3461° 

0.6122° 

85 

Peak Activity 

9.5584° 

1.0777° 

88 


Table 3 D iff Flaps RSS and Peak Activity Comparison 



ct = 0.00 

ct = 0.90 

% Reduction 

RSS Activity 

3.6600° 

0.5310° 

85 

Peak Activity 

8.1129° 

0.9139° 

88 

Table 4 ' 

Judder RSS and Peak Activity Comparison 


ct = 0.00 

ct = 0.90 

% Reduction 

RSS Activity 

3.6306° 

0.0266° 

99 

Peak Activity 

7.7414° 

0.0559° 

99 


The use of axisymmetric thrust vectoring during 
VISTA in-flight simulation significantly reduces the RSS 
and peak aerodynamic flight control activities. Exact 
percent reductions of RSS and peak aerodynamic flight 
control activity are shown in the above tables for the 
nominal values of pseudo control mixing ratios. 

Aerodynamic and propulsive flight control peak 
deflections for longitudinal and lateral/direclional 
VISTA simulations are shown as functions of pseudo 
control mixing ratio, or c^. Peak stabilator deflection 
and peak pitch thrust vectoring deflection are shown in 
Figure 5 and Figure 6, respectively, as functions of aj. 
Peak differential stabilator deflection, peak differential 
flaps deflection, peak rudder deflection and peak yaw 
thrust vectoring deflection are shown in Figures 7 
through 10, respectively, as functions of 02 . These 
figures demonstrate the capability of the flight control 
system designer to specify the amount of aerodynamic 
control effort reduction with proper choice of the pseudo 
control mixing ratio values in the flight control law. 


Conclusions 

A feasibility study is detailed quantifying the benefits 
axisymmetric thrust vectoring provides to VISTA for 
improved in-flight simulation capability. The VISTA 
rigid body mode simulation capability is studied with and 
without thrust vectoring in the feedback path. Feeding 
back VISTA response to thrust vectoring significantly 
expands the VISTA Short Period and Dutch Roll 
simulation envelopes in a power approach flight 
condition. 

A model following flight control law is developed 
which alters VISTA flight characteristics to yield 
accurate simulation of the target aircraft, HARV F-18. 
In-flight simulations by VISTA employing the MFFCS 
are run at various values of pseudo control mixing ratios. 
Pseudo control mixing ratios fix the degree of thrust 
vectoring use. Aerodynamic flight control surface 
activity is observed during the simulations to determine 
the advantages provided by thrust vectoring during 
tracking. The reductions in aerodynamic flight control 
surface RSS activity and peak activity allow VISTA to 
simulate model aircraft responses to increasing amplitude 
commands without surface saturation. Since saturation 
of the aerodynamic flight control surfaces is one key 
factor which bounds the envelope within which VISTA 
accurately simulates its model aircraft, it is clear that use 
of axisymmetric thrust vectoring expands the VISTA in¬ 
flight simulation tracking capability. 
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Figure 1 - VISTA F-16 Short Period Simulation Envelopes 
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Figure 2 - VISTA F-16 Dutch Roll Simulation Envelopes 
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Figure 3 - Longitudinal Pseudo Control Mixing 
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Figure 4 - Lateral/Directional Pseudo Control Mixing 
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FLIGHT TEST DATA MODELLING AND COMPRESSION BY 
FUZZY EXTRACTED TOPOLOGY TECHNIQUE 

Douglas D. Hensley 
Boeing Commercial Airplane Group 
Renton, Washington 


Abstract 

This paper describes a technique utilizing 
fuzzy set theory that the author has called Fuzzy 
Extracted Topology. This technique was used to 
create a reference model of an airplane's 
aerodynamic characteristics defined by flight test 
time history data. This reference model of the 
flight test data resulted in a substantial reduction in 
the amount of data required to represent the 
airplane aerodynamic characteristics. 

Nomenclature 

Ci_sim Simulator total lift coefficient 

C|_py Flight test total lift coefficient 

C^ Body x-axis lift coefficient 

C z Body z-axis lift coefficient 

F^j Body x-axis thrust force, lb 

F ZT Body z-axis thrust force, lb 

n^ Body x-axis load factor 

n z Body z-axis load factor 

a Airplane angle of attack, deg 

q Dynamic pressure, lb/ft 2 

S Reference wing area, ft 2 

W Airplane gross weight, lb 

M Mach number 

H Altitude, ft 

8 e Elevator deflection angle, deg 

83 Stabilizer position, deg 

N Number of independent 

parameters 

M Number of breakpoints for each 

independent parameter 
L Number of flight test data 

|i p Proximity fuzzy set membership 


Copyright © 1994 by The Boeing Company. 
Astronautics, Inc. with permission. 


Introduction 

Updating the simulator aerodynamic math 
model is a highly iterative task requiring a 
significant commitment of engineering and 
computer resources. The motivation for 
developing this data modelling technique was to 
reduce the amount of resources required by the 
simulator update process. A major reason this 
update process is so burdensome is due to the 
manner in which the flight test time history data are 
currently utilized. 

Current Flight Test Data Utilization 

An airplane's aerodynamic characteristics can 
be described as a complex multi-dimensional 
surface, where each dimension is an independent 
parameter such as Mach, altitude, angle-of-attack, 
and elevator deflection. The simulator 
aerodynamic math model's function is to represent 
this complex multi-dimensional surface of airplane 
aerodynamic characteristics. 

The simulator math model is implemented as a 
build-up of aerodynamic force components. For 
example, the total simulator aerodynamic lift, in 
airplane stability axes, can be expressed as 1 : 

C LsiM = C LbaSIC + c Ueroelastic 

+ C l-STABILIZER + C l-ELEVATOR ^) 

+ CLdyNAMIC + SMALLER TERMS 

Figure 1 demonstrates how two force component 
models of equation (1) aggregate to create a 
complex N-dimensional surface, where N is three 
for Figure 1. 

Flight test time history data represent traces 
describing local regions of the N-dimensional 
surface of actual airplane aerodynamic 
characteristics (Figure 2). The values on the 
N-dimensional aerodynamic characteristics surface 
are calculated from the forces and moments 
required to satisfy inertial equilibrium for the 
kinematic state and mass characteristics 
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determined from flight test measurements. For 
example, the total flight test data aerodynamic lift 
would be calculated in airplane stability axes as 1 : 


C|_p-|- = - Cz cos oc 

+ Cx sin a 

(2) 

Where: 

„ n x * w 

LL 

(3) 

W 

lo¬ 

ll 

X 

-q * S 

n z .W 
C Z- q * s 

f zt 
'q * S 

(4) 


A flight test program will generate multiple sets of 
similar time history data for an array of maneuvers 
designed to isolate desired aerodynamic effects. 

In a typical simulator model update, the flight 
test data are grouped by proximity of similar 
maneuvers, this grouping of flight test data traces 
creates a snapshot of specific local regions of the 
actual airplane characteristics surface. The 
aggregation of these data snapshots represent 
the total airplane aerodynamic characteristics 
surface defined by flight test data. During each 
iteration through the model update process, a 
comparison between the revised simulator model's 
surface and the actual airplane characteristics 
surface is provided by completely re-processing 
the flight test data groups. This method of 
defining the actual airplane characteristics surface 
by flight test data snapshots results in the 
repeated processing of nearly identical flight test 
data. 


Flight Test Data Modelling 

By aggregating the flight test data into a single 
N-dimensional surface model representing the 
actual airplane aerodynamic characteristics, this 
repeated processing of data snapshots can be 
avoided. The method used in this study to 
construct the N-dimensional surface model of the 
airplane flight test data utilized fuzzy set theory in a 
technique the author has called Fuzzy Extracted 
Topology (FET). Reference 2 is a recommended 
resource for understanding fuzzy set theory. 

Implementation 

A fuzzy membership set for data proximity was 
defined at every breakpoint, M, represented in the 
simulator component build-up models. At each 


flight test time history datum, the proximity fuzzy 
membership, pp, of the datum's independent 
parameter (e.g. Mach, altitude, angle-of-attack) was 
evaluated for each breakpoint. This represents 
the proximity of the datum to each breakpoint 
value. Figure 3 shows the calculation of pp for 
some representative flight test data and 
independent parameter breakpoints. The 
resulting proximity fuzzy set membership values, 
pp of Figure 3 are: 


Anqle-of-Attack 

Mach 

Altitude 

oc 1 = 0.25 

M 1 = 0.00 

H 1 = 0.15 

a 2 = 0.75 

M 2 = 0.67 

H 2 = 0.85 

a 3 = 0.00 

M 3 = 0.33 

h 3 = 0.00 


At every point in the NxM space containing the 
N-dimensional surface, a fuzzy logic rule was used 
to determine the contribution of each flight test 
datum to the definition of the surface at that point. 
This fuzzy rule was of the form: 

IF p Rl AND pp 2 AND. . . AND pp N THEN 
FET Value is FT Data Value 

Where: 

FT Data Value is the flight test based value of 
the surface being modelled 

Using "product" as the composition operator 
definition for the fuzzy intersection, the evaluation 
of each rule became: 

Rule Weight = pp * FT Data Value (5) 

Where: 

N 

Mp =IlW = Mp, *np 2 * (6) 

i=1 

The contribution of each flight test datum 
defining the N-dimensional surface was 
accumulated into an implied rule base. This rule 
base was created by evaluating the fuzzy rule for 
each flight test datum at every point in the NxM 
space and aggregating the results using "sum" as 
the composition operator definition for the fuzzy 
union. From equation (5), the composed rule base 
could be represented as: 

L 

Composed Rules = ^ (pp * FT Data Value)(7) 
i=l 
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be decreased by more than an order of magnitude. 


The de-fuzzified inferred value of the 
extracted topology was then calculated at every 
point in the NxM space as: 

L 

^(|ip * FT Data Value) 

FET Value = —-^- ( 8 ) 

i=1 

Thus, the sum-product inferencing of the implied 
rule base at each point in the NxM space reduced 
to a fuzzy weighted average model of the flight test 
data N-dimensional surface. 

Results 

An N-dimensional model of the Boeing 737 
aerodynamic lift characteristics was created using 
this technique with flight test data in the region of 
Mach .72 to .78. The aerodynamic math model, 
Equation ( 1 ), for these data reduced to: 

C|_siM = c LbaSIC + C LaEROELASTIC (9) 

+ C I-STABILIZER + C l-ELEVATOR 

This resulted in a six-dimensional surface using 
independent parameters: 


Independent 

Number of 

Parameter Name 

Breakpoints 

a 

77 

M 

27 

s E 

12 

6 S 

7 

q 

7 

H 

4 


The NxM space containing the six-dimensional 
surface consisted of 4,889,808 points. 

The flight test data were composed of 150 
individual conditions containing a total of 100,830 
time history data samples with six parameter values 
at each data sample. The final 6 -dimensional 
surface consisted of 8,846 points. This 
represents a decrease to 1/65th the on-line data 
storage capability required to model the flight test 
data defined actual airplane aerodynamic 
characteristics. The corresponding data 
processing time required for each iteration would 


Figure 4 shows a representative slice of the 
6 -dimensional surface compared to the snapshot 
group of data used to define the surface in the 
local region. 

Conclusions 

The current method of utilizing flight test time 
history data requires a significant commitment of 
resources to the task of updating the simulator 
aerodynamic math model. A reference model of 
the airplane aerodynamic characteristics defined 
by the flight test data can be created using the 
Fuzzy Extracted Topology technique. This 
reference model resulted in a substantial reduction 
in the amount of data required to represent the 
flight test data airplane aerodynamic characteristics 
and an order of magnitude decrease in the data 
processing time required for each iteration of the 
simulator update process. 
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Abstract As an agency, NASA is still quite "young" and 

being less than 30 years old, the JSC facilities are 


This paper describes the implementation process for 
technology insertion into a real-time, human-in-the- 
loop, flight simulator of the Space Shuttle used for 
astronaut training. The Instructor/Operator Station 
(IOS) is a twelve year old, highly tailored subsystem 
that was not designed to easily accommodate changes 
in hardware and software technology. Since the Shuttle 
program is anticipated to run another 15 years, the 
objectives of the project were to identify and evaluate 
commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) hardware and software 
that meet defined requirements for the upgrade of the 
IOS in the training facility. The rationale for 
conducting the prototype was to find the best possible 
way to upgrade the IOS and minimize the life cycle 
costs for continuing operations. The paper illustrates 
the prototype architecture that was successfully used to 
establish the confidence of NASA management in the 
concept and to refine the technical requirements for the 
IOS upgrade. The paper also discusses the lessons 
learned in implementing an operational prototype in a 
complex real-time simulator as well as the plans for 
the future of the IOS. 

Introduction 

The principal reasons we were successful in develop¬ 
ing the IOS prototype is that the challenge associated 
with the concept of injecting new technology into 
the Shuttle Mission Training Facility (SMTF) was 
accepted as an innovative task that would become a 
cornerstone in a very long project. 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States. 


likewise "young." These facilities were built when 
the display technology was just beginning to 
mature. As a trainer built 15 years ago, the SMTF 
exhibits custom designed, specialized equipment that 
today would likely be purchased and installed as 
COTS. 

Our facilities are tailored to concepts of what is both 
needed and feasible. Vertical integration of the facil¬ 
ity is still evolving. This creates a large, complex 
set of equipment that meets the objectives of only a 
single program. We are faced, for the first time, 
with the reality of working two long term space 
programs concurrently. As the Space Station 
Freedom program comes on-line, we still must 
support the Shuttle program. 

We need to seek out facility upgrade concepts that 
reflect common hardware, software, and architecture 
across multiple programs. The training facilities 
being built for the Freedom program will be mostly 
state-of-practice COTS products. It is all too obvi¬ 
ous that the same COTS products could also be used 
in the upgrade of the SMTF and make substantial 
reductions in the cost of ownership for both facili¬ 
ties. 

The IOS prototype team was required to identify the 
facility issues associated with technology insertion 
and accommodate the ongoing needs of the instruc¬ 
tors, operators, and maintenance personnel during 
stand-alone and integrated training. 

During integrated training, the Network Simulation 
System (NSS) provides a realistic representation of 
the real world Shuttle communications network. 
Details, such as loss-of-signal occlusion, are modeled 
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in this simulator. The NSS is sufficiently realistic, 
that during integrated simulations (MCC in the loop) 
the ground controllers in the MCC can not tell if the 
Shuttle is actually flying or being simulated in the 
SMTF. 

Instructors are required to enter reconfiguration com¬ 
mands in a short period of time as the simulated 
Shuttle communications move from one ground sta¬ 
tion to the next. As we prepared plans and require¬ 
ments for the upgrade to the SMTF, the operators 
wanted a more efficient method of entering NSS 
reconfiguration commands. To really make this 
work, the operators proposed using workstations to 
provide this improved functionality. 

It did not make sense to us to put in a workstation 
for an isolated user. We considered it essential to 
develop a prototype and install it in the training 
environment to assess the user evaluation of a new 
IOS subsystem. This would give us broader expo¬ 
sure to the new technology and provide a much more 
cost effective way to gather needed requirement data. 

Background 

Training in the SMTF is designed around the concept 
of remote instruction. The instructor is not in the 
seat next to the trainee with direct override capabil¬ 
ity. This override capability must be simulated. 

The SMTF architecture uses a central host computer 
system and a relatively "dumb" man-machine inter¬ 
face for instructors and operators. The SMTF host 
runs on a 40 millisecond time frame and the frames 
are becoming saturated. This is evident from soft 
transgressions. Without a complete restructure of 
the simulation design, it is difficult to reconfigure 
from flight to flight and add any nuances. This 
points to a need to off-load the host. 

The IOS is the focal point for external interfaces in a 
real-time simulation. The instructors must have 
interactive access to the data observed in the crew sta¬ 
tion, and the operators must have the resources to 
control the real-time simulation loads. 

All functional interfaces such as visual scenes, voice 
communications, flight aural cues, on-board comput¬ 
ers, and others, must be available in the IOS. 

Given the state-of-the-art in the 1970's, the require¬ 
ment for even the most basic IOS required develop¬ 


ment of in-house software and hardware products. 
We needed to understand the existing simulation 
interfaces in detail. We also needed to understand the 
COTS products to effectively design the interface 
between the COTS products and existing systems. 

It is important to maintain current capability while 
designing the in-roads of new requirements. 

Little of the SMTF environment is static. Flight 
reconfiguration and facility modifications are needed 
for each flight. Many of these modifications are pay- 
load dependent. 

We create a software baseline to target subsystem 
replacements. Baseline one is used to sustain train¬ 
ing, and baseline two is used to implement develop¬ 
ment changes. Changes made to baseline two are 
handed over to operations when development is com¬ 
plete. In the SMTF, baselines are created at six 
month intervals. If we miss a baseline drop, we face 
a possible six month slip in our software develop¬ 
ment schedule. 

We need to understand and be aware of other ongoing 
changes in the facility. We are convinced that this is 
critical to the success of any prototype. Even things 
we believe are cast in concrete, can be changed. We 
will discuss one such surprise later. 

Upgrades to training capability are dependent on 
whether or not the existing equipment can support 
the change. 

The IOS equipment is marginally supportable. 
Hardware parts are mostly available, but the systems 
are no longer sold as stock items. The end of the life 
cycle for the IOS hardware is near. Because of the 
custom tailored software coupling to the hardware, 
the software is "doomed" as well. Porting of this 
software is not possible. The data display systems 
in the IOS have been in use in excess of fifteen 
years. We developed the IOS page compiler in- 
house. It is written in assembly language on a 36 
bit computer. This is a hardware and software 
dinosaur, and it is also not portable. This hardware 
and software is like a piece of flypaper, once you get 
hold of it very difficult to financially justify getting 
rid of it. We documented this in the Level A Func¬ 
tional Requirements document (NASA Johnson 
Space Center, 1991). 

Page development requires simulator time. The page 
code is written off-line but simulator time is required 
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to compile and test the page code and checkout the 
format of the page. If a page requires a change, the 
simulation must be brought down, the change made 
off-line, and then the simulation load must be rebuilt 
to include the page modifications. Changing pages 
in a training load is expensive due to the load build¬ 
ing overhead. We rarely make small changes due to 
the large cost of simulator usage. Instructors are 
forced to work with page code that has technical 
problems. What should be an inexpensive task, is 
not, using the simulation host is driving costs up. 

When the SMTF was built, we built a custom inter¬ 
face between the IOS and the host computer because 
high interrupt rates from the IOS were causing the 
simulation to terminate. The interrupts from the 
IOS had to be metered to a rate the host computer 
could support. 

Approach 

We wanted the new IOS to be a compatible (a plug¬ 
in component) with the both the existing and a 
potential COTS replacement simulation host. 

We wanted to off-load the data conversion and presen¬ 
tation work from the simulation host computer to 
the IOS. This workload is very unpredictable and it 
makes sense to move it outside of the timing-sensi¬ 
tive simulation host. We decided that the MCC 
design, that included a Network Data Driver (NDD) 
with suitable "enhancement", would satisfy the IOS 
upgrade requirements. 

The Configuration 

The NDD serves as the networking "traffic cop". It 
intercepts, analyzes, and validates data requests from 
the instructor position. 

The host computer data, returning to the instructor 
position, is converted to required format by the 
NDD. There are two Local Area Networks (LANs) 
that are controlled and monitored by the NDD. The 
real-time LAN distributes data to the instructor posi¬ 
tions. The general purpose LAN is used for full dia¬ 
log between the NDD and the instructor position. 

The hardware interface between the NDD and the 
simulation host is COTS, used by many vendors. 

The software interface is through the symbol dictio¬ 
nary The symbol dictionary provides the memory 


address translation between the requested data term 
and the virtual memory of the simulation host. This 
feature provides us the ability to build displays out¬ 
side of the simulation host, makes the IOS upgrade 
concept possible. Regardless of the re-host 
approach, there will always be some form of change 
of the data output by the simulation host. Any 
changes to the NDD is minimal and localized to the 
address resolution software or the data conversion 
routines. 

The Team 

We had a good combination of talent and dedication. 

The prototype team consisted of five engineers. The 
Project System Engineer was responsible for budget, 
schedule, and customer interface. One System Engi¬ 
neer was responsible for the engineering of the tech¬ 
nical aspect of the task and specifically the NDD. 

One Engineer was assigned to the workstation. He 
was responsible for the code and pages running on 
the workstation. This engineer was also responsible 
for all the software administrative functions. One 
hardware engineer was assigned to the hardware inter¬ 
face to the simulation host. Another engineer was 
responsible for "hooks" into the simulation code for 
data gathering 

HkL U shs 

Because few upgrades in technology have been 
implemented in this time frame, the impact of tech¬ 
nology insertion is very significant to the users. 

The IOS upgrade is a unique departure from the past. 
It is mandatory to implement changes in such a way 
that the user can be brought "on board" in small 
steps. 

We wanted the users to help create the design. This 
will make the end product more acceptable. We 
asked the users to play a critical role in the require¬ 
ments definition and design phases. Users were 
brought in weekly to work with the prototype. 
Great care and attention were given to the user 
inputs, making the user an integral part of the pro¬ 
cess. 

We initially emphasized replicating the capabilities 
of the IOS as the instructors see them today. The 
users identified a core set of displays needed to per¬ 
form a majority of their routine activities. This core 
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set was developed in a "look-a-like" fashion. 

The users are given small prescribed doses of change 
to keep familiarity alive and not perturb every day 
astronaut training. 

We introduced new twists about every three months. 
For example, video that requires its own monitor 
was routed through a "window" to the new display 
hardware. This was not a particularly large change, 
because the scenes had not been modified, but great 
care was given to make sure that the new IOS capa¬ 
bility would be compatible with the visual upgrade 
going on in parallel. 

Results 

Preparation 

Our first, and perhaps most difficult, task was to 
obtain management approval for the prototype. This 
process involves preparing a design package that 
includes the following significant parts: 

• Required floor plan modifications 

• Electric power needs 

• Temperature control, chilled water and air 

• Data path identification 

• Security and equipment isolation 

We worked on the approval process for two years. 
During this time we made one major change to the 
design package. This change added a second training 
base where the prototype would be installed. 

Also during the approval process, we proceeded to 
establish the initial prototype in the Link lab. We 
built a stripped down real-time load and took crude 
timing measurements. 

Next, we had to convince the SMTF sustaining con¬ 
tractor that what we were adding to the simulator 
host computers was a small and manageable risk. 
The SMTF has two temperamental processes. 

• All tasks must be completed within 40 ms 

• I/O Channel use has little to spare 

We worked with the operations and sustaining engi¬ 
neering people to gain their confidence in our plan. 


We go through a process that assures we cover all 
important aspects of change to the SMTF. In some 
cases we need the specific technical details for change 
from other organizations, and in other cases we have 
to supply the technical detail ourselves. This pro¬ 
cess may be different for you because of the organiza¬ 
tion of your support services. 

Installation of the prototype was done in three 
stages. First, we needed a development facility 
where initial work could be done without the risks of 
interrupting astronaut training. The first prototype 
was installed in the development contractors facility. 
We were able to build a realistic capability for 
demonstration, but we could not tie into the real 
time data available from the simulation host com¬ 
puters. We used this capability to increase user, 
management, and sustaining contractor confidence in 
the prototype. This installation also provided an 
opportunity for the development contractor to learn a 
different COTS programming language. 

Second, we installed the prototype in a training base 
that doubles as a development facility. This installa¬ 
tion required close coordination with other SMTF 
upgrade activities that were being done at the same 
time. This training base is being upgraded to full 
training capability. At one point, we were planning 
a demonstration that conflicted with dismantling 
activities on that training base. 

This second installation provided the first opportu¬ 
nity to bind the prototype to the real-time data flow 
without the risk of interrupting training. At this 
point, we could and did demonstrate the enhanced 
capabilities proposed for the IOS upgrade. 

Third, we installed the prototype in an active training 
base. This installation gives the instructors an 
opportunity use the prototype during a real training 
session. It also provides a way to get user feedback. 
This feedback closes the loop on integrating the user 
in the IOS upgrade development process. 

The third installation came with several caveats. We 
were not to cause the simulation to terminate 
abnormally. (Murphy's Law "If it can happen, it 
will happen" got to us - we did it!). We were not to 
run the prototype during an integrated simulation 
involving the MCC and there by risk a much more 
costly simulation termination (Murphy got to us 
again!). We suffer from the "new guy on the block" 
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syndrome. We get blamed for any unusual problem 
in the simulator. 

We spent several weeks trying to discover what went 
wrong that caused the simulation to terminate. Early 
in the investigation, we discovered that the data 
buffers were corrupted. Thus, we found out that 
some other upgrade task broke the concrete! 

We set our buffer switching algorithm based on the 
25 hertz frame dispatching rate. Due to another 
problem in the simulator, the first frame at simulator 
initialization was skipped. This caused our buffer 
switching algorithm to use the same buffer for both 
input and output. We had to wait for the next six 
month baseline delivery to implement a correction 
for this buffer switching problem. 

Conclusions 

We determined that the MCC network data driver and 
workstation configuration can be used in the SMTF. 
The generic configuration is shown in figure 1. 



Figure 1 

Generic IOS Configuration 

You should note that the implementation of this 
configuration is highly dependent on the geography 
of the training facility. In the closest of spaces, you 
may be able to package the simulator host computer, 
the network data driver and user workstations in the 
same 19 inch rack. The operations and maintenance 
people will love it. 


Metrics 

We accomplished the goal of identifying require¬ 
ments for the next generation IOS subsystem. 

• The total simulation host computer load 
consists of about 600,000 lines of code. 
About 200,000 lines of code are executed 
every 40 milliseconds. The prototype added 
5,000 lines of code to the 40 millisecond 
work load. 

• The data path between the simulation host 
computer and the network data driver must 
be able to sustain a synchronous data path 
capable of transferring 1 megabytes per sec¬ 
ond. 

• The network data driver must execute 2,500 
lines of code every 40 milliseconds. 

• The network data driver must be able to sus¬ 
tain a synchronous data path capable of 
transferring 1 megabyte per second. 

• The network data driver must be able to 
handle a peak asynchronous data rate of 25 
messages per second with a maximum of 
8,000 bytes per message. 

• The IOS must be capable of continuously 
logging data at rate of 8,000 bytes per sec¬ 
ond for each of a maximum of twenty five 
users. The NDD must be able to log time 
stamped events up to a maximum of 125 
events per user per second. 

• The IOS must be able to execute 12.000 
lines of source code per user per second. 

• The IOS must be able to display in color a 
maximum of 12 windows (2,000 single 
precision data terms) including one video 
scene per user per second. All data shown 
on user displays must be time homoge¬ 
neous, this means text and graphics. 

The network data driver must be benchmarked at 40 
"SPECMARKS". Each user must also have pro¬ 
cessing capability bench marked at a bare minimum 
of 25 "SPECMARKS". We recognize that the user 
processing needs will increase with new training 
requirements and with upgrades in COTS software 
products. We believe it is desirable to find a 
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computer vendor that has a linearly scaleable product. 
Fortunately,, there are several vendors that offer sin¬ 
gle board computers that can be upgraded with new 
technology at the board level. 

Lessons Learned 

We had one situation we could have handled better. 
At the time we were seeking approval for the IOS 
prototype, we were also participating in another pro¬ 
totype with a more limited scope but addressing the 
same issue - "Improving the User Interface to the 
SMTF". The other prototype was targeted specifi¬ 
cally at display design using COTS graphical prod¬ 
ucts. This prototype had user support, money, 
equipment, and a small but talented staff. 

A significant difference between the two prototypes 
was the use of real time data to drive the displays. 
The other prototype was using mock-up displays that 
did not react to the dynamics of any real time data 
flow. We attempted to merge the two prototypes 
into a single effort, but we were unsuccessful. The 
other prototype was dissolved, the staff was reas¬ 
signed, the money was withdrawn, and the equipment 
was reallocated to other needs. What remained was 
the user support and the documentation of their 
accomplishments to date. 

At issue was the type of funding between the two 
prototypes. Funding for the IOS prototype was 
development, and funding for the other prototype was 
research. Also at issue was our need to scope the 
amount of effort we needed to build user displays. In 
retrospect, we should have scoped the full effort for 
building user displays and taken advantage of any¬ 
thing the other prototype could have provided. By 
drawing attention to the similarities and differences 
of the two prototypes, we lost the support and pos¬ 
sible contributions the other prototype could have 
provided. 

We sent a very clear message to the user and mainte¬ 
nance community. Even in this completely "in- 
house" software environment like in the SMTF, 
COTS products could be introduced with minimal 
difficulty and yield superior results. This is one of 
the most significant effects the IOS prototype. 

The IOS prototype was developed in a very open 
environment. Periodic demonstrations, working 
group meetings with the users, and hands-on user 
involvement were intricate parts of the IOS devel¬ 
opment. The demonstrations were scheduled on the 


basis of capability deliveries. Each delivery was 
reviewed by the users, written comments were taken 
and the users were able to mold the product through 
the development cycle. This development method 
keeps the user community involved. 

Recommendations 

We did some things correctly and we want to share 
these with you. 

Prepare an implementation plan that shows how the 
prototype will evolve. There are three important 
points that attract attention. First, be specific about 
the expected results and deliverables of the prototype. 
Second, the plan should include several demonstra¬ 
tion sessions so management will recognize signifi¬ 
cant progress when reported. Third, show that the 
prototype has a definite development termination 
date, even if it is planned to be left in an operational 
state. 

Select the prototype team carefully. The lead team 
members must be convinced the effort will produce 
worthy results, that the approach is technically sound 
and attainable goals set within the plan schedule. 
There is a natural conflict of interest between the 
selection of prototype personnel and the determina¬ 
tion of the prototype schedule. In order to shorten 
the prototype schedule and produce meaningful 
results, you will select your best performers to work 
on the prototype. On the other hand when problems 
arise in profit centers, these same people will be 
pulled away from the prototype to solve these prob¬ 
lems. A lingering prototype will eventually be 
determined unsuccessful. 

A successful prototype does not come without com¬ 
mitment. 

Involve the technical lead personnel in the prepara¬ 
tion of the prototype implementation plan. Listen 
to them; after all, their careers and credibility are also 
at stake, and should be. People who are committed 
to the successful completion of the prototype are the 
only real candidates. Risk avoiders should be 
avoided. 

Avoid committing to a comprehensive set of docu¬ 
mentation requirements. The prototype plan should 
be synchronized with the development schedule. 
Deliverables from the prototype should meet the 
needs to document the requirements of the develop¬ 
ment project. Let the development project bear the 
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cost and schedule impact for comprehensive docu¬ 
mentation. Documentation needs will refine them¬ 
selves as the prototype effort evolves. 

Be prepared to defend the prototype at every status 
meeting. Your efforts can be attacked from the most 
unsuspecting corners of your environment at any 
time. There is an ancient saying "Under the tree 
with the ripest apples, lie the biggest clubs." If the 
prototype is not attacked, it is probably seen as a 
failure in the making. 

The Fu tur e 

The vision for the future of the SMTF complex with 
respect to the IOS has been historically difficult to 
formulate. However, recently NASA has made 
agency wide and center wide attempts to establish 
guidelines, much analogous to the "why and how to 
prototype" guidelines the authors established during 
the IOS prototype effort. There is clearly a charter 
to infuse technology, but in a manner consistent 
with information system technology in NASA facili¬ 
ties. 

"The NASA of the future will not rest on its laurels, 
nor will it shrink from attempting the dangerous and 
difficult. Its torch will be kept burning by its most 
precious asset - the young men and women drawn to 
NASA by its bold and shinning vision. " (ref 2, pg 3) 

The priorities defined are to "restore, maintain and 
construct, in that order" information systems. 

"Besides the physical plant, NASA must also main¬ 
tain, upgrade, and replace equipment, everything 
from computers and rocket engine test stands, to 
research and mission aircraft and life sciences research 
equipment. " (ref 2, pg 23) 

In the interest of attaining the agency wide goal of a 
sustained 15% Shuttle Program cost reduction by 
1996. 

"NASA is studying and implementing various 
improvements in the Shuttle program to achieve a 
15-percent reduction in operations cost by 1996 and 
to improve the avionics, propulsion, and engine 
components. " (ref 2, pg 32) 

Clearly innovation is required. This translates into 
improved facility management philosophy, espe¬ 
cially with respect to information processing centers 


"No technology arena is changing faster than those 
involving communications and information process¬ 
ing." (ref 2 pg 34,37). 

In addition to the agency initiatives, the JSC objec¬ 
tives renew the commitment to "build on the exist¬ 
ing systems" with a focus on long term, "30 year 
focus". 

"Programs that involve people actually living and 
working in space will demand entirely new 
approaches to how we think about programs, how 
we develop them, and how we operate them. " (ref 3 
Pg7). 

To tie dissimilar facilities and systems together is 
most easily accomplished under the auspices of 
common procurements for equipment, allowing 
divergent applications and operation environments to 
function with common hardware and software, most 
of which are commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS). 

Against this vision, the "futures" of the IOS devel¬ 
oped. A brief discussion of the major initiatives 
identified and considered to be candidates for follow- 
on system engineering studies are discussed. 

With the inclusion of high powered workstations 
into the IOS platform, the ability to utilize LAN 
connectivity introduces the separability of the indi¬ 
vidual workstation to perform dedicated tasks. The 
merging of the single system trainer functionality 
(SST), currently a host / dumb terminal based sys¬ 
tem, into the full fidelity SMTF is seen as very 
attractive. The necessary models to create the SST 
environment would require dedicated MIPS, models, 
sequencers, user interface, and a rather low-fidelity 
functional flight software model as a "driver" for the 
entire system . In place of the "hard" configuration 
of switches and panels, the workstation's multiple 
graphics heads form the "panels". 

The entire system is then linked together by the pre¬ 
determined sequencer (i.e., the requirements for what 
system is being trained) and is executed stand-alone 
from the full SMTF base. If multiple students 
required multiple stations, multiple workstations 
would be networked together. Again, this would be 
a predefined sequencer that "built" the environment. 
Upon completion of the session, the workstations 
are reconnected to the LAN (figure 2). 
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Figure 2 

Facility Level Configuration 
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Abstract 

NASA plans to construct the Space Station Freedom 
(SSF) in one of the most hazardous environments 
known to humankind - space. It is of the utmost 
importance that the procedures to assemble and operate 
the SSF in orbit are both safe and effective. This paper 
describes a facility designed to train the integration of 
the telerobotic systems and assembly using a real-world 
robotic arm grappling space hardware in a simulated 
micro-gravity environment. 

Introduction 

NASA plans to construct the Space Station Freedom 
(SSF) in one of the most hazardous environments 
known to humankind - space. It is of utmost impor¬ 
tance that telerobotic systems and procedures to assem¬ 
ble and maintain the SSF are both safe and effective. 
In addition, it is equally important that the mechanical 
attachment devices of the SSF function as planned. To 
ensure that the systems and procedures will meet all 
safety requirements, NASA is developing the Space 
Systems Automated Integration and Assembly Facility 
(SSAIAF). This facility will test the integration of 
flight systems, the telerobotic systems, and humans 
that will be involved in the assembly and maintenance 
of the SSF. Both mechanical and dynamic performance 
of these elements in a micro-gravity environment will 
be tested using real-time simulations. 

Traditionally, the approach to building such hardware- 
in-the-loop, human-in-the-loop simulations has 
involved development of unique software to support 
each scenario. This scenario-specific approach results 
in continuous software development and maintenance, 
which consumes large portions of a project's budget 
and can adversely affect a project's schedule. A pro¬ 
posed SSAIAF software architecture. Simulation and 
Control Environment (SCE), will support the devel¬ 
opment of generic software components, called mod¬ 
ules, that can be reused in numerous simulation scenar¬ 
ios. This approach will reduce the requirements for 
new simulation development. 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States. 


This paper presents a brief overview of the SSAIAF. 
This is followed by a more in-depth description of the 
SCE proposed to be used by SSAIAF in developing 
the real-time simulations. The paper concludes with a 
description of how the SSAIAF can support the devel¬ 
opment of telerobotic procedures and space systems. 

SSAIAF Systems 

SSAIAF systems will provide the resources for all test¬ 
ing and development activities undertaken in the facil¬ 
ity. The SSAIAF systems are shown graphically in 
Figure 1. 

Computing Resources 

Computing systems in this environment include hard¬ 
ware with sufficient processors, memory and I/O 
capacity to support two simultaneous tests on SSAIAF 
systems. The currently envisioned system will include 
three host computers, peripherals, and computer control 
consoles. 

Manipulator Development Facility 

The Manipulator Development Facility (MDF) is a 
stand-alone system that provides a realistic test and 
training environment for astronauts who will use the 
Shuttle arm. The MDF permits astronauts or test 
engineers to lift structural components out of a 
mockup of the Space Shuttle Orbiter cargo bay and 
position them for deployment or erection. 

Mobile Remote Manipulator Development Facility 

The Mobile Remote Manipulator Development Facil¬ 
ity (MRMDF) is a stand-alone system that provides a 
realistic test and training environment for astronauts 
who will use the Space Station arm. The MRMDF 
permits astronauts or test engineers to grapple and 
position a station payload, a platform, and another 
object for deployment or erection on the Space Station. 

Air -Bearin g Flo or 

The Air-Bearing Floor (ABF) is a large, smooth surface 
area (70' by 90') upon which pallets can float on a 
cushion of air. Each pallet can carry over a thousand 
pounds of weight. The cushion of air permits the pal- 
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lets to move in two dimensions as if there were no fric¬ 
tion. Thus, the air-bearing floor simulates weightless¬ 
ness in two dimensions. 

Six-Degree-of-Freedom Dynamic Testing System 

The Six-Degree-of-Freedom Dynamic Testing System 
(SDTS) is a computer-controlled hydraulic table 
(Stewart Platform) that can move in six planes of 
motion at one time (right/left, back/forward, up/down, 
pitch, yaw, and roll). The SDTS can lift large objects 
weighing up to 10,000 lbs. and move them to a posi¬ 
tion, as directed, within a tolerance of 0.1 inch. The 
orientation of the SDTS is such that it usually moves 
objects vertically. 

Si m ulation aDlC{Mr£l_ EnyirQ nm em 

The Simulation and Control Environment (SCE) is a 
software system that integrates all elements required for 
the development of SSAIAF real-time simulations in a 
comprehensive and cost effective application generation 
environment. The modular approach allows the 
reusability of software developed for previous simula¬ 
tions. The SSAIAE simulations developed using the 
SCE will execute on the test computing systems. 
SCE development activities utilizing a user-friendly, 
icon-driven user interface will be accomplished on 
development/maintenance workstations. The SCE 
architecture and usage is further discussed below. 

The Simulation and Control Environment 
SCE Architecture 

The proposed software architecture for SCE will 
include both Commercial-Off-the-Shelf (COTS) and 
custom components. SCE uses a layered architecture 
(Figure 2) that supports modular and reusable software 
modules as well as application generation techniques 
that provide fast development and ease of change. The 
SCE has been designed in a modular architecture for 
three reasons. First, this modular approach supports 
the maintenance of the entire system. This permits 
system maintainers and developers to revise and update 
any particular module without affecting the entire SCE. 
This modular design is also POSIX compliant so that 
it can be easily migrated to other platforms as hardware 
continues to evolve. 

The second reason for this architecture is to support an 
automated approach to the development of simulations. 
The SCE is designed to maximize the reuse of previous 
development efforts. To this end, a developer can 
select a highly developed software module or portions 
of previous simulations and incorporate those in a new 
effort. For example, a developer could select arm mod¬ 
els from one simulation and propulsion models from 


another and combine those in a new simulation. Thus, 
a developer has the ability to reuse software at any 
level that is most appropriate for the development 
effort being undertaken. 

The third reason for this architecture is to facilitate 
simulation generation by automating many attributes 
traditionally determined by the simulation designer. 
For example, a simulation executive/scheduler within 
the SCE will automatically allocate software modules 
(processes) to one or more CPUs communicating 
through shared memory, in order to maximize the effi¬ 
ciency of the simulation. In the traditional approach 
these decisions would be made by a designer in an arbi¬ 
trary way and evaluated in a trial-and-error manner. 

Major SCE Elements 

The SCE is comprised of four major elements (Figure 
3). First, the math models are implemented in the 
form of modules and can be considered as building 
blocks for the simulation developer. The modules 
themselves are built using lower level primitives. The 
second element is an icon-based user interface that 
allows the simulation developer to define a particular 
simulation using a flow diagram-like notation that ex¬ 
presses the data-dependencies between the various mod¬ 
ules, the simulation rates, delays, etc. The data repre¬ 
senting a particular simulation are then stored as a set 
of Simulation Definition File(s). The third element is 
an application generator that translates the data created 
by the simulation definition element into another set of 
files called the Simulation Data File(s) and Executive 
Input File(s). The Executive Input File(s), which are 
generated following test computer dependent directives, 
are then shipped to the test environment, in addition to 
the simulation initialization data. The fourth element 
of the SCE, which is resident on the test computer 
complex, uses the Executive Input File(s) to setup the 
execution environment at run time and actually sched¬ 
ules and controls the simulation and automatically 
allocates parallel processes (when available) to multiple 
CPUs. 

Simulation Life Cycle Using SCE 

The use of the SCE in the simulation life cycle is dis¬ 
played in Figure 4. The life cycle begins with the gen¬ 
eration of simulation requirements. If existing SCE 
capabilities cannot support these requirements, SCE or 
Module developers will develop additional capabilities, 
e.g. a robot model, to support the simulation require¬ 
ments. 

Once the necessary capabilities are available, a simula¬ 
tion is defined and developed. This might include com¬ 
bining a Space Station Freedom model, a robot model, 
and ephemeris modules (gravity, solar, etc.) into a 
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simulation. The simulation is generated using pre¬ 
developed modules and tested. Once the simulation is 
verified, the end user will run the simulation and evalu¬ 
ate the results. 

Developing On-Orbit Procedures 

Rapid Procedures Development 

The SCE will support rapid prototyping of procedures 
by permitting the user to select modules ranging from 
simple to complex, and to combine the modules in a 
simulation to investigate the action of these systems in 
space. The system will contain modules for the Space 
Station systems and environment (gravity and solar), 
and it will automatically combine these complex 
modules into a testable simulation. These will be dis¬ 
played in the trainer's workstation screen. The trainer 
will then run a simulation using various scenarios. 

Procedures Test and Verification 

The SSAIAF will be designed to move flight-like arti¬ 
cles as they would move in space to provide form-and- 
fit verification testing over a range of possible condi¬ 
tions. The SCE will support the evaluation of the 
complex dynamics and forces that cannot be tested 
elsewhere. The procedures using actual space systems 
can be tested utilizing SSAIAF test systems. Repeated 
and long term testing is possible, as well as off-nomi¬ 
nal operations (e.g., collisions). 

Astronaut Training 

Upon procedure verification, the SCE will support 
training of astronaut-robot teams to ensure that their 
tasks can be accomplished in a safe and efficient man¬ 
ner. Experience has shown that real-time simulation 
cannot provide all the hands-on training required to suc¬ 
cessfully complete mission training. Astronauts will 
be trained in the SSAIAF using either real space sys¬ 
tems or volumetrically identical mock-ups. In addi¬ 
tion, on the Space Station humans will have to work 
in conjunction with a robotic systems. Thus, actual or 
simulated testing of human-robot teams must be per¬ 
formed. The SSAIAF will provide as close to a realis¬ 
tic training environment for astronaut-robot teams as 
possible on earth. 


Problem Resolution 

Experience in space operations has shown that anoma¬ 
lous situations occur which require real-time resolution 
(e.g., utilizing a robot in an untested scenario). The 
SCE could support rapid prototyping of possible solu¬ 
tions and testing of untested robotic operations. Inter¬ 
faces with Johnson Space Center operations could 
include data and voice links with Shuttle and Space 
Station astronauts as they try to resolve on-orbit prob¬ 
lems. 

A Repository of Simulation Objects 

Finally, the SCE will serve as a repository of space 
systems models that can support the training required 
by future space systems. Future space systems will be 
designed and tested. The SCE will support the archiv¬ 
ing of simulation modules and the results of prior test¬ 
ing for the benefit of future training program develop¬ 
ers. 

Conclusion 

Space is one of the most hazardous environments in 
which humans must work. The difficulty of assem¬ 
bling, maintaining, and repairing systems has led 
NASA to develop a facility where the integration of 
procedures and systems can be tested simultaneously. 
Testing space systems prior to launch requires a simu¬ 
lated environment. As stated above, the traditional ap¬ 
proach to building, such as human-in-the-loop simula¬ 
tions, has involved development of unique software to 
support each scenario. However, in the SSAIAF the 
SCE approach represents a departure from tradition. 
The modular design maximizes the reuse of previously 
developed simulations. An entire simulation need no 
longer be developed from "scratch." Instead, developers 
can combine components of previous efforts and con¬ 
centrate their efforts on the unique elements of the new 
simulation. In addition, the modular design of the 
SCE supports its own maintenance and permits migra* 
tion to new platforms as hardware continues to evolve. 
The result of this approach is an adaptable software 
environment that supports the rapid development and 
test of space systems and the procedures they require in 
a cost-effective manner. 
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Figure 1. SSAIAF Systems 
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Figure 2. SCE Modular Design 
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Figure 4. Simulation Life Cycle Using the SCE 
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Abstract 

This paper studies the dead-reckoning equations 
used in Distributed Interactive Simulation. Dead¬ 
reckoning equations of orders zero, one, two, and 
three are derived. These equations are then used 
in the dead reckoning of a test flight trajectory. The 
update rates against various thresholds are used to 
compare the effectiveness of the equations. The con¬ 
clusions are: (1) For the dead-reckoning equations of 
order one and two, the most effective equations are 
the ones that utilize the latest update information on 
position, velocity, and acceleration. (2) The update 
rate reduces as the order of the dead-reckoning equa¬ 
tion increases. However, the update rate differences 
between the second-order and third-order equations 
for position, and between the first-order and second- 
order equations for orientation are relatively small. 
Hence, a combination of second-order equation for 
position and first-order equation for orientation is a 
better choice. 

1- Introduction 

Distributed Interactive Simulation is a synthetic 
environment within which humans may interact 
through simulations at multiple sites networked 
using compliant architecture, modeling, protocols, 
standards, and databases. DIS is an exercise involv¬ 
ing the interconnection of a number of simulators 
in which the simulated entities are able to interact 
within a computer generated environment. The sim¬ 
ulators may be present in one location or distributed 
geographically. Communications are conducted over 
a network. 

As a simulator models the behavior of a vehicle in 
real-time, that vehicle’s position/orientation is con¬ 
stantly changing. The simulator modeling the ve¬ 
hicle must inform other simulators of these changes 
so that all of the simulators participating in the ex¬ 
ercise can depict the vehicle correctly at its current 
location. With a large number of simulators sending 
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their position/orientation information, the network 
traffic load is tremendous. To reduce the communi¬ 
cation traffic in the network, the position/orientation 
of each entity is not sent through the network ev¬ 
ery single time a change occurs. Instead, a tech¬ 
nique called “dead-reckoning” is used. This term, 
borrowed from navigation, means establishing the 
position of a ship by using an earlier known posi¬ 
tion and then estimating time and motion since that 
position. Simulators may use dead reckoning to ex¬ 
trapolate the position/orientation of vehicles, thus 
reducing the frequency of which they would have to 
obtain the actual information from the network. 

2. Dead Reckoning 

Dead reckoning is used in the following manner 1 . 
Each simulator is responsible for maintaining a de¬ 
tailed model of the state of its own vehicle and a 
precise notion of its own position/orientation over 
time. In addition, each simulator also maintains 
a simple dead reckoning model of the state of all 
other vehicles with which it might possibly inter¬ 
act. The dead-reckoning model is maintained un¬ 
til such time as a new information package, Proto¬ 
col Data Unit (PDU), is received from the network. 
According to the proposed DIS standard 2 , the En¬ 
tity State PDU contains, among other information, 
the entity’s position, velocity, acceleration, orienta¬ 
tion (Euler angles), and angular velocity. The dead¬ 
reckoning model is calculated using this information. 

This approach implies that each simulator is also 
responsible for issuing a new PDU of its own appear¬ 
ance whenever it is necessary. To do this, each sim¬ 
ulator must maintain, in addition to its high fidelity 
model, a dead-reckoning model that corresponds to 
the model that other simulators are maintaining of 
its vehicle. After each update of its high fidelity 
model and its dead-reckoning model, the simulator 
compares the exact appearance of its vehicle with 
the extrapolated appearance and issues a new PDU 
to the network only when the error exceeds a thresh¬ 
old. Figure 1 illustrates this concept. 

There are only a few pieces of literature that dis¬ 
cuss the dead-reckoning equations. References 3 and 
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4 discussed only the principle of dead reckoning; 
these discussions did not include detailed analysis or 
experiment on the dead-reckoning equations. Refer¬ 
ences 5 and 6 used a five-minute segment of an F-16A 
flight trajectory to experiment with dead-reckoning 
equations. However, only the equations up to the 
second order and only one equation for each order 
were tested. References 7, 8, and 9 studied 15 dif¬ 
ferent dead-reckoning equations. The equations used 
in these papers came directly from the fixed-step nu¬ 
merical integration formulas. However, since there 
are two different step times in dead reckoning, as will 
be discussed in the next section, there is a need for 
a complete study on the dead-reckoning equations. 

In this paper, dead-reckoning equations of orders 
zero up to three are first derived. These equations 
are then used in the dead reckoning of a sample flight 
trajectory. The update rates against various thresh¬ 
olds are used to compared the effectiveness of the 
equations. 

3. Dead-Reckoning Equations 

Dead reckoning is a procedure of extrapolation which 
uses current or previous state variables (position, ve¬ 
locity, and acceleration) to predict the future posi¬ 
tion. All the extrapolation formulas and integration 
algorithms are candidates for dead reckoning. How¬ 
ever, most of the formulas derived for the fixed step 
time situation are not suitable for dead reckoning. 
In the dead-reckoning process, there are two differ¬ 
ent step times, as shown in Figure 2. In the figure, h 
is the dead reckoning step time, and At's are update 
step times, where Af_i = to—t-i, At -2 = t-i— <- 2 , 
etc., < 0 is the time of current update, <_i is the time 
of the last update, and t -2 is the time of the update 
before the last update, etc.. In general, h < At's and 
At-i ^ A <_2 ^ .... etc.. 

The dead reckoning of the three position variables 
(x y z), and three Euler angles ( <f> 9 tj>) can be exe¬ 
cuted separately. Any one of these variables exceed¬ 
ing a defined threshold can trigger an update. In the 
following derivation, variable x is used to represent 
any one of the six variables. 

The dead-reckoning equations can be derived using 
the Taylor series expansion assuming that h 1 
and all At's 1*. The order of each dead-reckoning 
equation is defined as the order of its truncation error 
minus one. For example, the zero-order equation is 
given by 

x,- = x 0 (1) 

with truncation error 


vo ih 

^The dead-reckoning equations will be valid even for large 
At’s, since in this situation the dead-reckoning trajectory 
matches the true trajectory closely. 


where x,- is the dead-reckoning x (position ) at time 
ti = to + ih, i = 1,2,..., which counts the dead- 
reckoning time steps from the update time, and xo 
and Vo are the x and x (velocity), respectively, at 
time to- The zero-order equation represents the case 
of no extrapolation. The vehicle remains at its posi¬ 
tion until receiving the new position update. 

The first-order equation is given by 

Xj = x 0 + voih (2) 

with truncation error 


ao (ihf/i 

where ao is the x (acceleration) at time to. An al¬ 
ternative formula for the first-order equation is given 

by 



with truncation error 

(ih) 2 + ihAt-i 

ao -2- 

where x_i is the update position at the last update 
time t- 1 . The first-order equation represents the 
original definition of dead reckoning in navigation. 

In DIS, since the Entity State PDU provides 
the vehicle’s acceleration, the second-order equation, 
given by 

Xj = x 0 + v 0 ih + a Q (ih ) 2 /2 (4) 


can be used in the dead reckoning of position vari¬ 
ables. The second-order equation has more alterna¬ 
tives than the first-order equation, as given by the 
following equations: 


= *o 


i'-m 


+ X- 


(ihl 
At 2 


(ih )1 

1 2Af_i 


(5) 


ih + 


W 2 1 

Af_iJ 

( 6 ) 




f, . (ihf+ihAt-, 1 

°[ At-i At _i(Af_i + At-2) \ 

(ih ) 2 + ih(At- 1 +At. 2 ) 

X_1 Af_iA<_2 

(ih ) 2 + ihAt-i 
2 At- 2 ( At-1 + At—2) 


For third-order position dead-reckoning equations, 
the time derivative of acceleration, do, is not avail¬ 
able from the update PDU, therefore extrapolations 
from the previous updates are required for all cases. 
Some examples are given by the following equations 


Xi = xq + voih + ao 


(ih) 2 (ih) 3 

2 6A<_i 


W 3 

-1 6Af_i 

(S) 
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Xo + «0 ^>A 

r(.A) 2 (iA) 3 1 

ao l _ 2 _+ 3AETj 


m 3 1 | „ m 3 

3A<iJ + "‘SAdj 
(■A) 3 


(9) 


+ 

+ 


+ 


r, _ ?w! _ w 

l A«i, Ad,. 

r3(.A) 3 , 2(.A) 3 1 

1 L Ad, + Ad,J 


t>0 




W 

A< 2 _J 


v-i 


w . w 

A<_i + A<ij 


( 10 ) 


+ 


+ 


j tTi - 


2(»7i) 3 + 3(i/i) 2 (2A<_i + A<_ 2 )‘ 
6 A<_i(A<_i + At_ 2 ) 


2(ih) 3 + 3(ih) 2 (A*_i + A<_ 2 ) 
V_1 6A<_!A<_ 2 

2(i/i) 3 + 3(i/i) 2 A<_i 
V_2 6A<_ 2 (A<_i + A<_ 2 ) 


( 11 ) 



For the orientation dead reckoning, the Entity 
State PDU provides Euler angles and angular rates. 
Since the angular acceleration is not available, all 
dead-reckoning equations that need acceleration in¬ 
formation can not be used. The qualified candidates 
are Eqs. (1) - (3), (5) - (7), and (10) - (11). 

The above equations are by no means the complete 
set of dead-reckoning equation candidates. They are 
chosen in this study because their truncation errors 
are smaller than other equations. A more complete 
list of the dead-reckoning equations can be found in 
Reference 10. 


4. Network Load 

The major purpose of using dead reckoning in DIS is 
to reduce the network traffic. Hence, the first crite¬ 
rion to judge a dead-reckoning equation is how many 
PDUs it will generate, or, from another angle, how 
much traffic load it can reduce under certain accu¬ 
racy requirement. 

The flight trajectory chosen to test the network 
loads of the dead-reckoning equations listed in the 


previous section is a 35-second flight trajectory with 
a 40 Hz update rate; this flight trajectory was 
recorded from a high-fidelity F-16 flight simulator 
when the pilot was engaged in an Air Combat Ma¬ 
neuvering (ACM) training exercise. Figure 3 shows 
the three-dimensional plot of this trajectory. Fig¬ 
ures 4 to 9 show, respectively, the time histories of 
the position variables x, y, z and orientation vari¬ 
ables (Euler angles) <p , 0, ip. 

The flight trajectory has an update rate of 40 Hz. 
Without dead reckoning, the simulator has to send 
out an entity state PDU in every 0.025 seconds to 
provide the updated information on its position and 
orientation. There are 1400 PDUs in 35 seconds. 

The dead-reckoning equations discussed in the pre¬ 
vious section are used on the flight trajectory with 
several different thresholds. The number of PDUs 
generated in each case is recorded. First, only the 
dead reckoning of position is considered. In this 
case, the orientation variables are updated only when 
the position variables need to be updated. Table 1 
shows the number of PDUs generated when the zero, 
first, second, and third-order dead-reckoning equa¬ 
tions, respectively, are used. The numbers in the 
parentheses following the number of PDUs are the 
average PDU rates in 35 seconds. From Table 1, it 
can be seen that the use of dead reckoning reduces 
the number of PDUs drastically. 

The numbers in Table 1 show that (1) The second- 
order dead-reckoning equations generate significantly 
less PDUs than the first-order equations. (2) The 
third-order dead-reckoning equations are compara¬ 
ble with the second-order equations. Among the 
second-order dead-reckoning equations, Eq. (4) gen¬ 
erates the least PDUs. 

Now, consider only the dead reckoning of orienta¬ 
tion of the aircraft. In this case, the position vari¬ 
ables are updated only when the orientation variables 
need to be updated. Table 2 shows the number of 
PDUs generated when the zero-, first, second, and 
third-order dead-reckoning equations, respectively, 
are used. Similar to the cases in the position dead 
reckoning, orientation dead reckoning can reduce the 
number of PDUs. However, since angular accelera¬ 
tion is not available, first-order equations generate 
about the same level of PDUs as the higher order 
equations in the orientation dead reckoning. Be¬ 
tween the two first-order dead-reckoning equations, 
Eq. (2) generates the least PDUs. 

In practical applications, it is more likely that dead 
reckoning is applied to both position and orienta¬ 
tion variables. Table 3 shows the numbers of PDUs 
generated by some combinations of dead-reckoning 
equations. From these numbers, the combination 
of second-order equation, Eq. (4), for position and 
first-order equation, Eq. (2), for orientation gives 
one of the best results. When the orders of the 
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dead-reckoning equations increase, the results are 
about the same, as shown in the last row of Ta¬ 
ble 3 (which represents the combination of third- 
order equation, Eq. (9), for position and second-order 
equation, Eq. (6), for orientation). 

The above results are based on the dead reckoning 
of one particular test trajectory. Additional ACM 
maneuvers, where the aircraft is engaged in aggres¬ 
sive changes in orientation such as those associated 
with a guns tracking solution for fixed wing and ro¬ 
tary wing aircraft, may yield different conclusions. 
The point is that selection of the proper dead reckon¬ 
ing algorithm will also depend on the role the entity 
plays in the combat scenario. Further experiments 
that include a variety of maneuvers will be required. 

5. Selection of DR Equations 

The following is a numerical example of choosing 
dead-reckoning equations based on network load re¬ 
quirement. 


a 

[ax] 


unit vector of rotation axis 
0 — a, a y 

a z 0 —a x 

—a y a x 0 

o x a x o x a y a x a z 
o y o x a y a y a y a z 
a z a x a z a y a z a z 


Since many aircraft simulations model coordinated 
turns (i.e., without sideslip), this technique may re¬ 
sult in lower PDU rates. However, while this equa¬ 
tion may be more accurate, this method in general 
needs much more computer time due to the addi¬ 
tional computational expense of matrix multiplica¬ 
tions. Table 4 shows a comparison, where the com¬ 
putation times are scaled values. The rotation ma¬ 
trix method generates less PDUs (21 compared with 
25), however, requires about 12 times the computa¬ 
tion time. 


Example 1 Assume the standard T1 1.544M bps 
data line is used in the DIS network. An Entity-State 
PDU has a minimum size of 1,152 bits. 2 Hence in 
the ideal case, the network can transmit Entity-State 
PDU at a maximum rate of 1,340 PDU/sec. 

In a 300-entity DIS exercise, each entity, in av¬ 
erage, can have a PDU rate up to 4-47 PDU/sec. 
Assume that the thresholds are set as six feet for po¬ 
sition, and two degrees for orientation, and all the 
entities are maneuvering with a similar complexity as 
the trajectory shown in Figure 3. From Table 3, there 
are three cases with their PDU rates under this limit. 
The case that uses Eq. (2) for both position and ori¬ 
entation gives an average rate of 3.7 PDU/sec which 
is below the 4 41 PDU/sec limit. However, in prac¬ 
tice, this value is too close to the ideal limit, and the 
network is very likely to saturate in certain occasions. 
A more conservative choice will be the combination 
of Eq. (4) for position and Eq. (2) for orientation 
(2.0 PDU/sec), or other equations of higher order. 

In this paper, the authors choose orientation dead 
reckoning equations from the same set of equations 
used for position. An alternative approach, proposed 
by Burchfiel 2,11 , is a rotation matrix method based 
on the concept of Quaternions. This formula assumes 
the entity moves in a uniform manner (i.e.; constant 
rate turns, u = constant), and is given by 

[DR] = Icos0 — [ax] sin 0 + aa T (l — cos0) (13) 
where 

[DR] dead-reckoning rotation matrix 

I unity matrix 

0 = | u>| ih angle of rotation in dead reckoning 


Assessing computation time is much more compli¬ 
cated than just counting the arithmetic operations 
in the above dead-reckoning equations. For exam¬ 
ple, Eq. (2) compared with Eq. (3) generates not 
only less PDUs but also requires less arithmetic op¬ 
erations to compute. It seems that Eq. (2) is bet¬ 
ter than Eq. (3). However, there is another factor 
that may affect the comparison. In the Entity State 
PDU, there is a field which specifies whether the ac¬ 
celeration and velocity are in the body-axis coordi¬ 
nates or in the world coordinates 2 . In other words, 
the velocity and/or acceleration received from the 
PDU could be in either body-axis or world coordi¬ 
nates. If they are body-axis coordinates, a coordi¬ 
nate transformation will be needed to convert them 
to the world coordinates. For example, when Eq. (2) 
is used, if the velocity received from the PDU is in 
the body-axis coordinates, it needs to be converted 
to the world coordinates. There is no such need, how¬ 
ever, if using Eq. (3). Usually, coordinate transfor¬ 
mation is much more expensive in computation than 
the dead-reckoning equation itself. Hence, Eq. (2) 
needs longer computation time than Eq. (3) in this 
case. To choose between Eq. (2) and (3), a balance 
between the network load and computation load de¬ 
pends on the applications. 

In Tables 1-3, the numbers of PDUs (with the 
PDU rates in the parenthesis) are listed against the 
thresholds. As the threshold increases, the number 
of PDUs generated decreases. From the considera¬ 
tion of network load, a large threshold is preferable. 
However, a large threshold represents not only large 
error, but also creates jitters in the dead-reckoning 
trajectory, which in turn reduces the visual fidelity. 
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6. Conclusions 

From the data presented in the last section, the fol¬ 
lowing observations can be made: 

• In general, the higher the order of the equation, 
the less PDUs it generates. The differences in 
the number of PDUs are great between equa¬ 
tions of order zero, one, and two for the po¬ 
sition dead reckoning; the differences are also 
great between equations of order zero and one 
for the orientation dead reckoning. Beyond that, 
the numbers of PDUs generated are about the 
same. 

• The equations which do not need extrapolation 
from the variables of the previous updates, such 
as Eqs (2) and (4), generate less PDUs than the 
equations of the same order that need extrapo¬ 
lation. 

If the network load is the only criterion to choose the 
dead-reckoning equation, any combination of 2nd- 
order (or higher order) equation for position and 
first-order (or higher order) equation for orientation 
is a very good choice. In general, higher order equa¬ 
tions need more computation time. If the simulator 
has a severe limitation in computation power, it has 
to use a lower order equation, provided that the net¬ 
work traffic load is not a problem. Another factor is 
that the higher order equations (third-order in posi¬ 
tion, second-order in orientation) need extrapolation 
from the variables of the previous updates. This can 
cause larger errors when there is disturbance in the 
data. Based on these considerations, the combina¬ 
tion of Eq. (4) for position and Eq. (2) for orientation 
is a better choice. 
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Table 1: No. of PDUs (PDU/sec) vs. threshold, dead reckoning on position only. 


Eq. 

Order 

60’ 

24’ 

12’ 

6’ 

(1) 

0 

214 (6.1) 

487 (13.9) 

837 (23.9) 

1315 (37.6) 

(2) 

1 

35 (1.0) 

56 (1.6) 

79 (2.3) 

112 (3.2) 

(3) 

1 

49 (1.4) 

77 (2.2) 

108 (3.1) 

152 (4.3) 

(4) 

2 

16 (.46) 

23 (.66) 

30 (.86) 

39 (1.1) 

(5) 

2 

22 (.63) 

29 (.83) 

38 (1.1) 

49 (1.4) 

(6) 

2 

20 (.57) 

28 (.80) 

35 (1.0) 

49 (1.4) 

(7) 

2 

29 (.83) 

39 (1.1) 

50 (1.4) 

64 (1.8) 

(8) 

3 

15 (.43) 

19 (.54) 

25 (.71) 

31 (.89) 

(9) 

3 

14 (.40) 

19 (.54) 

25 (.71) 

30 (.86) 

(10) 

3 

16 (.46) 

20 (.57) 

30 (.86) 

38 (1.1) 

(11) 

3 

19 (.54) 

24 (.69) 

31 (.89) 

38 (1.1) 

(12) 

3 

15 (.43) 

17 (.49) 

23 (.66) 

31 (.89) 


Table 2: No. of PDUs (PDU/sec) vs. threshold, dead reckoning on orientation only. 


Eq. 

Order 

20° 

10° 

5° 

2° 

(1) 

0 

41 (1.2) 

77 (2.2) 

149 (4.3) 

320 (9.1) 

(2) 

1 

17 (.49) 

27 (.77) 

36 (1.0) 

62 (1.8) 

(3) 

1 

27 (.77) 

38 (1.1) 

51 (1.5) 

81 (2.3) 

(5) 

2 

21 (.60) 

31 (.89) 

44 (1.3) 

60 (1.7) 

(6) 

2 

22 (.63) 

28 (.80) 

39 (1.1) 

58 (1.7) 

(7) 

2 

29 (.83) 

41 (1.2) 

50 (1.4) 

79 (2.3) 

(10) 

3 

29 (.83) 

35 (1.0) 

50 (1.4) 

69 (2.0) 

(11) 

3 

29 (.83) 

37(1.1) 

50 (1.4) 

69 (2.0) 


Ta ble 3: No. of PDUs (PDU/sec) vs. threshold, both position and orientati on. 


Ec 

is. 

| Orders 

60’&20° 

24’&10° 

12’&5° 

6’&2° 

P 

O 

P 

O 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

0 

0 

218 (6.2) 

489 (14.0) 

839 (24.0) 

1315 (37.6) 

(2) 

(1) 

1 

0 

48 (1.4) 

85 (2.4) 

155 (4.4) 

323 (9.2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1 

1 

41 (1.2) 

64 (1.8) 

88 (2.5) 

129 (3.7) 

(4) 

(2) 

2 

1 

25 (.71) 

34 (1.0) 

49 (1.4) 

71 (2.0) 

(9) 

(6) 

3 

2 

26 (.74) 

35 (1.0) 

46 (1.3) 

67 (1.9) 


T able 4: PDU rate and computer time of rotation matrix metho d. 


Eqs. 

1 Orders 

thresholds 

= 60’&20° 

P 

O 

P 

0 

PDUs (PDU/sec) 

computation time 

(4) 

(13) 

2 

1 

21 (.60) 

12 

(4) 

(2) 

2 

1 

25 (.71) 

1 
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Figure 1: Dead reckoning model. 


Figure 4: Test flight trajectory, x vs. t 
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Abstract 

Northrop is pursuing a line of research into 
increasing the effective data bandwidth of 
real-time, interactive networked simulations 
by applying unique data filtering techniques 
over and beyond the traditional Distributed 
Interactive Simulation (DIS) Dead Reck¬ 
oning (DR) algorithms. The new filtering 
technique relies on the concept of trans¬ 
mitting pointers (representing error signals 
relative to Dead Reckoning deadbands) to 
statistically generated look-up tables (rep¬ 
resenting characteristic aircraft behavior). 
This work has lead to a method for quadrupling 
the network bandwidth while reducing average 
network error and eliminating network overload. 

Background 

Northrop is in the process of designing a 
large local area network for real-time, inter¬ 
active simulations. We hoped for, and have 
gotten, a significant improvement in net¬ 
work communication performance through 
the evolution of new technology. However, 
this same computer evolution has increased 
our computation capability and new require¬ 
ments have rushed in to fill the expanded 
capacity. Current multi-processor/memory 
port cluster design has eliminated many of 
the old communication problems, but until 
someone overcomes the speed of light 
limitation, moving an enormous amount of 
data from one computer cluster to another 

Copyright © 1994 by Northrop Corp. Published by 
the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics. Inc. with permission 


still poses a problem. The situation is exac¬ 
erbated by the trend to connect many 
remotely located laboratories into one large 
multi-role simulation. 

Even with Distributed Interactive Sim¬ 
ulation (DIS) Dead Reckoning (DR) and data 
filter techniques, we may or may not be able 
to support Northrop's current plans. We are 
considering a network with a 1 gigabit/sec 
bandwidth and may have to resort to some 
network topology that allows for parallel 
data transfer. A complicated topology 
scheme brings with it a host of other 
problems. Limits on budget and computer 
real estate, synchronization issues and the 
need to route data between laboratories 
(with associated latency) come to mind. 

While past network designs were adequate 
at the beginning of a project, later additional 
requirements eventually burdened the 
network to the point that it would suffer an 
occasional overload. This overload condition 
is usually caused by the simulation reacting 
to some entity (player) leaving or entering 
the scenario (missile launch, radar lock, etc.). 
Although the overload condition only last 
for a frame or two, it is precisely these 
moments that interest our analysis people. 
During an overload condition, access to the 
network is on a first come first served basis. 
It is just as likely that some uninteresting or 
semi-static data (e.g., some avionics mode 
change) will pre-empt important dynamic 
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data (e.g., missile/target closing velocity). 
Models that require rate information 
degrade considerably when any dynamic 
data is delayed or lost. Can we design a 
network that would insure high dynamic 
data transportation? 

Because of all these conflicting facts, we 
started some time ago to take a hard look at 
our actual simulation data. Specifically, how 
much of the data was really dynamically 
changing and how much of the data 
retained the same old pattern of l’s and 0's? 

Nascence of the Concept 
Last year Northrop's Systems Simulation 
Laboratory (SSL) was involved with the US 
Navy's China Lake test range in an exercise 
that introduced in-flight aircraft (live assets) 
into the Northrop Multiple Engagement 
Simulation (MES) scenario in Hawthorne, 
CA. Three separate sessions, each one hour 
long, successfully demonstrated the feasibil¬ 
ity of using live assets along with simulated 
participants in an air combat force-on-force 
simulation environment. 

A by-product of this exercise was about six 
hours of F-18 and A7 aircraft and simulation 
data from three different sources: 1) teleme¬ 
try (down-link) data from the live F-18's and 
A-7's at China Lake, 2) raw network modem 
data (China Lake to Hawthorne) and 3) sim¬ 
ulation data in Hawthorne. All data packets 
were time tagged by Global Positioning 
System (GPS) receivers on the live aircraft 
and in the Hawthorne Laboratory. With this 
unique set of data available, we decided to 
investigate the statistical characteristics of 
the network data in order to gain under¬ 
standing of distributed simulation data 
transmission problems and to improve net¬ 
work capability. 

We limited our data set to six aircraft state 
variables (x, y, z, <p, 0, y). The other data 


were not of interest for our feasibility study 
or were considered too noisy for analysis. 

To simulate the China Lake-to-Hawthome 
network we used two side-by-side Silicon 
Graphics, Inc., (SGI) 4D/80GT workstations 
(WS) with a VME-to-VME connection and 
an Ethernet link. Workstation 1 (WS1) pro¬ 
vided either China Lake F-18 raw data or 
simulated F-18 data from our own pilots and 
engineers in Hawthorne to Workstation 2 
(WS2) through a simulated network 
(Ethernet). The network data transmission 
involved floating point to integer conversion 
on WS1 prior to getting on the network and 
an integer to floating point conversion at the 
receiving WS2. The basic DIS Dead Reck¬ 
oning algorithms were used with error 
tolerances set for each aircraft state variable. 
These algorithms determine if a state 
variable is transmitted on the network based 
on a minimum deviation from the previous 
position (state). 

Each workstation displayed simple 3-D stick 
airplane models to present an overview and 
comparison of the "raw data" aircraft 
dynamics to the "network degraded" 
dynamics. In addition, the workstations dis¬ 
played real-time computed statistical analy¬ 
sis including state variable error ("raw data" 
minus "network degraded data"), his¬ 
tograms of frequency of error to magnitude 
of error, Root Mean Square (RMS) of errors 
for each state variable, etc. See Figures 1 and 
2 for a time domain and frequency domain 
representation. 
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Figure 1. RMS Bank Angle Error 
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Error Magnitude 

Figure 2. Frequency/Magnitude Histogram 


The "Aha Reflex" 

We were in the process of quantifying fac¬ 
tors that influence simulation fidelity, e.g., 
RMS error versus “human guts feel," when 
we noticed that one of our statistical mea¬ 
surements, the frequency of error to magni¬ 
tude of error histogram, appeared to show 
unique distribution characteristics for each 
of the six state variables. We suspect this 
distribution is made up of pilot corrections 
required for flight course maintenance 
(inner pair of peaks) and course maneuver 
(the outer two peaks). The implication was 
that some network bits were working harder 
than others!! 

This realization triggered a search for a 
method to improve the efficiency of the 
floating point to integer (and back to float¬ 
ing point) conversion process. Why waste all 
those useless bits on data that had inher¬ 
ently very small errors? 

Method 

Because the technique relies on a com¬ 
bination of 1) historical time-varying sim¬ 
ulation data exhibiting unique frequency 
distribution characteristics and 2) current 
time-varying simulation data, the method 
has been compared to that of a sleep-walker 


navigating around his house in the dark; i.e., 
the somnambulist's (sleep-walker's) basic 
knowledge of location of doors, halls and 
rooms is modified and corrected occa¬ 
sionally after bumping into forgotten or 
unexpected obstacles. Hence the term Som¬ 
nambulistic Reckoning (SR) has been sug¬ 
gested to differentiate this method from 
Dead Reckoning (DR) where future position 
is simply extrapolated from known previous 
positions. The SR method requires thorough 
statistical (frequency) analysis of previously 
gathered simulation data in addition to the 
current time-varying data. 

The SR method is similar in concept to the 
Japanese Morse code implementation; an 
index (number) is transmitted in place of the 
origional word or phrase; this number is 
used to look up entries that are numerically 
indexed in a standard dictionary. 

The SR method devised concentrates precision in 
the range where conversion is done most often. A 
non-linear (modified exponential: Ke‘ 1 x 1 ) 
array of 256 floating point words was gen¬ 
erated with spacing (precision) approximat¬ 
ing the distribution of our error histograms 
and a gap around zero error for a lower 
limit threshold (the conventional DR dead¬ 
band). This array was used in a table lookup 
scheme to produce an index (1 byte = 2® = 
256) which is sent over the network instead 
of the usual number. Note that a one byte 
index of a simulation parameter, e.g., bank 
angle error relative to DR deadband, was 
transmitted rather than a floating point 
number (or integerized version of a floating 
point number). The index is saved for use in 
the next conversion. 

The next conversion is computed from the 
table lookup by taking the difference 
between a new floating point number and 
the floating point number from the array 
pointed to by the previously saved index. 
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This successive approximation feedback 
process is necessary to eliminate accumula¬ 
tion errors. We will later show that this 
feedback process is also useful when data 
need not be transmitted. 

Our future Northrop application will 
amplify on the examples used in this paper. 
We anticipate having higher rates in our 
future simulations. The China Lake 
simulation didn't use missiles and the data 
was noise filtered on the aircraft. We will 
probably have to use a 12 bit word on 
selected data to accommodate these higher 
rates. This added complexity will require us 
to set up classes of data objects such as 
missile class (high precision) and ground 
target class (low precision) much like the 
DIS Protocol Data Units (PDU's). 

To further reduce the burden on the user, 
systems calls to read and write a data block 
will be developed. The idea behind all of 
this is to make the transfer of data totally 
transparent to the user while improving 
performance. 

Simple Example 

The following simple four bit successive 
approximation analog to digital converter 
algorithm illustrates this process. The 
converter works by sampling an analog 
input signal and storing a digital representa¬ 
tion of that signal as a data word of a speci¬ 
fied number of bits. Four bits implies 2^ = 16 
possible bins to store data. Assume that 
these 16 bins are given index numbers from 
-8 for a negative units to +8 for a positive 
units and that the bins have been "loaded" 
with a predetermined set of floating point 
unit values. 

As an example, an instantaneous input sig¬ 
nal of 5.333 units falls between index(+7) = 
3.2 and index(+8) = 6.4 and therefore the 
index value 7 is saved. Next the input value 


and the stored floating point value for 
index(+7) is used to compute an error: 5.333 
- 3.2 = 2.133. This error falls between 
index(+6) and index(+7) and becomes a new 
input to compute a new error: 2.133 - 1.6 = 
0.533. The process continues and produces a 
series of index values (7,6,4,2) and a residue 
(dead band error) of 0.033. In summary, an 
arbitrary input value can be characterized or 
described by a series of index numbers and 
knowledge of the distribution (statistics) 
that created the values referenced by the 
index numbers. As in standard DIS Dead 
Reckoning, if the instantaneous input signal 
is within the deadband (±0.05), no data is 
transmitted. 


4 bit successive approximation example 
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Figure 3. Example of Successive 
Approximation 

The above example had to iterate four times 
to reach the dead-band solution area. For 
our network data transmission application, 
we need to increase the precision of the 
process and determine a distribution curve 
that will converge to the dead band area on 
the first approximation for a large majority 
of the conversions. Our search for this 
tailored distribution curve (Figure 4) was 
done by analyzing our live asset simulation 
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data. We made the necessary changes in the 
analysis program and then ran all of our 
flight data through the new method to 
produce new statistical data (RMS error was 
used as the metric). 



Figure 4. Tailored Distribution Curve 
Distribution Curves 

Prior to testing, our flight data base was 
cleansed of obvious down-link noise errors 
then searched to find periods of maximum 
dynamic data. Culling this data identified 
two other sets of characteristic distributions: 
landing/takeoff and navigation. These were 
not investigated because of their relatively 
low dynamics. The F-18 and A-7 data were 
similar showing attitude aircraft roll (<p) to 
be the predominant dynamic factor. Hence, 
roll was used to establish a maximum 
attitude data. A second distribution was 
used for position data. 

A decaying exponential distribution gave 
the best results. Additional tests were con¬ 
ducted to find a dead band that gave the 
best trade-off between RMS error and num¬ 
ber of transmissions. 

Figure 4 (same input data as Fig. 2) shows 
how the non-linear precision function 
(smooth line) affects the error (jagged line) 
distribution in the conversion process. The 


successive approximation function and a 
second order extrapolation scheme [ljtend 
to corral the majority of conversions into the 
high precision area. 

Retesting with New Distributions 
Final testing with the two workstations pro¬ 
duced expected results. Distribution his¬ 
tograms became flatter, instantaneous errors 
stayed within tolerances, RMS errors 
decreased some, but the network data rates 
went down by a factor of four! 

New statistical analysis indicated a great 
deal of redundancy in data transmission. In 
dynamic combat maneuvers, index values 
for all six state variables do not change all at 
the same time and in normal flight, rela¬ 
tively few updates are necessary. 

Prioritization and Network Budget 
With this information, a second data com¬ 
pression method was applied [2]. Relying on 
the feedback process to accommodate accu¬ 
mulation errors, we eliminated superfluous 
data transmissions by generating a flag 
word where each bit in that word indicated 
when transmission was necessary because of 
changed data. The data following the flag 
word is uniquely identified by the bit map 
in the flag word as seen in Figure 5. 
Applying this compression method to our 
raw modem data indicated that this method 
alone could have saved 45% of network 
bandwidth on our original China Lake tests. 

The methods described above allows us to 
give priority to data with the most error and 
eliminate the overload situation on the important 
data!! A "not to exceed bandwidth budget 
limit" is established for each computer 
cluster on the simulation net. The budget is 
based on an algorithm that takes into 
account total network bandwidth, con¬ 
fidence level of accuracy, knowledge of 
vehicle dynamics (tank versus fighter) and 
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the history of a local and global fidelity 
monitor, i.e., RMS error. 

Data filter 8 byte example 
Transmit data 



Receive data 


Figure 5. Data Filter to transmit only new 
data 

Currently this budget parameter is 
transmitted to all network participants dur¬ 
ing simulation initialization. However, we 
are considering a dynamic budget allocation 
scheme which would alter the budget 
throughout the simulation exercise. The total 
networked simulation system is, in some 
sense, self regulating by limiting trans¬ 
missions to the highest total error 
(instantaneous + accumulated). The system 
will sacrifice short term error for precious 
network throughput much like an auto pilot 
reacting to large dynamic inputs, tolerating 
instantaneous errors and then eliminating 
error in later transmissions. 

"Poor Man's Kalman Filter" 

A serendipitous side effect was also 
discovered. Our network communication 
with China Lake ground station ran flaw¬ 
lessly, but occasional noise bursts on the 
radio down link caused some problems. Our 


old dead reckoning software would accept 
nonsense data as truth and a noise burst 
would try to send the vehicle hundreds of 
miles out of the state. Our new design has a 
built in sanity check. When given absurd 
updates, our system will transmit the largest 
update it knows to be reasonable making it 
behave like a poor man's Kalman filter. 

Data Integrity 

A second less obvious spin off from our 
investigations comes from the statistical soft¬ 
ware package that we have developed and 
the lessons we have learned from this 
experience. Past simulation data analysis 
strategy has been focused on customer 
requirements. An unhappy simulation 
customer/analysts could argue that a 
perceived simulation anomaly was due to 
the simulation process not their model (and 
they might be right!). We have had inde¬ 
pendent checks on the overall and relative 
timing, but until now we had no handle on 
data integrity. Expanding our analysis tool 
set and the feedback process of learning 
from using that set should help in under¬ 
standing our complex, parallel, multi-clus¬ 
ter, multi-laboratory communication envi¬ 
ronment. 

Caveat s 

Designs developed in a perfect environment 
must also work in the real, error prone 
world. This technique is not fault tolerant. 
Therefore, methods such as those described 
above should not be considered in a system 
where noise is a predominant factor. 
However, in our tests the hardware worked 
well, i.e., no parity errors or checksum errors 
were detected. This is not to suggest a sys¬ 
tem should run "open loop." If data is 
transmitted both ways in a network, error 
detected at the receiving station (running 
parity and checksum) would signal activa¬ 
tion of a repair algorithm. 
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Conclusion 

By the time this paper is published, 
Northrop expects to have four cluster (each 
containing four 100+ MHz processors) on a 
fiber optic network of some tens of meters. 
Later in the year, the network will grow to 
sixteen clusters and an assortment of stand¬ 
alone processors separated by even greater 
distances. In short we will be faced with the 
formidable task of maintaining and synchro¬ 
nizing an enormous amount of data. 

The simple two node tests using our China 
Lake simulation data has provided us with 
several useful techniques and tools. 

Specifically we have learned to transform a 
vehicle floating point state vector (6 x 32 = 
192 bits) to a byte oriented vector (6 x 8 = 48 
bits) and to filter this vector and all other 
data. The resulting effective increase in network 
bandwidth can exceed 400% without any change 
of hardware. 


By additionally prioritizing this filtered 
data, we can insure the timely transmission 
of important data and reduce or eliminate 
overload of dynamic network data. 

A side benefit is a collection of tools and 
techniques for monitoring network per¬ 
formance. We should be able to extrapolate 
our findings and get a much better estimate 
our new network’s capability and integrity. 
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ABSTRACT 

Real-time systems, such as test instrumentation, 
hardware and person in-the-loop simulators, virtual reality 
environments, aircraft avionics suites, and process control 
systems have evolved significantly during the last few years, 
keeping pace with new technologies and attempting to 
provide the required speed and bandwidth interconnectivity 
among the various sensors, processors, and other nodes 
which comprise these systems. To support such applications, 
Shared-Memory Network (SMN) technology provides an 
attractive alternative to the more conventional approach 
which utilizes single or multiple CPU’s contained within the 
same chassis. This presentation will describe the history, 
technology, current trends, and selected applications of 
shared-memory networks in real-time simulation, testing, 
and computational applications. More recent applications 
of this technology includes the use of SMNs as the 
networking basis for Virtual Reality (VR) systems, and as 
the real-time network of choice for local, real-time ’player’ 
networks connected to the geographically distributed 
Distributed Interactive Simulation (DIS) network. 

SYSTEM ARCHITECTURES 

In order to place SMN technology in perspective, 
first consider several other processor and memory system 
architectures: distributed memory, shared- memory, and 
distributed shared-memory. 

Distributed Memory . 

A distributed shared-memory architecture is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

"Copyright® 1994by SYSTRAN Corp. Published by the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. with permission." 


In this architecture each processor node has access 
to a local private memory. Communications occurs 
between processor nodes. The contents of each local 
memory is usually unique. 


Distributed Memory Architecture 


Local 


Local 
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Memory 


Memory 


Memory 

Processor 


Processor 


Processor 


Interconnection Network 


Figure 1 Architecture 1: Distributed Memory 
Shared-Memory . 

A shared-memory architecture is illustrated in 
Figure 2. In this architecture, each processor and each 
memory module is individually connected to the 
communications network. Any processor can access any 
memory module, depending upon the needs of the 
individual application being processed. Again, the contents 
of each memory module is usually unique. 

Distributed Shared-Memory . 

A distributed shared-memory architecture is 
illustrated in Figure 3. In this architecture, processor and 
memory modules are each individually connected to the 
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communications network and, local communi-cations 
between a processor node and a memory module is also 
established. Again, the contents of each memory module 
are usually unique. 



Figure 2 Architecture 2: Shared Memory 



Figure 3 Architecture 3: Distributed Shared Memory 
Architecture 


Replicated Shared-Memory . 

A replicated shared-memory network (SMN) 
architecture is illustrated in Figure 4. In this architecture, 
the memory modules (not the processor nodes) are the 
system elements connected to the communications network. 
And, unlike the three previous architectures, the contents of 
each memory module are the same (i.e.,replicated). The 
benefits of this architecture to real-time systems is the basis 
of this paper. 



Figure 4 Architecture 4: Replicated Shared-Memory 
Network (SMN) 


SMNs: SOLUTIONS TO MANY NEEDS 

In the mid-1980’s,in an attempt to provide a 
means with which to simulate, monitor, and test evolving 
avionics architectures and specific aircraft "suites",the 
concept of replicated shared-memory networks (SMNs) was 
developed [1,2,3]. Conceptually, a replicated shared- 
memory network is rather straightforward - each node on 
the network utilizes a local, transparent copy of network 
memory that is continuously refreshed with new data values, 
whether computed at the local node, or from any other 
node on the network. The resultant logical model of the 
network includes all nodes accessing a single, global, multi- 
port memory. As a consequence of this logical model, 
several distributed processing nodes can perform real-time 
computations with computational power equivalent to, or in 
excess of, that available from a single, massive, high- 
performance computer. 

Message-passing networks, such as Ethernet or 
FDDI (fiber distributed data interface), are best suited for 
data processing applications, which are more concerned 
about I/O and bandwidth than low data latency. Based on 
the OSI/ISO seven-layer architecture, they require too 
much system overhead and network software to meet the 
speed requirements of real-time networks. 

Replicated shared-memory networking offers an 
elegant solution to the real-time, computer-to-computer 
communications problem required in real-time simulation, 
monitoring, and testing systems. A SMN reduces multiple- 
computer systems to one virtual computer, diminishing 
system development and maintenance costs. It features 
both system-level architectural simplicity and ultra-fast (low 
latency) data communications. Suited to problems 
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requiring more than one computer, it offers data transfer at 
the speed of light. 

The real-time speeds, logical global memory, ability 
to connect dissimilar processors, and high-speed processor 
fiber-optic connectivity of SMNs are the very features 
which are specified when SMN technology is included in 
real-time systems. SMN technology provides a simple, yet 
elegant, way to fulfill several computing needs. Figure 5 
illustrates some of these needs: to amass computing power, 
to connect specialized computers, or to connect remote 
facilities. 



Figure 5 Shared-Memory Network Technology Can 
Support A Variety of Requirements 


The traditional method used to amass computing 
power would be to acquire a bigger computer. Micro- and 
mini-computers are usually replaced with super-mini and 
super-computers. SMN technology permits supercomputer 
performance through the utilization of a network of 
relatively simple individual processors. A ring of multiple 
processors (Figure 5, Item 1) can provide a substantial 
amount of computing; and, this computing power can be 
easily adjusted in increments much finer, and more 
economical, than integer numbers of supercomputers. 

Another way that SMN technology excels is the 
ability to interface and connect several specialized 
computers, as illustrated in Figure 5, Item 2. Since SMN 
technology provides a transparent hardware interface to 
each individual computer, via additional replicated local 
memory, various types of SIMD, MIMD, and other 
individual computer nodes can be easily interfaced. The 
system designer must insure that unique parameter names 
and addresses are maintained throughout the overall 
system. 

The ability to connect remote facilities is another 
capability of SMN technology (Figure 5, Item 3). In many 


Government and Commercial campus settings, specialized 
analysis, processing, simulation and/or testing facilities are 
located in different buildings, sometimes separated by 
hundreds to many thousands of meters. SMN technology 
is being used to connect these facilities in order to conduct 
real-time operations over local and global distances. 

SHARED-MEMORY NETWORKS: DEFINITION 

A replicated SMN is a remarkably simple concept 
to understand. All network processing nodes are equipped 
with identical network cards that contain additional 
computer-addressable memory. This memory is configured 
into the overall address space available to all user 
programs. The additional memory at each node is known 
as "replicated shared-memory" because it contains replicas 
of all data to be shared among system computers. 

Relative offset addresses to all replicated shared- 
memory data are the same at all network nodes, so all 
shared-memories in the computer system literally 
"replicate,"or are identical to, each other. If a computer 
word in one network node changes, the word and its 
address are automatically passed on to the same address in 
all other replicated shared-memories in the system. Since 
no software is needed to assemble, pass, accept, and 
decompose the message as it travels from computer to 
computer, the complete updating of all replicated shared- 
memories in the system occurs in microseconds. 

While each computer physically has its own 
memory, the results are essentially the same as if all 
computers were attached to a common memory. The 
distributed computer system appears at all times as one 
large "virtual"multi-processor to the real-time application, 
because the interprocessor communications occur at 
memory speeds. 

Figure 5 illustrates the major concepts behind SMN 
technology. Physical and logical diagrams are illustrated in 
Figures 6 and 7, respectively. 

Figures 8 and 9 provide an additional example of 
how SMNs are used. In Figure 8, the overall memory map 
for the example system is portrayed. This memory has 
been partitioned into six regions, each to hold a specific 
class of system parameters. These parameters are 
associated by being of a particular class (i.e.. Class A, Class 
B,....Class F). It is important to note that each class of 
parameters is computed and written to the memory by a 
single procesing node within the system. These nodes are 
denoted Node 1 through Node 6. While only individual 
nodes are responsible for computing and writting the results 
of unique applications to these regions, the data that resides 
in any particular region is being used by multiple nodes 
within the system. For example, the Class A data, which 
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Figure 6 The Physical Implementation of a SMN 
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Figure 7 Logically, a SMN Shares a Single Common 
Memory 



SHARED-MEMORY NETWORKS; EXAMPLES 


are computed by Node 1, are themselves used (in this 
example) by Nodes 3, 5, and 6. Class B data are used by 
Nodes 1 and 4. The other examples are as listed in the 
figure. 

Another way of portraying these example 
relationships is illustrated in Figure 9. Here the logical 
flow of information is conveyed from each source node 
(NO arrowhead) to each sink node (with arrowhead). 
Please note that Figure 9 does NOT represent the wiring 
diagram for this example system, but only the logical flow 
of the information. When implemented with a SMN, the 
six nodes in Figure 9 would be linked via a ring network, 
with each node containing a physical copy (i.e.,a 
replication) of the entire shared-memory map. 


SMN technology has been used in a number of 
real-time and distributed computing applications in facilities 
across the U.S.,in Europe, and in Japan. A limited sample 
of these applications are briefly described below. 

MISILAB . 

SMN technology was used as a cornerstone of the 
Eglin AFB, FL MISILAB (Missile Simulation Laboratory) 
to support a hardware-in-the-loop simulation with a frame 
rate of 1000 Hz [11]. In this installation, an Encore 32/8780 
functioned as the primary simulation executive control 
system, processing flight dynamics algorithms, performing 
environmental modeling, and computing synthetic-line-of- 
sight (SLOS) and flight table computations. A SUN 4/330 
workstation, the RF Control System, hosted multiple i860 
processors operating as dedicated high-speed target and 
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ECM (Electronic CounterMeasures) model compute 
engine. A Silicon Graphics model 4D/310 workstation, 
operating in read-only mode, monitored SCRAMNet™ 
(SYSTRAN’S Shared Common RAM Network) data traffic 
during hardware-in-the-loop simulations to yield high- 
resolution realistic displays of the air-to-air engagement 
scenario. 

The EISE Facility . 


SMN technology was also utilized within the 
Sacramento Air Logistic Center’s EISE (Extendable 
Integrated Support Environment) as the A-10 ISF 
(Integrated Support Facility) [9]. The EISE completely 
simulated the aircraft’s actual flight environment, its 
aerodynamics, and its on-board sensor complement. For 
other aircraft subsystems, the EISE utilized actual flight 
equipment included in an avionics hot-bench. SCRAMNet 
was selected for use within EISE because of its ability to 
provide ultra-high speed and low data latency. In addition, 
the replicated shared-memory network was flexible and able 
to interconnect multiple vendor’s computers. The 
configuration of the EISE facility is illustrated in Figure 10. 



as the floor is still being sought. The EVL utilized 
SCRAMNet SMN technology as the network backbone for 
the CAVE. See Figure 11 for an artists conception of how 
the 5-sided CAVE would be configured. 



VHDL Simulator . 

The current method for designing VHSIC (Very 
High Speed Integrated Circuits) ASICs (Application 
Specific Integrated Circuits), FPGAs (Field Programmable 
Gate Arrays) and WSI (Wafer Scale Integration) is through 
the use of VHDL (VHSIC Hardware Design Language), a 
hardware specification language which permits simulations 
of the complex electronics prior to the fabrication of the 
silicon hardware chips. Because some of the individual 
chips have upwards of 250,000gates, simulation times can 
be excessive. 

An effort is underway [5] in which SMN technology 
is being used to connect several Silicon-Graphics and SUN 
workstations into a high speed, computational load¬ 
balancing processor array. 


The CAVE . 

The CAVE (CAVE Audio Visual Experience 
Automatic Virtual Environment) was a Virtual Reality 
(VR) system conceived and demonstrated by the Electronic 
Visualization Laboratory (EVL) at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago [4]. The objective of the CAVE designers was 
to develop a VR system in which the human participant, or 
participants, were surrounded by the virtual image space. 
The CAVE is a 5-sided room with each side envisioned as a 
rear-projection screen for a Silicon Graphics Crimson 
VGXT workstation-driven Electrohome ECP 4100 
projectors. The current CAVE configuration uses only four 
projection surfaces, since a material strong enough for use 


PIS CAU . 

US DOD simulators are now being designed to 
interface to one another via DIS (Distributed Interactive 
Simulation) protocols. A major training simulator 
corporation is using SCRAMNet SMN products to 
interconnect ’local’simulators to one another (within the 
same ’cell’) and to a CAU (Cell Adapter Unit) which acts 
as a gateway to other DIS-compliant gateways and 
simulation cells. The CAU processor retrieves data from 
its local copy of shared-memory and converts these local 
data into formats that conform with DIS PDU (Protocol 
Data Unit) standards. Figure 12 illustrates the concept 
behind using SMN technology in local, real-time DIS 
’player’ networks connected to DIS exercises. 
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AVIONICS AND SMNs 



Within a DIS Exercise 


The Wrieht-Laboratorv Real-Time Network 

A vision is being implemented, within the Wright 
Laboratory, at Wright-Patterson AFB, OH, which is the 
seamless integration of major real-time simulation facilities 
into a single, composite R&D simulation, test, and 
experimentation facility. This integration of facilities is 
progressing in an incremental fashion, with the connection 
of some Flight Dynamics Directorate and Avionics 
Directorate simulation facilities now underway. Later 
additions to this simulation network will include the 
remaining real-time facilities in those Directorates, with the 
addition of complementary facilities in other Wright- 
Patterson AFB organizations. A notional view of how SMN 
technology is supporting the Wright Laboratory real-time 
network is illustrated in Figure 13. 



Encrypted to Support Wright Laboratory Distributed 
Simulations 


The on-board avionics networks of both military 
and commercial aircraft represent one of the most complex 
real-time networking environments that any new networking 
and computational paradigm will be subjected to. This 
environment has been selected as the basis in this paper for 
illustrating how the attributes of SMN technology can be 
applied to this most challenging application area. 

Many existing (e.g.,F-15, F-16, B-l, B-2, C-5, C-17) 
and evolving (e.g.,F-22 and RAH-66) aircraft utilize 
avionics with embedded computer communication protocols 
that impose significant CPU overhead to initiate and 
receive network or bus traffic. In addition, the software 
required for task/data synchronization and for constructing 
these complex "message passing" protocols is very 
complicated, thus increasing software development and 
maintenance costs. Computers, when connected into 
networks to perform real-time functions, typically need 
application-to-application transmission latencies of no more 
than 50 to 500 microseconds. Standard avionic bus 
protocols are marginally successful in meeting data 
transmission requirements. 

SMN technology provides alternatives to standard 
avionics architectures, for use in retrofitting existing aircraft 
during out-year maintenance, or for use in new platforms 
(either airborne or spacebome). SMNs use physical copies 
of the system memory at each computational node to 
produce a system with a single, logical global memory. This 
logical model permits each computation node, with no 
software overhead, to write data into or read data from 
memory, in real-time. Data transmission speed is 
performed by hardware with no software "overhead" and is 
incredibly fast, on the order of 250 to 800 nanoseconds 
(0.25-0.60 microseconds) per node. Standard avionic bus 
protocols are 10 to 100 times slower. SMN technology can 
provide for on-board, real-time, avionics communication 
between current and emerging avionics processor designs. 

Avionics represents the largest single cost of 
today’s aerospace systems. The retrofitting of existing 
systems or the development of new systems will also require 
a similar proportion of overall funding. The use of SMNs 
for avionics provides an architecture unconstrained by 
processor type, processor speed, and backplane 
configuration. Additional benefits include improved LRU 
communication via improved network access using a 
hardware implemented network protocol (i.e.,withno 
software overhead); "simple" software/hardware coupling; 
less expensive and more easily maintainable software due to 
processor-transparent inter-processor communications. 

Embedded computer communication protocols 
currently in use for avionics impose significant CPU 
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overhead to initiate and receive network traffic. Also, the 
software required for task/data synchronization and for 
constructing bus messages is very complicated, thus 
increasing software development and maintenance cost. 
Also, if the sophisticated data synchronization software of 
these current-day systems does not attempt to evenly 
distribute the bus transmissions over the frame 
computational cycle, then frame overruns will likely occur. 
One reason for this is due to the tendency of programmers 
to perform data inputs at the beginning of a computational 
frame and data outputs at the end. Such practices result in 
zero network bandwidth utilization until the end of the 
frame. Then suddenly the network is saturated, and data 
traffic can be skewed across the next frame-start time. 

Application-to-application transmission times for 
commonly available bus and LAN network systems (e.g., 
MIL-STD-1553 and HSDB) can range from 100 
microseconds to many milliseconds. When real-time 
application programs are executing at frame rates from 10 
to 100 cycles per second (typical in avionics) such latency is 
a severe design problem - if not intolerable. 

As a result of the complex communication 
protocols now used in avionics, task reconfiguration in 
current avionic hardware and software architectures is very 
cumbersome. In these systems specific CPUs must be 
designated as "back-up" processors for specific tasks. All 
data associated with a critical ("backed-up") task must be 
transmitted to the back-up CPU, possibly doubling the 
network loading. Also, all the CPUs involved must switch 
master bus lists to the alternate configuration and the entire 
system resynchronized. This traditional reconfiguration 
process is difficult and may actually require many seconds 
to effect. In a real-time combat situation, seconds may not 
be available. 

All the problems outlined above can be largely 
obviated with the use of replicated shared-memory network 
technology. Replicated shared-memory is a special 
networked memory communication card installed into the 
backplane of the host processor. Host CPU read and write 
cycles are monitored by the shared-memory card. When 
the physical shared-memory is written into by the host 
CPU, the networked shared-memory communications card 
automatically transmits the changed data to share or 
"replicate" the changes on all other host CPUs in the 
network. Therefore, every host CPU on the network has a 
shared-memory "reflection" of the same memory. 

Replicated shared-memory does not necessarily 
dictate other network features. For example, the physical 
communication link could be a ring, bus, or star. 
Furthermore, the network may utilize any of the popular 
network protocols—including CSMA/CD, token, and 
polling. What we emphasize is that "inter-processor" 


communication can be accomplished as simply and 
efficiently as "intra-processor" communication. i.e..with the 
speed and efficiency of a memory access. This is the 
advantage of a shared-memory networking approach. 

Several significant benefits can be derived from 
shared-memory as a communications technology. One 
benefit is that the host-node CPU overhead for 
interprocessor communications is reduced to zero. This is 
because all network communication functions—i.e.,encode, 
decode, send and receive—are accomplished in network 
hardware and independent of host CPU intervention. In 
avionic systems, where every millisecond of CPU time if 
very significant. This one benefit may save 10-30% of the 
CPU and memory capacity of each avionics computer. 

Another advantage to shared-memory networking is 
the increased effective utilization of the network bandwidth. 
This increased efficiency is due to two basic concepts which 
are natural to replicated shared-memory systems. The first 
concept is the data filtering feature that true replicated 
shared-memory systems may implement. It has been 
demonstrated that avionic and flight control systems only 
change a maximum of approximately 25 % of the data they 
transmit in any given minor-frame time. To capitalize on 
this fact, it is natural for a replicated shared-memory 
network to transmit one-data-word messages, given the 
discrete, random access nature of memory storage and 
retrieval. By designing the replicated shared-memory 
hardware to transmit only "changed" data, a replicated 
shared-memory network needs to only transmit one-fourth 
(25%) of the data that other networks have to transmit. 

A second concept giving replicated shared-memory 
systems a natural advantage has to do with leveraging the 
utilization of the network bandwidth across the full frame 
time of the avionic compute cycle. A network which 
automatically transmits each data item as it is updated by 
the host CPU will tend to distribute the transmission of 
data across the entire frame time. This is in contrast to 
current protocols which "bunch" the data into packets at the 
beginning and end of frame times and thus waste much of 
the link bandwidth. 

Many special avionics applications, such as aircraft 
test instrumentation, special sensor suites, and on-board 
simulation and exploitation devices, can easily benefit by 
utilizing SMN technology. The use of an application-to- 
application gateway to interface a SMN special application 
network to an existing 1553 avionics multiplex bus is one 
way that this technology can enhance avionics processing 
payoff. This concept is illustrated in Figure 14. 

VIRTUAL REALITY IS REAL-TIME 

During the last several years, the public has 
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Figure 14 Using Special Gateways, SMNs May Be 
Interfaced to Conventional Avionics Buses 


witnessed an explosive growth in the marketing, reporting, 
and application of VR. Several dozen vendors now offer a 
wide array of VR appliances and components, such as body 
suits, data gloves, articulated and head-mounted display 
systems, and other input and output devices. These 
components are complemented with an equally large array 
of software environment applications that support the 
fabrication of VR domains limited only by the imagination 
of the developer. These domains may be as common as 
landscapes, building facades, building interiors, and other 
architectural items. More unique domains may range from 
the interior of matter to the reaches of the universe. Some 
domains may exist using constructs not possible by existing 
physical laws. 

It is my opinion, however, that independent of the 
number and sophistication of the input/output devices, and 
independent of the domain of application, VR can be 
defined rather simply: 


"Virtual Reality is Real-Time simulation." 


If this definition troubles some readers, perhaps the 
"simulation" aspect of the definition should be removed, so 
that the definition becomes: 


"Virtual Reality is Real-Time." 


If this definition, or at least hypothesis, of VR is 
accepted, then it would seem that some of the technologies 
used to support other real-time systems may be applicable 
to the computational needs of VR systems. As SMN 


technology has become a cornerstone of many real-time 
system applications, it is my belief that SMN technology is 
directly applicable to "large" VR systems. 

There are several techniques commonly employed 
in order to achieve the response times demanded by real¬ 
time Hardware-in-the-Loop (HITL) and/or Person-in-the- 
Loop (PITL) simulations. (HITL and/or PITL systems are 
always real-time systems or simulations. In fact, either 
HITL and/or PITL systems/simulations may require 
several different real-time response loops, such as a 1000 
Hz loop for a missile guidance unit, a 100 Hz loop for an 
aerodynamic model, and a 60 Hz loop for a visual display 
system.) These techniques include: 

(1) Use the computer with the most MIPS (or 
Dhrystones, or other metric) 

(2) Use a computer with multiple internal 
processors and multiport memory 

(3) Use multiple processors and interconnect them 
with a message-passing local area network 

(4) Use replicated Shared-Memory Network 
technology 

Option (1) will eventually fail because at some 
point even the most powerful individual computer will reach 
its processing limit. Usually these are expensive individual 
machines, so the cost to add the next increment of 
processing capability will be prohibitive (relative to the 
specific application). 

Option (2) is a variant of Option (1), as most of 
the world’s most powerful individual computers utilize 
multiple processors within their "container" all accessing a 
multiport memory. 

Option (3) is a typical solution that will work in an 
office environment but will falter or fail in a real-time 
environment. 

Option (4) is the real-time option - it provides a 
mechanism for processor communications without the 
software overhead associated with conventional LANs. 

If the hypothesis, "Virtual Reality is real-time", is 
accepted as true, then SMN technology - a real-time 
technology - is directly applicable to many VR applications. 
These applications can include various mixtures of people-, 
hardware-, and algorithms-in-the-loop including all varieties 
of input and output devices. 

A general SMN technology architecture that can be 
used for a VR system is illustrated in Figure 15. This 
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architecture permits substantial flexibility for growth in the 
overall system. Initially only two nodes are needed to 
complete the ring network backbone of the SMN. Once 
this backbone is established, growth can be achieved in 
several ways, such as: 



Figure 15 General Architecture for a SMN Technology 
VR System 


■ Add new functionality to each node, until 

the capabilities of the node are reached, 

■ Add additional software (non-input/output) 

nodes, 

■ Add additional input/output nodes. 

There are various ways to "parallel process" the 
algorithms needed to implement large and complex VR 
systems. Many traditional multi-processor and/or LAN 
approaches to parallel processing force the VR designer to 
accept the overhead and latency penalties of software 
protocols. SMN technology represents a method to meet 
the demanding real-time requirements of VR systems 
without this overhead or latency while permitting flexibility 
in the choice and mixture of processors best suited for 
particular VR algorithms. 

It is hoped that these ideas will stimulate the VR 
community into considering SMN technology for the most 
intensive VR applications. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
SCRAMNET-LX ™ 

In the mid-1980’s, SYSTRAN developed 
SCRAMNet®, the well-known Shared Common Random 
Access Memory Network that has enjoyed success 


throughout Government and Industry. SCRAMNet* 
incorporated several features that allows it to excel in real¬ 
time, distributed network implementations. These features 
are summarized in Figure 16. 


■ Shared-Memory Communications 

■ 250 nSec/node Transport Delay 

■ 6.5 MByte/Sec Data Throughput 

■ Fiber Optic Media 

■ Up to 2 MByte Memory Size Options 

■ Many Bus Options 

Figure 16 SCRAMNet * Features 


To stay at the forefront of SMN technology, 
SYSTRAN has continually listened to our customers and 
incorporated the features they desired into our products. 
About two-years ago our engineers embarked upon a total 
redesign of SCRAMNet ® to accommodate these features, 
and to reach our other goals of reduced parts count, 
smaller product footprint, and overall enhanced 
performance. The result is SCRAMNet-LX™, which was 
recently introduced on 25 April 1994. SCRAMNet-LX™ 
features are summarized in Figure 17. SCRAMNet-LX™ is 
fully backwards compatible with existing SCRAMNet ® 
installations. 


■ Shared-Memory Communications 

■ 250 nSec/node Transport Delay 

■ 6.5 to 16.7 MByte/Sec Data Throughput 

■ Coax or Fiber Optic Media Options 

■ Up to 8 MByte Memory Size Options 

■ Single-Slot Solution 

■ Many Bus Options 

■ Custom ASIC Solution 

Figure 17 SCRAMNet-LX™ Features 

SCRAMNet-LX™ has been designed for a variety of 
computer buses, including VME (for 3,6, and 9U chassis), 
EISA and ISA (both for PCs), GIO (for SGI machines), 
Sbus (for SUN machines), MicroChannel ® (for IBM 
machines), and Industry Pack®. This array of bus solutions 
will continue to permit heterogenous processors to be 
networked together to meet diverse requirements 
throughout Government and Industry. 
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The CAMILLE Network ™ 

SYSTRAN continues to explore new networking 
solutions. An activity currently underway at SYSTRAN is 
the development of The CAMILLE Network™. CAMILLE 
signifies Computer Architectures using MERLIN 
Interactive, Low-Latency Events. MERLIN refers to the 
MEmory Routed, Logical Interconnection Network 
originally conceived at Sandia National Laboratory [10]. 

The MERLIN programming model is illustrated in Figure 
18. 



Figure 18 MERLIN Programming Model 


The CAMILLE Network™ utilizes the MERLIN 
paradigm to achieve interactive (i.e.,real-time), low-latency 
(i.e.,250to 800 nanoseconds), events (i.e.,communications) 
for a variety of computer architectures (i.e.,point-to-point 
or ring, within a rack or across a campus). Design goals 
for The CAMILLE Network™ are delineated in Figure 19. 


dynamics, astronomy, materials processing, and similar 
computational intense applications. Figure 20 illustrates 
this clustering concept. 
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Figure 20 The CAMILLE Network™ Will Interconnect 
Large Arrays of Workstations Into Powerful Computing 
Clusters 


IndustrvPack™ Data I/O Modules 

Most real-time systems that SCRAMNet ® or The 
CAMILLE Network™ are targeted for require the 
acquisition of external system signals and/or the generation 
of signals to control external systems. SYSTRAN has 
recently developed a family of data I/O modules based on 
the IndustryPack™ form factor. These data I/O modules 
are easily added to any of several carrier cards, such as the 
Motorola MV-162. A typical application is illustrated in 
Figure 21. 


■ Implement MERLIN Paradigm 

■ Incorporate COTS Components 

■ Incorporate Emerging Standards 

■ Minimize latency 

■ Incorporate fault-tolerance 

Figure 19 The CAMILLE Network™ Design Goals 


One of the major applications we see for The 
CAMILLE Network™ is the interconnection of large 
numbers of workstations into workstation arrays that 
together perform as a single machine. This capability is 
intended to meet the HPCC (High Performance Computing 
and Communication) applications requirements of 
researchers in many widlely diverse fields, including fluid 


Typical IndustryPack 

Configuration 
Including SMNI 


Digital I/O, ADC*, DACa,... 



Figure 21 Typical IndustryPack™ Application 
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SUMMARY 

Replicated shared-memory networks offer several 
unique advantages for a broad variety of real-time 
applications. They are being used throughout government 
and industry, within the U.S.,in Canada, Europe, and 
Japan. These networks fulfill the specialized requirements 
of the real-time applications domain. 
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ABSTRACT 

Methods for predicting six degree of freedom air¬ 
plane states that exploit coordinated flight and 
other airplane specific assumptions are derived 
and applied. They include: (1) Extraction of ori¬ 
entation from trajectory with angle of attack cor¬ 
rection. (2) Closed form trajectory extrapolation 
based on constant longitudinal and transverse ac¬ 
celeration. (3) “Phugoid scheme” for six degrees of 
freedom extrapolation at constant angle of attack 
in coordinated flight. The new methods prove sig¬ 
nificantly more accurate than generic second order 
position, first order orientation methods. 

I INTRODUCTION 

The state of a rigid body in 3-space involves six 
degrees of freedom. The motion history of such 
body therefore involves six arbitrary functions of 
time. The extrapolation schemes in current use 
are based mainly on the assumption that these six 
functions are smooth. Several variants of orien¬ 
tation prediction have been used. Second order 
extrapolation of position proves better than lin¬ 
ear prediction 1 . The schemes apply to a general 
entity. 

In this paper we address the prediction of air¬ 
plane flight and exploit the knowledge that the 
entity extrapolated is an airplane. The pilot of an 
airplane manipulates only four major controls. In 
coordinated flight hej determines only three arbi¬ 
trary functions. We exploit the decreased freedom 
for more accurate prediction. 

The DIS standard 2 calls for extrapolation of the 
motion of simulated entities in order to minimize 
data transmissions over the network. Updates are 
transmitted only when the prediction method fails 
to maintain a predetermined error threshold. In 
this way, a natural metric arises: the frequency of 
required updates becomes the measure of extrapo¬ 
lation fidelity. The better the prediction of future 

* Professor, 
t Graduate student. 

t The word “he” in all its forms is used here gener- 
icaliy to mean “he”, “she”, or “it”. 


motion, the less frequent the updates. Our meth¬ 
ods provide an improvement by a factor of 2 to 3 
over the generic comparison method. 

n OVERVIEW OF AIRPLANE 
SPECIFIC METHODS 

Extrapolation in time is prediction. Naturally, it 
is impossible to predict what a pilot will do. But 
a pilot does not control six arbitrary functions, 
he controls only four in the form of his inputs to 
the throttle, elevator, ailerons, and rudder. If the 
added assumption is made that coordinated flight 
be maintained, then only three degrees of freedom 
remain. Coordinated flight will be assumed from 
here on. 

Three arbitrary functions are exactly what is re¬ 
quired to define a space-time trajectory. (A space- 
time trajectory is the combination of a curve in 
space and a schedule of the times at which the 
airplane is at any given point.) An airplane can 
(subject to performance limitations) fly an arbi¬ 
trarily specified smooth space-time trajectory; but 
its orientation while doing so is determined. 

To visualize this, imagine the space trajectory 
being a circle in the horizontal plane and the time 
schedule specifying that the circle be followed at 
a given constant rate of speed. The pilot can ac¬ 
complish this. The load factor and bank are de¬ 
termined by a universal relationship to rate and 
radius of turn. The pitch attitude is slaved to the 
angle of attack that produces the requisite load 
at the given speed. The yaw input is, of course, 
slaved to the requirement of coordinated flight. 

It follows that orientation is defined by the space 
time trajectory. The determination of body pitch 
requires detailed knowledge of geometric and aero¬ 
dynamic data of the particular airplane. On the 
other hand, the orientation of a velocity system 
aligned with the relative wind (“velocity orienta¬ 
tion”) for the case of coordinated flight can be 
extracted from the trajectory by a universal al¬ 
gorithm that requires no data specific to the air¬ 
plane type. This algorithm was first given by one 
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of us (AK) in a position paper to the sixth DIS 
workshop 4 f. 

In many flight regimes the angle of attack is 
small, and pitch changes related to angle of at¬ 
tack are difficult to perceive visually. If the sys¬ 
tem of velocity coordinates is substituted for the 
body system for the purpose of visual display, the 
resulting visual error will usually be insignificant. 

The converse is not true. Body orientation may 
not be substituted for velocity orientation for the 
purpose of extrapolating the motion. An attempt 
to do so results in significant error. Fortunately, in 
the DIS context, orientation information is avail¬ 
able, an adjustment from the velocity orientation 
to the body orientation can be made. The dif¬ 
ference between the two, for coordinated flight, is 
the angle of attack. The angle of attack can be 
determined from the initial data and, if it is as¬ 
sumed constant, it can subsequently be used to 
“correct” velocity orientation to body orientation. 
This is “extraction with correction” or EC, which 
was proposed for the first time in reference 3. We 
found the angle of attack correction crucial for ac¬ 
curate extrapolation of the data we analyzed. 

Extraction of the orientation can be applied to¬ 
gether with any method for predicting the trajec¬ 
tory. We try it, for reference, in the context of the 
assumption of constant earth acceleration, which 
is the simplest and most commonly used method. 

It has long been felt that constant body acceler¬ 
ation is a better assumption than constant earth 
acceleration where airplanes are concerned. In ref¬ 
erence 3 we formulated a variant of this concept 
in which the components of acceleration are con¬ 
stant in a velocity frame - a frame aligned with 
the velocity and the transverse acceleration. The 
result is plane motion that admits closed form 
expressions 3 . We refer to it as “constant longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse acceleration”, or, in brief, 
CLTA. Extraction of orientation and CLTA are 
two independent algorithms. The former can be 
used with any method of trajectory extrapolation. 
The latter can be used with any method of orien¬ 
tation extrapolation. Put together as CLTA+EC, 
they make a complete extrapolation algorithm for 
airplanes. 

CLTA may describe airplane flight better than 

t The suggestion that some aircraft characteristics 
might be exploited in the extrapolation scheme has 
been voiced occasionally. The use of coordinated 
flight was mentioned at the 4th DIS workshop, but 
the algorithm for doing this was not given until the 
6th workshop. 


constant earth acceleration. This scheme will pro¬ 
vide correct long range predictions in a level turn. 
However, any pull-up or pushover would be con¬ 
tinued into an inside or an outside loop. This is 
avoided by our third algorithm - phugoid extrapo¬ 
lation 3 . The phugoid scheme offers a complete six 
degree of freedom extrapolation, with airplane dy¬ 
namics and coordinated flight built in. Left to its 
own devices, phugoid extrapolation will stabilize 
any mild transient condition into a stable level, 
climbing, or descending turn, or into a straight 
climb or descent, if initially unbanked. 

The phugoid scheme assumes constant thrust, 
constant angle of attack, and coordinated flight. 
There are two modes of lateral control: (a) con¬ 
stant bank, and (b) zero rate of roll. The first is 
appropriate for normal attitudes and maneuvers, 
the second to aerobatic flight. One mode or the 
other is selected based on attitude. The phugoid 
scheme, too, is based on the velocity system, which 
can be propagated using universal relationships 
and requires a minimum of vehicle specific data. 
An angle of attack correction as described above 
is built in. The premise of constant angle of at¬ 
tack justifies using the AOA determined initially 
throughout the phugoid prediction. 

The phugoid scheme is unable to predict what a 
pilot will do. It does predict what the airplane 
will do without conscious input from the pilot. 
The assumptions of constant angle of attack and 
constant thrust correspond to no motion on the 
longitudinal stick or the throttle. Constant bank 
and zero roll do require control inputs; however, 
these inputs are “psychomotor” as far as the pi¬ 
lot is concerned. Phugoid extrapolation requires 
an estimate of the aerodynamic efficiency ( L/D 
ratio). It is not, however, overly sensitive to the 
estimate. Recall that L/D affects only the damp¬ 
ing of phugoid oscillations and not their frequency. 

Section III addresses trajectory geometry and 
kinematics. The scheme for extracting orienta¬ 
tion from a given space time trajectory is given 
in Section IV. Section V presents the closed form 
expressions for trajectories maintaining constant 
longitudinal and transverse acceleration (CLTA). 
The phugoid scheme is defined in Section VI. Sec¬ 
tion VII describes exceptions to the various algo¬ 
rithms, which arise in special cases, and the work¬ 
arounds that we adopted. Section VIII presents 
the results of applying the airplane specific meth¬ 
ods to available data. 
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HI TRAJECTORY GEOMETRY 
AND KINEMATICS 

A space time trajectory is a sequence of posi¬ 
tions in 3-space parametrized by time. Geomet¬ 
rically, the space trajectory consists of the same 
sequence of positions, however parametrized. The 
natural geometric parameter is the arc length. We 
denote derivatives with respect to s by a prime and 
derivatives with respect to t by a dot. 

The basic geometric relationships are 


The acceleration may be decomposed into a tan¬ 
gential component 

a t = (a • e t )e t , (3.8) 

and a normal component 

a n = a-a t , (3.9) 

which is in the direction of the first normal. 


f'= e t , (3.1) 

where e t is a unit vector tangent to the trajectory. 

f" — e( = K€ n . (3.2) 

Here e n is the unit vector along the first normal to 
the curve, and k is the curvature, which is also the 
inverse of the momentary radius of the trajectory. 
A small segment of the trajectory is approximated 
by a circular arc of radius 1/k lying in the plane 
defined by e t and e n . The second normal to the 
trajectory, which completes e t and e n to a right 
handed triad is 


e-i = e t x e n . 


(3.3) 


Moving from geometry to kinematics, we now 
turn to the velocity v, which is the time derivative 
of r, and the acceleration a, which is the second 
time derivative. In evaluating these we use equa¬ 
tions (3.1), (3.2), (3.3) above and the chain rule of 
derivatives with 

i = v. (3.4) 

We find 

v = r = ve t , (3.5) 

a = v = ve t + Kv 2 e n . (3.6) 

Thus the velocity has the magnitude s and the di¬ 
rection ofe* t ; The acceleration consists of a longitu¬ 
dinal component of magnitude v in the direction of 
e tt and a normal component being the centripetal 
acceleration in the direction of the first normal e n . 

Equations (3.5), (3.6) may serve to define the 
longitudinal and and normal acceleration, given 
the trajectory. In the alternative, when velocity 
and acceleration are given, as in DIS, at the time- 
stamp of a received packet, the tangential direc¬ 
tion is given by 

* = l- ( 3 - 7 ) 


IV EXTRACTION OF ORIENTATION 
FROM THE TRAJECTORY 

We now get to the algorithm for extracting the 
airplane orientation from the trajectory. The ori¬ 
entation amounts to a definition of the body fixed 
coordinate system in terms of an earth fixed sys¬ 
tem. To be definite, we adopt a body system with 
the Xb axis pointing forward, towards the nose, 
the yb axis pointing to the pilot’s right towards 
the right wingtip, and the zj, axis directed down 
through the airplane’s floor. 

The extraction procedure actually addresses a 
different system of axes - the velocity system of 
axes (also known as “wind axis system”). In this 
system, the x v axis is aligned with the airplane’s 
velocity vector, the y v axis points to the right and 
is in the plane defined by the x v axis and the wing 
span. The z v axis completes the right hand triad. 
It roughly points in the direction of the floor of 
the airplane. We refer to the orientation of the 
velocity system of axes as “velocity orientation”. 

The body system is related to the velocity sys¬ 
tem by a rotation in pitch equal to the airplane’s 
angle of attack and a rotation in yaw equal to the 
sideslip angle. This last angle vanishes in coordi¬ 
nated flight. In this case, the angle of attack can 
be determined from the data in the DIS appear¬ 
ance PDU as the angle between the velocity and 
the Xb axis. A correction by the angle of attack 
may be applied to the extracted velocity orienta¬ 
tion to estimate the true body orientation. We in¬ 
corporate the correction directly into our phugoid 
scheme (Section V) and make this correction an 
option that can be used with the other trajectory 
extrapolation methods in conjunction with the ori¬ 
entation extraction method which is about to be 
described. The alternate approach is to neglect 
the difference between the velocity orientation and 
the body orientation and assume that, under or¬ 
dinary conditions of flight, the difference is too 
subtle to be noticed visually. In this case, one 
can make do with the velocity orientation and use 
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it in place of body orientation to display remote 
players. 

Denote the unit vectors in the x v ^y v , and z v di¬ 
rections respectively by i,j, and k. We start by 
aligning the x v axis with the trajectory 

i = e t . (4.1) 

This neglects the pitch connected with the current 
angle of attack. As already discussed in the intro¬ 
duction, the error is usually not noticeable visu¬ 
ally. The advantage of this approximation is that 
it requires no information specific to the particular 
airplane^ 

With x determined by equation (4.1) there still 
remains one degree of orientation freedom, namely 
the rotation of the body system around e t . This is 
done in the transverse plane, that is the plane or¬ 
thogonal to e t . We therefore focus our attention in 
this plane. The acceleration a has already been de¬ 
composed into tangential and normal components 
in (3.8) and (3.9). We similarly decompose the 
acceleration of gravity g into a longitudinal com¬ 
ponent 

9t = (g-e t )e t , (4.2) 

and a normal component 

9n = 9~9u (4.3) 

The balance of normal specific forces is expressed 
by 

l = a n - <7n, (4.4) 

where l is the active normal specific force - in air¬ 
craft practice this is the lift divided by the mass. 
The vectors on the right hand side of (4.4) are de¬ 
fined in equations (3.9) and (4.3). Equation (4.4) 
in turn defines l. 

The condition of coordinated flight is that l be 
in the direction of the negative z body axis: 

* = - )• ( 45 ) 

The body triad is completed by 

j = k x x. (4.6) 

When the vectors i,j,k are expressed in an earth 
coordinate system X , Y, Z , the matrix of compo¬ 
nents 


ix 

jx 

kx\ 


i Y 

3Y 

k Y J 

(4.7) 

iz 

jz 

kzj 



describes the active rotation from earth to velocity 
coordinates. 

If the angle of attack correction is to be em¬ 
ployed, the correction may be computed once from 
the initial data and applied every time the orien¬ 
tation is used for visual presentation. For illus¬ 
tration, assume that orientation is expressed as a 
rotation matrix M (the active rotation from earth 
coordinates). Once a body orientation, M b , and a 
velocity orientation, M vt are both available, com¬ 
pute the correction matrix 

M cor = MjM b . (4.8) 

Then, every extrapolation step, after M v is ob¬ 

tained, M b may be produced as 

M b = M v M eor . (4.9) 

An analogous procedure applies to quaternions. 

Euler angles must be converted to one or the other. 

V TRAJECTORY EXTRAPOLATION 

There still remains the question of extrapolating 
the trajectory. In this section this is addressed 
based on the assumption of components of accel¬ 
eration being constant either in earth coordinates 
or in velocity coordinates. Closed form results are 
presented for both cases. 

When earth acceleration is constant, 

a — A, (5.1) 

the resulting trajectory is 

r = T 0 + v 0 t + \At 2 . (5.2) 

This is an elementary result that is in any high 
school physics text. We include it here for com¬ 
pleteness. 

There aren’t many flight maneuvers that main¬ 
tain constant (non zero) earth acceleration. Keep 1 - 
ing the body components of acceleration constant 
may have a slightly wider applicability. In this 
case we assume that the tangential and normal 
components of acceleration in equation (3.6) are 
both constants. Denoting them by A and B re¬ 
spectively we find 

i) = A, (5-3) 

kv 2 = B. (5.4) 

Equation (5.3) integrates into 

v = vq + At. (5-5) 
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We further suppose that the motion stays in the 
plane defined by the initial e t and e*„. Multiply 
equation (3.2) by s = v to find 


e t 


VKe n . 


(5.6) 


This identifies the angular velocity of e t and e n in 
their plane as 

9 = vk , (5.7) 

where 9 is the angle of e t with an earth fixed x p 
axis in the plane of the motion. Now use (5.4) and 
(5.5) to recast (5.7) as 



v 


B 

vq + At 


The last equation integrates into 


. B , „ At B , v 

9 = —In 1 H-= —In — 

A v 0 A Vq 


(5.8) 


(5.9) 


To complete the integration of the trajectory we 
must determine the position of the airplane. We 
do this first in a system of coordinates x p) y p in 
the plane of the motion with the x p axis along the 
initial e t and the y p axis along the initial e n . The 
governing differential equations are 


x p = vcos9 , (5.10) 

y p = v sin9. (5.11) 

To proceed from here, divide the last two equa¬ 
tions by (5.8) to obtain 


dx p 

~d9 


B C0S6 ' 


(5.12) 


dyp 

d9 


-sin9. 


Now rearrange (5.9) as 


(5.13) 


v = (5.14) 


and substitute into (5.12), (5.13). The result is 

^ (5.15) 

= ^' 2 *°sine, (5.16) 

The last two equations are reduced by quadra¬ 
ture to 

x p = 4 A 2 + B 7 e2 * 0 ( 2A coa9 + Bsin9 ), (5.17) 


y P = £p^__e 2 **(2 Asin9 - Bcos9 ), (5.18) 

Equations (5.17), (5.18) describe afamily of curves 
that depend on only two parameters, which may 
be selected as: 


A 

a —~5' 


. Bvl 
: 4 A 2 + B 2 ' 


(5.19) 

(5.20) 


In terms of these, equations (5.17) and (5.18) can 
be rewritten as 


x p -c e 2a0 (2a cos9 + sin9), (5.21) 

1 /p = c e 2a0 (2a sin9 — cos9) t (5.22) 

where c has a dimension of length and serves as a 
scale factor for the trajectory, a is dimensionless 
and determines its shape. Each trajectory is a 
spiral that converges to the origin on one side and 
spreads out to infinity on the other. Figure 1, a 
plot of y p /c against x p /c, is a sample curve for 
a = 0.125. 



Figure 1: CLTA trajectory (a = 0.125). 

Each spiral is self similar, and any two points 
on the spiral are equivalent in the following sense: 
Any selected point on the spiral may be moved to 
any other selected point by a similarity transfor¬ 
mation, consisting of rotation and dilation, that 
maps the spiral onto itself. 
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The velocity vector, v , and the position vector, 
f, relative to the earth system origin are given by 

v = v(cos6e t o + stnfle'no), (5.23) 

r = r 0 + (x p - 2ac)e t0 + ( y P - c)e n0 . (5.24) 

where e t o and e n o are the unit vectors in the ini¬ 
tial tangential and normal directions, respectively. 
The full closed form procedure is: 

1. Determine the initial parameters: e t0 , e n oi t>Oi 
0 O , A , and B from the initial data. 

2. Compute c and a (equations (5.19), (5.20)). 

3. Compute v in terms of t (equation (5.5)). 

4. Calculate 9 in terms of v (equation (5.9)). 

5. Find x p , y p in terms of 9 (equations (5.21), 
(5.22)). 

6 . Obtain v and f (equations (5.23), (5.24). 

The derivations above assume that A ^ 0 and 
B 0. Should B vanish, then, from (5.8), 9 is 
a constant, the velocity frame does not rotate, 
and its motion is rectilinear. The equations for 
constant acceleration in earth coordinates apply. 
(The case that both A and B vanish is included.) 
If A = 0, but B ± 0, the trajectory is a circle in 
the plane containing the velocity vector and the 
acceleration vector. The speed and the angular 
velocity of e t and e n in their plane remain con¬ 
stant. The angle 9 becomes 


V 

(5.25) 

Equations (5.17), (5.18) reduce to 


u 2 . 

x p = —svn.9 , 

(5.26) 

V 2 

y p = — (1 -cos9) 

(5.27) 


which describe a circle with its center at x p = 
0 . V P = v 2 /a n . 

The breaking of the initial acceleration into a 
tangential component A and a normal component 
B is ill defined when the velocity vanishes. How¬ 
ever, the velocity that immediately builds up is 
in the direction of the acceleration. For this rea¬ 
son we interpret all the acceleration in this case as 
being tangential * 

A = a, B = 0. (5.28) 

* More rigorously, decompose the acceleration at 
a slightly later time St into longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse components, and take the limit St — ► 0. By 
a well known theorem of calculus about the limit 
of a quotient with both numerator and denomi¬ 
nator vanishing, lim A = lim ^ = lim ^ = a. 
Similarly limB = limy/a? — A 2 = 0. 


VI THE PHUGOID 
EXTRAPOLATION SCHEME 


Both of the schemes of the previous section ig¬ 
nore some of the basic facts of life of ordinary fly¬ 
ing: that the acceleration of gravity g is significant 
compared to specific forces created by an airplane; 
that a tangential component of g will cause signif¬ 
icant changes in speed; that speed is a necessary 
ingredient in generating normal loads. All of these 
observations are reflected in the phugoid extrapo¬ 
lation scheme introduced in this section. 

We assume that the four degrees of freedom at 
the disposal of the pilot are used to maintain: 

1. Constant angle of attack. 

2. Constant thrust. 

3. Constant bank (mode a) or zero rate of roll (mo¬ 
de b). 

4. Coordinated flight (zero sideslip angle). 
Assumption 1 translates into both lift and drag 

being proportional to v 2 with constant coefficients. 
Using the decomposition of a and g into tangen¬ 
tial and normal components (equations (3.8), (3.9) 
and (4.2) through (4.4)) we postulate 

f = -kPv 2 , ( 6 . 1 ) 

a t ~ 9t = Q ~ Rv 2 , ( 6 . 2 ) 

where P, Q, R are constant. Note that P is pos¬ 
itive by the definition of k (equation (4.5); R is 
positive because of the nature of drag; Q is pos¬ 
itive so long as the thrust is in the direction of 
flight. 

The bank of the velocity frame is the angle be¬ 
tween the z axis and g n . This angle is determined 
from the initial l and g n and, in mode (a), main¬ 
tained constant throughout *. 

The constant P can be determined from the ini¬ 
tial values of the variables in equation (6.1). How¬ 
ever, equation (6.2) is insufficient to determine Q 
and R individually. To overcome this a value of 
aerodynamic efficiency 


Lift _ P 
Drag R 


(6.3) 


must be obtained or assumed. Armed with a value 
of 77 , equation ( 6 . 2 ) may be restated as 


a t - g t = Q- 


P 

V 


.2 


(6.4) 


* However, when going through the vertical in¬ 
stant of an inside or outside loop, continuity re¬ 
quires that bank be reversed between right-side-up 
and upside-down. 
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(6.19) 


With P determined by the initial value of (6.1), Q 
may be obtained from the initial values in (6.4). 
With these constants in hand, we can now deter¬ 
mine the trajectory for all time. 

The governing differential equations are: 


f = ve t , 

(6.5) 

v = Q- —v 2 + < 7 t , 

V 

( 6 . 6 ) 

e t = —Pvk + —. 

V 

(6.7) 

We also have 

e t = u> x e t . 

( 6 . 8 ) 

Now express Q and g in component form 

as 

J = 0)1 i +0)2.7 + ^3*, 

(6.9) 

9 = 01* + 9-ii + 93^, 

( 6 . 10 ) 

We equate (6.7) to ( 6 . 8 ), and substitute the appro¬ 
priate components of (6.9) and (6.10), to obtain 

o) 2 fc + 0 ) 3 /= Pvk + M + 

V 

( 6 . 11 ) 

which yields 


n 93 

0)2 = P v -, 

V 

( 6 . 12 ) 

e 

ll 

(6.13) 

Maintaining these values for o » 2 and 0)3 enforces 
the condition of coordinated flight. However, the 
roll rate, 0 ) 1 , is still unspecified. 

In mode (a), the roll rate is determined by the 
condition of constant bank. Maintaining the an¬ 
gle between k and g n , requires that the ratio of 
the components of g n ((72 and < 73 ) must remain 
constant. This is expressed as 

— (?l\ - il- 2*3* - 0 

dt W 93 g\ 

(6.14) 

From 

g — Q x £, 

(6.15) 

we obtain 

<72 = wi<73 - U3g\, 

(6.16) 

93 = <*»2<7l “ W102- 

(6.17) 


Substituting equations (6.16) and (6.17) into equa¬ 
tion (6.14) and solving for the roll rate, we find 


<*>i = 9 \ 


U>202 + <^393 

9l + 9l 


(mode a). (6.18) 


In mode (b) , equation (6.18) is replaced by 

o>i = 0 (mode b). 

With the above equations for the rotational rates 
and accelerations, the position of the airplane and 
its velocity system orientation are defined for all 
time. They can be computed by numerical inte¬ 
gration. 

The selection of the mode used for determin¬ 
ing the roll rate, mode (a) or mode (b), is based 
on the attitude. So long as both pitch and bank 
stay within predetermined thresholds, mode (a) is 
used. Should one of the thresholds be exceeded, 
mode (b) is selected. Mode (a) stabilizes pull-ups 
and pushovers into gentle climbing or descending 
spirals or straight flight paths. This is represen¬ 
tative of ordinary flying and transport type ma¬ 
neuvers. Mode (b) is suitable for acrobatic flying, 
and will easily describe vertical and oblique loops. 
Mode (a), if maintained with the pitch attitude 
approaching the vertical, results in rapid rolling. 
The rate of roll diverges as the pitch attitude be¬ 
comes 90° up or 90° down. However, long before a 
condition like this is reached, we will have switched 
to mode (b). 

It must be stressed that the phugoid scheme ex¬ 
trapolates velocity orientation whereas the DIS en¬ 
tity PDU conveys body orientation. An attempt 
to substitute body orientation for velocity orien¬ 
tation in the extrapolation algorithm may cause 
significant errors. It is, therefore, necessary to ex¬ 
tract the velocity orientation before the phugoid 
extrapolation scheme is applied. This may be done 
by the method of Section III. In the case of the 
phugoid scheme, it also makes sense to correct ve¬ 
locity orientation to body orientation for display 
purposes, since the angle of attack is kept con¬ 
stant. Because of this, the orientation correction 
described in section III is incorporated into the 
phugoid scheme. 

The phugoid algorithm is expected to predict ap¬ 
proximately correct motion so long as the pilot 
maintains coordinated flight and has not changed 
the thrust, the angle of attack, and the bank, 
or the rate of roll (as appropriate for the mode 
in force). New information will be required only 
upon new initiative from the pilot. Should com¬ 
munications be momentarily disrupted, the extra¬ 
polated airplane would maintain its bank or rate 
of roll, and, through mild phugoid motion, would 
hunt and find the angle of climb or descent that the 
current combination of angle of attack and thrust 
mandate. 
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The phugoid scheme requires an estimate of 77 , 
the aerodynamic efficiency. The accuracy of this 
parameter is not crucial. It determines the damp¬ 
ing of the phugoid motion. The frequency is in¬ 
dependent of it. It is probably permissible to set 
it arbitrarily at a reasonable value, e.g., 10. In 
the alternative, unused space in the appearance 
PDU could be employed to convey this informa¬ 
tion when the phugoid scheme is being used. The 
value could then dynamically change as the air¬ 
plane configuration changes with deployment of 
flaps or gear or the dispensing of external stores. 
In this way, maximum accuracy could be achieved. 

Vn EXCEPTIONS 

The equations presented above for extraction of 
the orientation and for extrapolation of the trajec¬ 
tory are valid for most flight conditions. However, 
there are a few discrete conditions for which the 
equations fail. These conditions, and the methods 
that were employed to work around the singulari¬ 
ties they cause, are described in this section. 

The procedure for extracting the orientation fro- 
m the trajectory (Section III) becomes undefined 
under two conditions: 

1. The method aligns the x v axis with the velocity 
vector. This cannot be done when the aircraft 
translational velocity is zero. For this case, we 
fall back on the method of constant angular ve¬ 
locity, and determine the new orientation from 
the previous orientation, based on the rotational 
rate and the elapsed time. 

2. The method also fails when the active normal 
specific force, l, vanishes (flight at “zero g”). In 
this situation, the bank cannot be determined. 
Instead, the aircraft is assumed to achieve its 
new orientation by the smallest rotation that 
aligns the x v axis correctly. This is a rotation 
about an axis that is perpendicular to both the 
original x v axis and the new x v axis. 

The phugoid scheme depends on resolving quan¬ 
tities such as the acceleration of the airplane and 
the acceleration of gravity into longitudinal and 
transverse components. This cannot be done when 
the velocity vanishes. For this reason, when the 
velocity is below a predetermined limit, we fall 
back to either of the orientation extrapolation sch¬ 
emes described above and to trajectory extrapola¬ 
tion using constant earth acceleration. 

Note that a traditional airplane cannot achieve 
zero speed except momentarily at the point of a 
tail slide. At that point the airplane undergoes 
a violent change of orientation. No harm would 


result if the phugoid approximation adopted a “do 
nothing” rule in the case of vanishing velocity, so 
long as it is applied to an airplane. The reason 
for falling back on the more traditional approach 
at extremely low speed is to try to accommodate 
other vehicles, e.g., helicopters. 

VIII EVALUATION 

The algorithms of the previous sections were co¬ 
ded as C subroutines and embedded in a program 
that exercised them for evaluation against record¬ 
ed flight histories. We used a record of F-16 sim¬ 
ulated flight (Table 1 ) and and a UH 1 helicopter 
flight simulated at our own Lab (Table 2 ). 

The F-16 maneuvered vigorously in the vertical 
plane, going through two consecutive, loops. The 
angle of attack was high throughout, exceeding 
20°. This made the angle of attack correction es¬ 
sential. With the correction in effect both orien¬ 
tation extraction and the phugoid did very well. 

Inspection of Table 1 shows that the use of ex¬ 
traction with correction (EC) for predicting orien¬ 
tation, more than halved the number of required 
updates as compared with constant angular rates 
(CAR), the method of extrapolating the trajec¬ 
tory being the same. What is more, the results 
employing EC are very close to comparison data 
using the true orientation. In other words, coupled 
with either constant earth acceleration or CLTA, 
EC is nearly perfect. 

The table shows only modest improvement when 
CLTA is substituted for constant earth accelera¬ 
tion (CEA), with the method of predicting orien¬ 
tation remaining the same. The preexisting com¬ 
bination of constant earth acceleration and con¬ 
stant angular rates (CEA+CAR) was doing pretty 
well in requiring only 81 updates for the 1409 fra¬ 
me history. The all new combination of CLTA+ 
EC reduced this further to only 30 (a factor of 
2.7). The phugoid scheme did even slightly bet¬ 
ter, requiring only 27 updates (a factor of 3.0). 

Table 2 presents similar data for the helicopter 
history. This data was recorded from the UA FDL 
UH-1 simulator flown by Capt. Mark Jackson of 
the US Army. The file was edited to eliminate a 
phase including hover and backward drift, which 
the airplane prediction methods were not designed 
to handle. The tabulated results show no signif¬ 
icant difference between constant earth accelera¬ 
tion and CLTA. Extraction with correction (EC) 
still does significantly better than constant angu¬ 
lar rate (by a factor of 1.8). The all new combina¬ 
tion of CLTA + EC (75 updates for 3338 frames) 
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outperforms the preexisting CEA + CAR (137 up¬ 
dates). The phugoid is again the best, but, at 73 
updates, only slightly better than CLTA + EC. 

The first line of table 2 exhibits a curious effect 
where orientation prediction by constant angular 
rates is hurt by improvement in trajectory predic¬ 
tion. Using the true trajectory does worst of all. 
This point needs further investigation, as do the 
specific aspects of helicopter prediction. 

The benefit of CLTA alone appears to be only 
modest. The benefit of the assumption of coordi¬ 
nated flight is quite dramatic. The angle of attack 
correction is essential for the success of EC and of 
the phugoid. The phugoid is only slightly superior 
to the combination of CLTA and EC. One tends to 

Table 1: Performance Comparison 
Using F-10 Data 

Number of updates in 1409 frames to maintain 
a tolerance of 10 ft and 10°. 



CEA 

CLTA 

Phugoid 

True 

Iraj. 

CAR 

81 

78 

NA 

75 

EC 

36 

30 

NA 

22 

Phugoid 

NA 

NA 

27 

NA 

True Orient. 

33 

28 

NA 

0 


Table 2: Performance Comparison 
Using UH-1 Helicopter Data 
Number of updates in 3338 frames 
to maintain a tolerance of 10 ft and 10°. 



CEA 

CLTA 

Phugoid 

True 

Praj. 

CAR 

137 

139 

NA 

160 

EC 

76 

75 

NA 

13 

Phugoid 

NA 

NA 

73 

NA 

True Orient. 

60 

58 

NA 

0 


conjecture that the phugoid method derives most 
of its benefit from having coordinated flight built 
in. 

In conclusion, the new extrapolation techniques 
offered here were able consistently to better the 
preexisting method by a factor ranging between 
1.8 and 3. 
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Abstract 

The Manned Flight Simulator 
(MFS) at the Naval Air Warfare 
Center Aircraft Division (formerly 
the Naval Air Test Center) was 
created to provide rapid response to 
a wide range of US Navy simulation 
requirements. The necessity to simu¬ 
late any aircraft in the US Navy 
inventory stimulated the idea of 
creating "roll-in, roll-out" simu¬ 
lation bays that would accept any 
cockpit having standard geometric 
and electrical interfaces. The capa¬ 
bility to use any cockpit at any 
simulation bay in turn led to the 
need for a flexible and generic 
software package for simulating any 
airframe. The Controls Analysis and 
Simulation Test Loop Environment 
(CASTLE) executive allows the user 
to easily generate and operate an 
aircraft simulation, while also 
providing a very powerful set of 
tools for simulation development and 
engineering analysis. Although the 
CASTLE package was originally 
designed to operate on Digital 
Equipment Corporation (DEC) machines 
using the VMS operating system and 
DEC screen management software, 
recent developments include a MOTIF- 
based window interface environment 
and compatibility with the UNIX 
operating system. The CASTLE package 
is being proposed as a starting 
point for a standard airframe simu¬ 
lation package to satisfy general 
aircraft simulation requirements. 

* Aerospace Engineer, Member AIAA 

This paper is declared a work of the U.S. 
Government and is not subject to copyright 
protection in the United States. 


Introduction 

Traditionally, the simulation 
community has been plagued with 
widely varying requirements that 
result in numerous simulation archi¬ 
tectures. Although meeting the 
specifications for one project, 
these architectures usually cannot 
be reused without considerable time 
and effort. Some facilities have one 
simulation package for the pilot-in- 
the-loop task, and completely dif¬ 
ferent environments for "desk-top" 
engineering analysis and other 
tasks. In some cases a significant 
effort may be required to take a 
simulation of the same airframe from 
one environment and re-host it in 
another. One common example of this 
is taking an engineering analysis 
simulation and moving it to the 
piloted cockpit facility. Although 
many cases like this may stem from 
computing platform incompatibili¬ 
ties, the lack of standard 
simulation software plays a major 
role as well. 

Another long-standing practice 
has been to take an existing 
airframe model, copy it, and modify 
it as required to generate a simu¬ 
lation of another aircraft. This is 
certainly a valid approach, but 
results in having to maintain 
several sets of code that do 
essentially the same thing. The time 
and money constraints that commonly 
accompany simulation projects dic¬ 
tate that a swift and efficient 
method be used to develop a new 
simulation without the software 
maintenance nightmares. 
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The CASTLE package resolves 
both of these issues by providing an 
environment that already contains 
the "shell" of modules necessary to 
simulate a simple linear model of an 
airship up to a highly non-linear 
model of the most complex aircraft 
under development. 

The CASTLE "Shell" 

The CASTLE package consists of 
several parts. These are the CASTLE 
"shell" modules, the simulation 
development tools, and the airframe- 
specific modules (provided by the 
simulation developer) . The shell 
modules include the user interface 
routines, the variable accessing 
tools, the engineering analysis 
packages, the airframe executive 
routines, and the external communi¬ 
cations routines. Figure 1 illus¬ 
trates the hierarchy of the CASTLE 
components. 


User Interface 


Analysis Tools 


Variable Access 


Airframe Exec 


\ -v 

™ Airframe Model 


Figure 1: CASTLE Component Hierarchy 

The FORTRAN language is used 
for the airframe executive and is 
the expected language for the 
airframe-specific modules. The air¬ 
frame model itself may be programmed 
in another language, such as Ada, 
but interface packets must be 
created to communicate between the 
FORTRAN equivalence statements of 


the CASTLE routines and the other 
software environment. 

User Interface Routines 

The user interface routines 
are intended to provide a user- 
friendly graphical environment for 
controlling a CASTLE simulation. The 
routines communicate to the body of 
the CASTLE code through several 
shared memory blocks, so that other 
user interface packages may be 
"plugged in" instead of the standard 
MOTIF windows environment. This 
method also allows the user inter¬ 
face package to run as a separate 
task from the airframe executive if 
desired, and allows commands to come 
from external sources such as com¬ 
mand files. The ability to use com¬ 
mand files to submit CASTLE images 
to background jobs is desired for 
computationally intensive engineer¬ 
ing analysis tasks. There are 
currently two forms of the user 
interface, one using the DEC screen 
management system, and the other 
using the MOTIF window environment. 
Figure 2 shows the communication 
paths between the user interface 
routines and the CASTLE utilities. 

The user interface environment 
is designed in such a way that 
adding new facilities is relatively 
simple. The user must supply a set 
of routines that define the new 
screen format, fill the screen 
buffer as required, and take data 
from the screen buffer and load it 
back into the CASTLE tables. The new 
facility command is added to a com¬ 
mand table and the required "action" 
routines are created for the CASTLE 
airframe executive. The use of stan¬ 
dard templates greatly simplifies 
this task. 
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Figure 2: User Interface Connection to CASTLE 


Yar i abl.e Accessing 

The cornerstone of the CASTLE 
code is the method of accessing 
variables during a simulation 
session. Earlier versions of CASTLE 
performed the variable access by 
searching the symbol table created 
by the VAX VMS debugger for the 
specified variable name. The 
variable address was then found, and 
the variable value was retrieved 
from the address location based on 
variable type. This technique has 
been abandoned in favor of a 
machine-transportable method. 

As before, the user specifies 
a variable to be acted upon by 
entering an ASCII string or 
selecting the variable from a list. 
The resultant ASCII string is 
matched to an entry in a file that 
contains common block definitions 
for previously documented variables. 


The location within the common block 
is noted, and the address of the 
variable is calculated based on the 
common block address, the base 
address of the variable within the 
common block, and any array offsets 
requested. 

This symbolic manipulation of 
variables during program execution 
provides for some extremely powerful 
simulation capabilities. It gives 
both the user and the CASTLE run¬ 
time facilities almost unlimited 
access to any variable that has been 
properly documented in a Common 
Descriptor File (CDF). 

Common Descriptor File (CDF) 

A Common Descriptor File (CDF) 
contains the documentation for all 
variables that will define a common 
block. Each common block that will 
potentially be accessed by CASTLE 
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must have a corresponding CDF. Each 
record of a CDF contains the 
required information about a spe¬ 
cific variable located in the 
"parent" common block. Table 1 
describes the CDF record format used 
by CASTLE. The Common Descriptor 
Files are built and modified by 
using the EDITCOM utility and the 
CASCOMP pre-compiler. 


Record Index 

INTEGER 

Variable Name 

CHAR*32 

Array Element Name 

CHAR*32 

Array Specification 

CHAR*40 

(as FORTRAN would use) 

Data Type Code 

INTEGER 

Byte Offset (from start 

INTEGER 

of common block) 

Variable Description 

CHAR*40 

Variable Class (Aero, 

CHAR*20 

Engine,etc.) 

Units 

CHAR*20 

Sign Convention 

CHAR*20 

Date Modified 

CHAR*14 

Author 

CHAR*20 

Alignment Filler 

CHAR*6 


Table 1: Common Descriptor File 
Record Format 


Conwon Pesc-ciptot File Editor 
(EDIT COM) 

The EDITCOM utility allows the 
user to interactively build and 
modify a Common Descriptor File. The 
CDF is stored on disk in a binary 
file, and thus cannot be accessed 
directly by a standard editor. 
EDITCOM ensures that the record 
structure integrity is maintained, 
and performs bookkeeping tasks such 
as byte offset calculation and 
allocation of space for arrays. 

CASTLE Pre-Compiler (CASCOMP) 

The CASCOMP pre-compiler tool 
operates on FORTRAN modules with a 
standard CASTLE header and performs 
two basic tasks. The first task is 
to automatically generate FORTRAN 
"EQUIVALENCE" statements for all 


variables that are described as 
either "inputs" or "outputs" in the 
glossary section of the file header. 
The CASCOMP routine searches all 
selected Common Descriptor Files and 
locates these "global" variables. 
The variable data type as declared 
in the FORTRAN source file is com¬ 
pared to the true definition stored 
in the applicable CDF. If the data 
types do not match, a warning is is¬ 
sued. The EQUIVALENCE statement is 
generated based on the name of the 
common block described by the appro¬ 
priate CDF, and the byte offset 
retrieved from the CDF. An array 
element may be described by a unique 
name other then the actual "root" 
array name. An example of this would 
be an integer array "ROOT(20)" 
located in the common block XBLOCK 
at a byte offset of 5 that has a 
tenth element named "TENTH". The 
resulting EQUIVALENCE statement gen¬ 
erated by CASCOMP would be: 

EQUIVALENCE(XPAR(45),ROOT(10),TENTH) 

where "XPAR" is a byte array mapped 
to the XBLOCK common block. The 
common block declarations are also 
generated automatically, and the 
user may elect to have CASCOMP gen¬ 
erate the FORTRAN data type declara¬ 
tions as well. 

The second task performed by 
the CASCOMP pre-compiler is to build 
a CDF for each FORTRAN module for 
"local" variables. A "local" vari¬ 
able is defined as a variable that 
is not included in an existing 
"global" CDF, but may still be 
accessed during a simulation ses¬ 
sion. The local variables may be 
requested by adding them to the 
"LOCALS" section of the glossary 
definition in the file header. The 
MAKELCL utility may also be used to 
build the "LOCALS" section, and will 
request all declared variables that 
are not listed in the INPUTS and 
OUTPUTS section of the glossary. 
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Analysis Tools 


Data Buffer 


The primary engineering analy¬ 
sis tools that are built into the 
CASTLE package are the Maneuver 
Function Generator (MANGEN), the 
trimming facility, the Linear Model 
Extraction (LME) utility, and the 
Simulation Checking using an Optimal 
Prediction Evaluation (SCOPE) pack¬ 
age . 

Digital time history data is 
stored by data sets that point to 
locations in a large data buffer. As 
many as 50 different time histories 
may be stored simultaneously for 
comparison or use by the analysis 
tools. Figure 3 describes the data 
storage structure used internally in 
CASTLE. The digital data may be 
saved to external files in a variety 
of standard formats, as well as for¬ 
mats defined by the user. The 
digital data may also be stored 
externally during a pilot-in-the- 
loop session by passing it through 
shared memory to a real-time output 
routine, allowing virtually unlim¬ 
ited storage capacity. 

Maneuver Function Generator 

The Maneuver Function Genera¬ 
tor (MANGEN) allows the user to 
drive any available variable with a 
pre-defined function or combination 
of functions. MANGEN will also 
accept digital time histories as 
driving inputs. It is mainly 
intended to serve as a substitute 
for real-time pilot control inputs. 
Another utility under development is 
a preliminary version of a virtual 
pilot, which will be used as a true 
aircraft maneuver generator. This 
will allow the user to define a tar¬ 
get flight condition and have the 
aircraft fly to the specified condi¬ 
tion and execute the requested 
maneuver. It could also be used for 
commanding maneuvers such as 
"S-turns", wind-up turns, and level 
accelerations. 



Figure 3: CASTLE Time History 
Storage 


CASTLE Trim Facility 

The CASTLE trim facility per¬ 
turbs the user-defined trim controls 
to drive the user-specified state 
derivatives to target values for a 
requested set of initial conditions. 
The trim routine may use any avail¬ 
able variable for a control or state 
derivative, and thus is extremely 
versatile. It may be used to trim 
out asymmetric store loadings, trim 
to a flight path, or trim in any 
steady state flight condition. Some 
pre-defined conditions that may be 
selected include constant-rate 
turns, pull-ups, and push-overs. 
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Linear Model Extraction 

One of the most useful utili¬ 
ties in CASTLE is the Linear Model 
Extraction (LME) facility. It allows 
the user to define a linear model 
structure using ASCII simulation 
variable name strings for states, 
inputs, state derivatives, and out¬ 
puts. The A, B, C, and D matrices 
that pertain to the equation set: 


x = [A] x + [B] u 

y = [C] x + [D] u 

where: 


x : state derivative vector 

x : state vector 

u : input vector (controls,etc) 

y : output vector 

are determined by perturbing the 
states and inputs from a pre-defined 
state and measuring the effect on 
the state derivatives and the out¬ 
puts. Several perturbations are used 
with varying step sizes to get the 
best approximation of the partial 
derivative for each matrix element. 
The output results may be written to 
a MATLAB® "M" file for further 
analysis. The LME utility can be 
used to generate a linear model of 
any portion of the airframe model by 
using the pre-defined model 
selection types or by the judicious 
use of the airframe executive module 
enabling flags. 

Simulation Checking Using 
3.n Optimal Prediction 
Evaluation (SCOPE) 

One of the more frustrating 
tasks in developing an airframe 
simulation is getting it to perform 
like the actual article. The SCOPE 


package allows the user to drive the 
simulation with time history data 
and make a qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive comparison of the simulation 
output to the test criteria time 
history. It can be used to get an 
estimate of the initial conditions 
biases as well as average biases on 
the total forces and moments that 
will minimize the error between the 
input and output data. The initial 
condition biases help prevent the 
simulation from immediately diverg¬ 
ing from the test criteria data. The 
biases on the forces and moments 
identify which portions of the model 
may need attention. The Low Order 
Estimation Tool (LOST) and LOST 
extension (LOSTX) utilities are used 
to identify, build, and test correc¬ 
tions to the model without recompil¬ 
ing code. The LOSTX utility may be 
used to incorporate these correction 
factors without changing the base¬ 
line model. 


Airframe Executive 

The airframe executive con¬ 
sists of the airframe loop execu¬ 
tive, the equations of motion, the 
atmosphere model, ground interface 
routines, and templates for the air¬ 
frame model routines. The equations 
of motion are a highly modified 
version of the SMART routine used in 
the NASA Ames BASIC simulation 
package 1 . The atmosphere model uses 
the ARDC62 standard model and incor¬ 
porates the ability to define non¬ 
standard day ambient temperature and 
pressure, as well as density and 
pressure altitudes. Steady state 
winds aloft are added to random 
turbulence and step gusts if 
desired. A burble model is available 
for the carrier landing environment, 
and a turbulence grid generated from 
Computational Fluid Dynamics (CFD) 
software is being incorporated for 
LHA-class ships. 
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Airframe-Specific 
Requirement s 

The airframe developer is 
responsible for providing airframe- 
specific modules to satisfy the 
airframe loop executive. Table 2 
lists the procedures that the loop 
executive will call. If a user- 
specific routine is not supplied, a 
dummy routine will be inserted 
instead. The airframe modules may be 
coded in any language, as long as 
the variables are accessible in a 
common block and documented prop¬ 
erly . 


COCKPIT 

Cockpit controls/switches 

IMPORT 

External inputs (piloted) 

ELEC_SYS 

Electrical systems 

HYD_SYS 

Hydraulic systems 

SENSOR 

Air data, gyros, etc. 

CONTROL 

Control laws 

SURFACE 

Surface actuators 

ENGINE 

Propulsion systems 

AERO 

Aerodynamics 

WAITIN 

Weight, eg and inertias 

MISC_FM 

Miscellaneous (sling load) 

EXPORT 

External outputs (piloted) 


Table 2: Airframe-Specific Modules 


The airframe programmer is 
free to replace any CASTLE module 
with a customized version if 
desired, but the new version must 
reside outside the baseline CASTLE 
libraries. If enough interest is 
generated, the new version may be 
incorporated in the production 
CASTLE package. The airframe execu¬ 
tive looping routine is sometimes 
replaced due to specific airframe 
requirements. 

Function Table Processor (FTP) 

Most simulations use some form 
of function table lookup for the 
massive data that accompanies an 
airframe model. The CASTLE environ¬ 
ment encompasses a Function Table 
Processor tool 2 that takes function 


data and converts it into FORTRAN 
functions. The form of the function 
access is very easy to understand 
when trying to interpret the top- 
level code, and looks like: 

CLALFA = CLALFA_FTP( MACH, ALT ) 

where MACH and ALT are the indepen¬ 
dent arguments. 

AEROPLOT 

The AEROPLOT utility is a 
separate subset of the CASTLE pack¬ 
age. It is primarily used to drive 
the complete aerodynamic model by 
sweeping selected parameters and 
observing the output with plot 
graphics or digital analysis. This 
is most useful during the initial 
development phases, as it checks the 
end-to-end aerodynamic data and 
catches improperly implemented data 
functions and equations. It is also 
good for depicting the aerodynamic 
coefficients in different axis 
systems. The effect of a control 
surface or state on the total 
aerodynamic model may be observed 
also. A capability to use AEROPLOT 
as an engine for generating 
coefficients not explicitly included 
in the model is being incorporated 
as well. The AEROPLOT package uses 
the standard CASTLE user interfaces 
and variable accessing tools. The 
airframe programmer must supply an 
interface routine between the 
AEROPLOT executive and the same 
airframe code that is linked to the 
CASTLE simulation. Although AEROPLOT 
was originally developed as an 
aerodynamic modeling tool, any 
portion of the airframe simulation 
may be linked to AEROPLOT. It is an 
invaluable method for doing end-to- 
end checks of a subsystem model. 

The Near Future 

The CASTLE package is continu¬ 
ally adding new capabilities in 
response to the ubiquitous "what 
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if...?" asked by the users. The mod¬ 
ular interfaces and coding designs 
make such expansions a generally 
straightforward process. One such 
effort is underway to tightly couple 
CASTLE and sophisticated analysis 
tools such as MATLAB® and other 
packages that perform Parameter 
Identification (PID) and similar 
advanced techniques. 

Conclusion 

The CASTLE simulation environ¬ 
ment developed at Manned Flight 
Simulator represents a considerable 
effort to satisfy as many simulation 
requirements as possible while 
retaining as much modularity and 
flexibility as possible. As such, 
CASTLE makes an ideal candidate for 
a standard simulation package. 
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Introduction 

The proliferation of flight simulations 
throughout the United States and the world is 
not a surprise to any informed aerospace industry 
observer. The extremely high cost of aircraft 
operation combined with the fact that much 
training that a pilot needs cannot be performed 
safely in an aircraft. One such example is the 
training of emergency procedures. Additionally, 
in the past several years the incorporation of 
weapons systems into simulations has increased 
the use and importance of simulation. 

Obviously, you can simulate combat in a much 
more cost effective manner than using real 
weapons. 

However, to many industry observers, it 
is a surprise that there has been very little 
standardization throughout the simulation 
industry. It is apparent that there are many 
areas which standardization could take place so 
this lack of standardization is somewhat 
baffling. The fundamental physics behind 
aircraft, missile and space vehicle flight are 
the same regardless of how an aircraft looks or 
its size. The information that is required to 
model an airframe and its environment is the 
same regardless of the airframe. The particular 
values that information takes may be different 
for different aircraft but the type of data that is 
required is fundamentally the same. 

This paper presents a logical and 
straightforward process in an attempt to define 
what areas can be standardized most easily and 
furthermore, to define a logical process of 
creating standards in the area of aircraft 
simulation. This process could also be used as a 
guideline in the development of standards in 
other areas of simulation. 

Division Manager, SAIC 
Member AIAA 


This paper does not attempt to 
recommend simulation standards. Several 
standards based on the process discussed in this 
paper will be recommended in upcoming papers. 

Existing Efforts Involving Simulation Standards 

Several significant efforts are presently 
involved in the area of simulation standards. Some 
of these efforts are listed here for reference. 

The Defense Modeling Simulation Office 
(DMSO) has a major effort in simulation networking 
standards. This is called Distributed Interactive 
Simulation (DIS). 

DMSO also sponsors the Modeling and 
Simulation Industry Working Group which is 
pursuing several efforts in simulation standards. 

The Advanced Project Research Agency 
(ARPA) is funding the Joint Modeling and 
Simulation System (JMASS), a major effort which 
includes simulation modeling. ARPA also funds the 
Software Technology for Adaptable Software Reuse 
(STARS) program which includes the development 
of some reusable simulation software. 

The United States Air Force (USAF), the 
International Air Transport Association (IATA), and 
the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) are all 
working on standards for simulation certification 
and testing. 

The USAF sponsored Project 2851 has 
developed standards for visual system data bases in 
simulation. 

The USAF is presently updating their 
simulator development guideline document AFGS- 
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87241 Rev. A, "USAF Guide Specification, 
Simulators, Flight", Jan. 1989, to incorporate 
significant software architecture changes. 

As part of the Computer-aided 
Acquisition and Logistics System (CALS) program, 
the standard DOD 8320.1-M-l, "Data Element 
Standardization Procedures", Jan. 1993, has been 
issued. It specifies database format standards 
applicable to simulation. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, as part of the High-Speed 
Research Phase II program, is attempting to 
develop standards for the exchange of simulation 
models between participating agencies and 
contractors. 

The Software Engineering Institute at 
Carnegie Mellon University has developed 
software design paradigms for flight simulators. 

Last, but not least, the AIAA Flight 
Simulation Technical Committee has assumed the 
goal of promoting simulation standards in the US 
Government and industry. Their initial goal is to 
standardize the export /import of mathematical 
models between simulation users (Step 1 discussed 
below). 

Criteria for the Development of Standards 

The process presented is intended to 
satisfy the criteria presented below. The 
development of simulation standards should: 

1. Minimize short term impact on 
the user; 

2. Maximize long term application of the 
standards; 

3. Maximize long term benefit to the 
users; 

4. Result in reusable software; 

5. Result in life cycle cost savings; 

6. Include testing and validation; 

7. Include the flexibility needed to 
adjust to changing user requirements; 

8. Include documentation requirements; 

9. The standards developed should 

be as language independent as possible. 

To meet these criteria, the following 
process characteristics are required: 

a) The process should be evolutionary in 


nature; 

b) The process should allow incorporation 
of other standards; 

c) The process should be based on a 
building block approach starting with 
simple standards with restricted scope 
and proceeding to more detailed 
standards with a wider scope; 

d) The more detailed standards (higher 
level standards by our definition) 
should incorporate the simpler 
standards (lower level standards, again 
by our definition); 

e) The process should include life-cycle 
support of both the standards 
developed and all reusable software 
developed; 

f) The process should not be dependent 
upon software language used or 
compilers used. (Note: the standard 
may be dependent upon a particular 
language but the process used to develop 
the standard should not be.) 

Based on the above requirements, the 
process discussed in the remainder of this paper 
was developed. It is based on the principle of 
defining the interface between simulation 
facilities as the starting point and building upon 
that interface definition. Each standard that 
would be produced more rigorously defines that 
interface until each simulation user (or facility) 
is using some of the same software modules and 
some of the same database definitions (with 
different data in some cases). 

We must remember that, by definition, 
standards apply only to what is "standard" or 
"common" between two or more users. There¬ 
fore, in the process for creating and applying 
standards, we must recognize that no standard 
can be applied to all users all the time. 

The Proposed Process for Developing Simulation 
Stand ard ? 

This section will describe what 
simulation sub-systems could most easily be 
standardized. There are seven different general 
areas for which standardization is immediately 
required and may be initiated in a 
straightforward manner. These are listed 
below, generally in order of ease of 
standardization. 
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1 Standard Data Interchange Format 

2 Standard Common Variable Definitions 

3 Standard Common Database Definitions 

4 Standard Testing and Validation 
Methods 

5 Axis System Definitions 

6 Standardization of Module 
Functionality 

7 Standard Source Code 

The task of standardization is actually 
easier than it might first appear. This is true 
not only because all dynamic aircraft 
simulations are based on the same laws of 
physics, but also because the standardization 
can be performed in an evolutionary manner. 

The standardization can progress from the 
simple (standard variable names and meaning) 
to the complex (standard reusable high level 
code). Each level builds upon the standards 
developed at the lower levels. This fact 
dramatically eases the pain which 
standardization would otherwise cause. But the 
process will still not be painless. This 
evolutionary standardization process is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

Process Step 1: Define and Standardize the 
Interface Between Users 


Standard Soft¬ 
ware Modules 

Module 

Functionality 

Axis System 
Definitions 

Testing and Valida- 
_ tion Methods _ 

Common 

Databases 

Common 

Variables 

Standard Model 
Interchange Format 

Figure 1. The Recommended Evolution of Software 
Standards Applied to Flight Simulation 


The only change required is to write a utility to 
input/output data to/from his internal format to 
the data exchange format. This is, in general, a 
simple task and, in fact, several candidate 
standards exist at this level. 

This level of standard is foundational in 
that, to exchange information between users at 
least the following must be clearly defined; 


Just as the foundation of a home is key to 
the structural integrity of the home, this step is 
key to the integrity of the entire standards 
development process. It is key not only to the 
quality of the standards, but also to the 
acceptability of the standards by the user 
community. 

The first logical step is to define and 
standardize the simulation modeling 
information sent between users. This forms the 
foundation for all other standards developed. 

They will all build upon this standard. It is 
also key to user acceptance of the standards 
because this standard is of immediate benefit to 
them, allowing them to more easily import 
simulations from other users. 

This level of standard essentially provides 
the user with standard import/export rules. The 
user need not change anything inside his facility or 
software. 


a) The variables or parameters being 
exchanged. This includes clear, 
unambiguous description, units, sign 
convention, axis system (if applicable), 
etc.; 

b) Data format for the exchange. This 
includes parameters, time history data, 
and function table data; and 

c) Method of verifying the information 
was exchanged correctly. 

The above have clear relationships to 
and set the foundation for later levels of 
standardization including common variables, 
databases, testing, and axis systems. However, 
at this level of standard, they are easier to 
define because they are more limited in scope 
and, therefore, easier for the user to accept. 
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Process Step 2: Common Variable 
Standardization 

All simulations have many variables 
that are common between simulations. Examples 
of these in airplane simulations are angle-of- 
attack, Mach number, altitude, true air speed, 
angle-of-sideslip, etc., and with definition of 
axis systems standardized, lift coefficient, drag 
coefficient, sideforce coefficient, pitching 
moment coefficient, yawing moment coefficient, 
rolling moment coefficient, pitch rate, roll rate, 
yaw rate, etc. There is no reason to have angle- 
of-attack be a different variable name and 
definition in each simulation. In addition, the 
physical definition of "true angle-of-attack" 
between simulations is often actually different. 
In some simulations, "true angle-of-attack" does 
not include the change in angle-of-attack due to 
turbulence, while in others it does. This gives 
tremendous potential for mistakes in software 
modification and obviously has significant 
software life cycle cost implications. The 
standard must name and define common used 
variables. The definition must include name, an 
unambiguous description, units, sign convention 
and axis system used (if applicable). 

Process Step 3: Common Database Definitions 

As in the case of the common variable 
standard, the standardization of database 
format should be easy to implement. 

The airframe model databases, while 
different for each aircraft, should have a 
common format. Airframe databases include 
environment, aerodynamic, engine, and flight 
control function tables which define the non¬ 
linear characteristics of the environment and 
airframe. It is very simple to standardize the 
format in which function table data is specified 
so that different airframe models could be 
exchanged between facilities. Standardizing 
the functional database format of airframe 
models is an important step both in transferring 
models between facilities and developing 
standard airframe models. This 
standardization should include whether the 
data is orthogonal (one set of independent 
arguments for each independent variable) or 
non-orthogonal (a separate set of independent 
arguments for each dependent variable). 
Standard table look-up and interpolation 


software could then be easily developed later. 

This standard should include 
configuration control and documentation 
requirements. Modeling databases include 
thousands of data points which are frequently 
modified from their original values. The source 
of the data and any modification made should 
be documented. 

Standard Simulation Databases 

Databases that can be standardized 

include: 

navigational aids; 

threats databases; 

ship and airfield databases; 

visual system databases and; 

aerodynamic/airframe model databases. 

Most immediately, both the navigation 
aids database and the airframe model 
databases can be standardized at a very low cost 
and with very low industry impact. The 
navigation aids database could be literally 
identical for every trainer that simulates flight 
in the U.S. and in foreign countries. Almost 
every simulator has the same database 
requirements for navigation aids such as 
TACAN, OMEGA, ADF, ILS and global 
positioning systems. 

Like the navigational aids, the 
requirements for ships and air fields are in 
general, identical between simulations. The 
database for ships and air fields could readily 
be standardized. 

Process Step 4: Testing and Validation 

The purpose of this level of standard is 
to simplify the process of determining that a 
simulation is properly installed on a particular 
computer system, not to verify that the 
simulator flys like the airplane. In addition to 
standardizing software and data in simulations, 
there exists a need for standard test capabilities 
in simulators. This is due to the fact that if it is 
desirable to have standard software or 
databases that are used in more than one 
facility, the capability to test the 
implementation in a consistent manner is also 
desirable. Just as in databases and software, 
there are certain test capabilities that are 
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required for any aircraft simulator. These 
common test capabilities are discussed below. 

At least four important testing 
capabilities are needed as a standard minimum. 
These are: 

a) the capability to store time history 
data from a simulation test run; 

b) the capability to display the data 
recorded; 

c) the capability to insert standard test 
inputs; and 

d) the capability to look at variables and 
insert values interactively (peek and 
poke). 

The capability to record simulation 
variables is very common on simulators. 
Practically speaking, the standard for this 
requirement will need to focus more on what 
data must be stored and the user interface so 
that the testing process between facilities 
becomes standard. The method and format of 
archiving this data to disc or tape should also 
be standardized so that the archived data can 
be exchanged between users. Indeed, this is 
expected to ultimately become one of the key 
methods for importing and exporting test data 
between facilities. 

The need for the display of the data is 
obvious. The display capabilities must allow 
both the plotting of variables as a function of 
time and cross plots of several dimensions. 
Again, most simulators have the capability to 
do this; however, the capability varies and the 
user interface and procedures vary creating 
tremendous confusion of what data is actually 
presented. This standard data output 
capability is required to standardize the 
validation and testing of simulators. 

The key to the validation testing even 
of simple systems in the simulators is the 
ability to easily input simple and known test 
inputs. While the ultimate acceptance of any 
simulator is the acceptability of the simulator 
to the pilot (or operator), prior to operator 
acceptance testing the system should be tested 
with known computer reproducible inputs. A 
simple example of this is to test the 
longitudinal response of an aircraft math model 
at a given flight condition, a simple computer 


generated step our doublet input may be used. 
Obviously, more than one input is needed to 
validate the implementation of a model, but 
they all can be generated by software. 

Finally, the simulation should have the 
capability to, as the simulation is running, 
examine variables on a terminal and change 
those variables. This capability is commonly 
called peek and poke. This would be used to 
debug and also as part of the test procedures 
when the exact value of a variable is needed. 
The peek and poke facility must also have a 
method of hard copy. 

Key to the testing and validation step in 
standardization is the documentation 
requirements. Previously standardized data 
formats and variable naming can be used to 
define the data that must be plotted to verify 
the plotted data against baseline 
documentation. Once this documentation for a 
particular simulator is produced, it can also be 
used for configuration control and recursion 
testing. 

Process Step 5: Axis System Definitions 

As part of the standardization of the 
variable names and aerodynamic functional 
data (that has been discussed above), the 
standardization of axis systems will help refine 
those standards and is a prerequisite in 
standardizing the equations of motion used in 
the simulation. Without standard axis systems, 
the simulations will have different equations of 
motion and different aerodynamic functional 
data in the very least. 

A major constraint on the axis system 
definition is the requirement to insure 
compatibility with the aircraft avionics that 
may be integrated into the simulation. In 
tactical aircraft, for example, the avionics 
system includes a model of the world that may 
be a rotating round or oblate spheroid earth 
model. Therefore, in order for the equations of 
motion to coincide with the weapons system 
calculations similar earth models are required. 
For example, the F-18 AYK-14 mission computer 
uses a geocentric (or round) earth model. 
However, for longer range weapons systems and 
as computer capabilities increase, the weapons 
systems may require oblate spheroid or even 
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higher fidelity earth models. However, a 
standard axis system can be used for any of these 
models. 

The axis systems considered for 
standards must be considered as a set and include 
such axis systems as; 

1) Stability Axis 

2) Body Axis 

3) Velocity Axis System 

4) Earth Fixed Axis. 

5) Geocentric Inertial Axis System 

6) Orbit defined Axis System 

7) Heliocentric Axis System 

The American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics (AIAA) and American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) have 
jointly published "Atmospheric and Space 
Flight Vehicle Coordinate Systems" 

(AIAA/ANSI R-004-1992). This is a candidate 
standard for flight simulation to use for axis 
systems. 

Process Step 6: Software Modeling 
Stendardizatipn 

After axis system standardization, the 
next step would be to standardize the functional 
requirements of certain modules or program 
packages. For example, certain modules can be 
well defined with regards to what function they 
perform and certain functions are needed for any 
airframe simulation. The objective of this level 
standard is then to make it clear what modules 
should perform each function in order to ease 
software maintenance and to further ease 
transfer of software and data from one user to 
another. At this level of standardization, 
converting software from one system to another 
becomes a matter of "re-wiring" (assigning of 
inputs and outputs) particular modules in the 
simulation rather than requiring the re-design 
of several modules. As long as the functional 
definition of each modules remain the same, the 
variable names may change, the method of 
performing the calculations may change, but the 
interface with the rest of the simulation does 
not change. If the object/class definitions, 
function prototypes, header file, and/or 
COMMON variable, etc. standard has already 
been adopted then the "re-wiring" requirement 
is dramatically simplified. 


For example, the aero simulation 
modules should be standardized to require that 
the inputs to the aero module are all true values 
of output parameters of the simulation. For 
example, the inputs to the aero module should 
be true Mach number, true angle-of-attack, true 
temperature, true airspeed, true altitude, etc. 
Variables such as indicated angle-of-attack, 
indicated airspeed and so forth would not be 
inputs to the aerodynamic simulation. The 
outputs for the aerodynamic modules can be 
rigorously defined as forces and moments in the 
body axis system referenced to the airframe 
moment reference center. With this convention, 
as long as simulations adhere to these 
relatively straightforward and simple 
constraints, it would be much easier to move an 
aerodynamic simulation of an airframe from one 
simulation site to another. 

This convention also applies perfectly 
well to engine, flight control, and landing gear 
simulations. Similar conventions can be arrived 
at for the simulation of electrical, hydraulic, 
and fuel systems. 

Other functional definitions which are 
simple to standardize include atmosphere, wind 
turbulence, equations of motion and axis 
transformations. The atmosphere, equations of 
motion, and axis transformations are 
particularly important so that there can be 
consistency between the response of one 
simulator vs. another. Different software 
versions of the equations of motion result in a 
slightly different dynamic response. In general, 
the difference in response is negligible, but it can 
significantly increase the difficulty in 
comparing or testing one simulation vs. another. 
For example, if an airframe simulation is moved 
from one site to another and there is a slight 
difference between simulations at the two sites, 
if they have different equations of motion you 
are not sure whether to attribute these 
differences to the equations of motion or to the 
incorrect implementation of the airframe model. 
This issue becomes extremely important in 
validation testing. 

Process Step 7: Standard Software Modules: 

Reusable Software 

The final level of standardization 
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would be to use the exact same code throughout 
the industry for certain modules. This software 
should adhere to all the standards discussed 
above. 

The modules that are most readily 
standardized are listed below in order of 
priority. 

Function Table Processing Software 
Equations of Motion 
Atmosphere 
Axis Transformations 
Wind and Turbulence Model 
Navigational Aid Models 
Ship (aircraft carrier, LHX, etc.) and Airfield 
Models 

Test and Validation Software (as described 
above) 

Record and Playback Software 
Weapons Software 

Threat Software (both ground and airborne 
threats) 


Program Management and Life Cycle Support 
Requirements 

Any standard proposed will cause much 
anguish in the simulation industry. Everyone 
will complain basically because their system 
was not chosen as the standard. There is no 
solution to this problem and the organization 
that champions the standard must be prepared 
for this. 

There must be an organization to 
maintain the standard specifications and 
standard software and disseminate copies to the 
users requiring them. Life cycle support of both 
software and standards is often neglected. Life 
cycle support of the standards and reusable 
software is a critical part of both. 

Life cycle support is required to update 
the standards, software or databases, fix bugs 
and add and delete capabilities as required. In 
addition the support organization should be 
required to identify additional standards or 
software for standardization and would have a 
group of personnel responsible for software 


testing. This support could be started with a 
very modest staff. Since standardization should 
be performed in an evolutionary manner, there 
would only initially be a very few reusable 
functions or modules. The number of reusable 
modules would then grow with time. 

Another task this support must perform 
is liaison with the simulator procurement and 
life cycle support organizations to identify 
which procurements should be required to use 
the standards and/or reusable software modules. 
Standardization should be required on most 
procurements but there are always exceptions to 
the rule that cause the standard reusable 
software to not be able to satisfy some system 
requirements. In many cases where the standard 
reusable software cannot meet the requirements 
of the simulation, either the procurement 
specification is too demanding or the standard 
software can easily be upgraded to meet the 
requirement of that particular procurement. 

Figure 2 illustrates the possible 
functional organization for the required 
simulation standard life cycle support. 

This organization shall be very easy to 
create since it can be a matrixed group of offices 
at different locations. In fact, having different 
organizations make up the standardization 
office will probably be the optimum total 
organization in that the experts in each 
technical area (such as threats, airframes, 
visual systems, navigational aids, etc.) would 
probably be the best organization to create and 
maintain the standard software in that 
technical area. These offices could be formed 
from (or the task responsibility added to) 
existing organizations. With the low cost / 
high speed data communications available 
today these offices could be located throughout 
the country and be linked via network. Each 
facility would be responsible for its own reusable 
software and would have standard configuration 
controls and procedures. The simulation 
standardization program office would 
coordinate all activities and perform the high 
level software design. This organization is 
conceptually shown in Figure 3. 
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Figure 2. Function Responsibilities and Possible Organization of the Simulation Standards Office 


Conclusions 

Standardization in simulation is easy 
to perform if done in an evolutionary manner, 
adopting the simplest standards first and 
building on these simple standards one step at a 
time until there is ultimately standards and 
related reusable software modules. 

This paper has presented a 
straightforward process for developing 
simulation standards and reusable software. 
The process starts with a standard for the 
export/import of simulations between users and 
facilities. The process continues with 


increasing levels of standards: standard 
simulation variables; standard database 
formats; standard testing and validation; 
standard axis system definitions; standard 
module functionality; and ultimately resulting 
in standard, reusable software. There is then 
the requirement for the life cycle support of 
both the standards and the reusable software. 

Standardization at any level will 
reduce overall program acquisition and 
maintenance cost without loss in performance. 
In addition, as the level of standardization 
increases, the financial benefits gained will 
likewise increase, especially as standard 
software modules and databases are supplied 
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as part of a procurement, rather than being 
uniquely regenerated for each system and 


requiring software support unique to that 
software or database. 



Each Office Has Standard Software 
Development and 

Configuration Management Tools and 
Procedures. 


Std Sim Prog 


Org 

Figure 3. Standards Control Organization Can Have Several Offices at Different Sites Specializing in 
Software Covering Their Respective Technical Expertise 
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ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Navy’s Naval Air Warfare Center - 
Aircraft Division has designed and produced a 
mobile AH-1W Supercobra Aircrew Procedures 
Trainer prototype using Commercial Off-The- 
Shelf (COTS) products. The prototype is 
deployable by air, land or sea and is equipped 
with the Distributed Interactive Simulation (DIS) 
gateway for networking. The program 
demonstrates that COTS technology can, for a 
low price, produce high fidelity portable training 
systems that can re-use even very complex 
existing software packages. This paper presents 
a summary of the design and construction 
process that resulted in a successful blending of 
existing software and new technology hardware, 
and comes to conclusions that are applicable to 
many existing training needs. 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


DIS 

COTS 

NAWC/AD 

MFS 

WST 

OFT 

IOS 


Distributed Interactive Simulation 
Commercial Off-The-Shelf 
U.S. Navy’s Naval Air Warfare 
Center - Aircraft Division 
Manned Flight Simulator Facility 
Weapons System Trainer 
Operational Flight Trainer 
Instructor-Operator Station 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


The reality of the “New World Order’’ for 
most military organizations following the 
transformation of the Soviet Union is an era of 
declining resources and funding as the perceived 
threats decline. 

In military aviation this often translates 
into more and more reliance on simulation 
equipment for training and a movement away 


from the use of actual flight hardware and flight 
hours. 

Modern technology has produced the 
“Weapons Systems Trainer” or the “Operational 
Flight Trainer” in the U.S. Department Of 
Defense as an answer to the added requirements 
placed upon simulation in training. OFTs are 
being used as a substitute for actual aircraft flight 
instruction for basic flight training. This is an 
expansion of the role of simulation in military 
training beyond the use primarily for emergency 
procedures training that was common only a few 
years ago. WSTs are used for basic flight 
training, but are also designed to do the 
additional functions required to train the student, 
or re-fresh the veteran, in delivering accurately 
the large amounts of ordnance carried by today’s 
attack aircraft. WSTs have supplanted the actual 
live firing of modern, expensive, weapons to the 
extent that many pilots who have not flown in 
combat may have never fired one of the more 
exotic weapons that they are expected to be able 
to use in combat, or at best are allowed to fire 
one or two such weapons a year. 

Modern WSTs and OFTs do a good job 
of training modern pilots for the threats and 
scenarios that they may meet in a still-hostile 
world, but they share one flaw that has become 
more apparent to air crews and training systems 
personnel alike: a fixed site availability. Current 
WSTs and OFTs are large, building sized 
devices, often requiring dozens of support staff 
and technical crew members to ensure daily 
availability. 

One of the lessons learned from the recent 
Gulf War was that the use of WSTs and OFTs 
for large amounts of ordnance training assumes 
that conflicts will rapidly develop and forces 
would be committed directly from their training 
areas to combat. Months of waiting for the order 
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to engage were not planned, and forces waiting 
in the desert were neither able to return to the 
squadron’s fixed site WSTs nor expend ordnance 
for refresher training purposes. The need for a 
high fidelity deployable procedures trainer for 
squadrons deployed away from fixed site WSTs 
was recognized. 

DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 

In November of 1992 the Naval Air 
Systems Command, Code PMA-2052L tasked 
the Manned Right Simulator Facility (MFS) of 
NAWC/AD to develop designs for two 
deployable AH-1W Marine Supercobra aircrew 
procedure prototype trainers (APTs). There were 
to be two prototypes designed, one to meet the 
training needs of the active duty Fleet Marine 
Force and one tailored to the needs of the 
Reserve squadrons. The major differences 
between the two devices were the second device 
would have a functioning optical sight unit for 
use in weapons delivery procedures training. The 
base requirements for the systems were set such 
that the devices would: 

• use existing software whenever possible 

• use COTS equipment whenever practical 

• be usable within the existing MFS facility 

• be deployable by air, land or sea 

• be capable of operation within one day of 
deployment to a new location 

• be capable of operation by a single pilot 
without leaving the crewstation area 

• be capable of operation using portable power 
supplies 

• be capable of non visual, or visual system 
based training. 

• use actual aircraft equipment or current WST 
parts whenever practical 

• incorporate all current fleet modifications to 
the aircraft, including the new Tactical 
Navigation System. 

• be capable of training all procedures, both 
normal and emergency, found in the 
NATOPS. 

• be required to perform limited weapons 
scoring functions 

• be night vision equipment compatible 

In addition, the prototypes were to be 
ready for deployment testing no later than 30 
months after project start. 

Once construction of the prototype 
devices is complete, the devices are to be 


deployed to training command sites for use and 
evaluation by the training squadrons. After use 
by the training commands, comments and 
suggested design changes will be made to the 
technical specifications of the device. A 
production decision for follow-on devices will 
then be considered. 

METHODOLOGY 

The MFS facility is a high technology 
Navy organization composed jointly of the Strike 
Aircraft Test Directorate and the Systems 
Engineering Test Directorate of NAWC/AD. 
MFS was selected for the prototype construction 
because the unique nature of the facility and the 
type of simulation work done there could 
translate directly into the AH-1W APT project. 

The MFS facility has long been involved 
with modular simulation systems, and supports 
over 10 high fidelity aircraft simulation programs 
with a 40 foot dome and a six degree of freedom 
motion base station as the primary work stations 
with the use of modular, mobile cockpits. These 
cockpits are configured to be able to move from 
one cockpit station to any of the other three 
cockpit stations and become fully operational 
within a half hour. The projects are as diverse as 
the V-22, F/A-18E/F and the X-31. MFS 
therefore had experience in building cockpits that 
were essentially self-contained. The modular 
software structure in use at the facility could also 
re-use, with some modification required, the 
existing AH-1W WST tactical, aerodynamic, 
control, propulsion and other related software. 

A key element in the MFS design of 
simulation software architecture is the use of a 
common memory area, shared among all the 
laboratories’ machines. This device, called the 
multiport memory, allows any computer system 
on the cluster, whether it be a host processor, 
visual image generator, or a specialized piece of 
hardware, to share information at 800 kilobytes 
per second. The use of such a shared memory 
directly benefits the Cobra APT, by allowing the 
MFS software to work as designed, and to allow 
the DIS network equipment access to the 
information required. 

The approach taken by the design team 
was to use existing assets of the Navy whenever 
possible, to minimize cost and unique items in 
the design. This design ideal was followed even 
when more attractive, but higher cost and more 
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complex, solutions to design problems were 
found. Examples of areas where more costly 
solutions could have provided increased fidelity 
are the control loading system and the cockpit 
canopies structural design. 

BASIC DESIGN OVERVIEW 

The design team quickly decided to base 
the AH-1W APT prototype on existing aircraft 
crewstation fuselage sections, which are available 
in large numbers. The fuselage section containing 
the crew stations, or “cockpit” was to house all 
equipment required to operate the fully functional 
APT with the exception of the power 
conditioning equipment and the visual image 
generation system. 

The system was designed to fit within a 
mobile unit complex consisting of three standard 
mobile units with minor modifications. These 
units house the deployed system. In addition, 
these three units serve as the shipping containers 
when the device is being transported. The device 
design called for a three channel visual system 
for the first device, and a four channel visual 
system for the second device. The final system 
design layout is show in Figure 1. 



FIGURE 1 

System Design Layout 
COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE 


The computer system chosen for the APT 
was the Digital Equipment Corporation’s 
VaxStation Model 4000-90, with the VMS 
operating system. The MFS has had extensive 
experience with this type of system in past years. 


and the modular software systems developed 
there operate best with this environment. The 
DEC Model 90 has a Linpack Single Precision 
rating of 12.91 million floating operations per 
second (MFLOPS). This rating compares to the 
current host machines of the AH-1W WST’s 1.8 
MFLOP rating. To allow large amounts of space 
for future expansion in input/output 
requirements, it was decided that two Model 90s 
with BIT3 Corporation’s Turbochannel to VME 
adapters would be used as the host machines for 
each APT. A shared VME backplane serves as 
the common Input/Output system for the APT 
and as the path to the shared memory. One of the 
BIT3 VME adapters contains a daughter card 
populated with 2 megabytes of shared memory. 
The majority of accesses are performed by the 
airframe VAX, so its BIT3 VME card hosts the 
shared memory. This minimizes VME bus 
utilization. A FORCE 68040 VME Single Board 
Computer (SBC) is used to process DIS protocol 
data units and is also located in the VME chassis. 
The SBC DIS software utilizes one megabyte of 
the shared memory to communicate with the 
visual system software. 

One machine was dedicated to the 
airframe model and visual system 
communications, and the other machine would 
perform the avionics and instructor/operator 
functions. The airframe directly accesses the 
stick and collective analog to digital converter to 
minimize transport delay. In addition, the 
machines were equipped with Military Standard 
1553 Bus interfaces for communication with 
actual aircraft hardware. The basic host system 
architecture is shown in Figure 2. 



FIGURE 2 

Host Computer Software Architecture 
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The Model 90s measure 40x20x60 
Centimeters and weigh less that 75 kilograms 
each and mount in standard computer racks 
located at the rear of the cockpit. This can be 
compared to the room full of computers required 
to run the same software for the existing WSTs. 

Full system testing revealed that the 
computer system operated with a 30 percent 
minimum reserve of computational power on 
each machine that gives the system growth 
potential as the airframe and avionics models 
become more complex in the future. The Fleet 
Project Team pilots greatly preferred a 60 Hz 
visual image to a 30 Hz visual image, although 
not due to transport delay. Their main objection 
to the 30 Hz visual image was the jitter that is 
visible at high velocity and low altitude. A 75 
millisecond average transport delay is achieved 
with the visual system running the 60 Hz Yuma 
database and the airframe running at 60 Hz. A 
simulation with less extensive input/output 
requirements, such as an Instrument Flight 
Trainer or Part Task Trainer would perform very 
well on a single machine. Complete usage of 
each system is given in Table 1.0. 


CPU NUMBER 1 

PERCENTAGE 

Cockpit Input/Output 

11% 

Avionics Models 

31% 

Weapons Models 

17% 

IOS 

10% 

TOTAL USED CPU 1 

69% 



CPU NUMBER 2 

PERCENTAGE 

Stick Interface 

1% 

AH-1W Airframe 

37% 

Visual with DIS 

33% 

TOTAL USED CPU 2 

71% 


TABLE 1.0 

Host Computer System Usage 
MECHANICAL DESIGN 


The APT is based on the forward 
fuselage section of an existing Cobra aircraft. For 
the two prototypes one fuselage section was a 
“T” model aircraft, and one section was taken 
from an aircraft that had been modified to a “T” 
to “W” model conversion demonstrator. In both 
cases the modifications required were similar. 

The cockpit sections are mounted on a 
lifting device equipped base frame to provide 
stability and structural strength. The cockpit and 


frame are designed to meet a 2.5 load factor with 
a 50% safety margin. The base frame is equipped 
with castoring wheels and hard points for 
mounting and transportation. The device is 
equipped with standard computer mounting racks 
on the aft end, and existing fuel and transmission 
housing spaces are used also for equipment 
housing. 

For cooling the crewstations, the 
windscreen material of the cockpit was removed, 
leaving only a three inch section of the material 
around the canopy supports for structural 
strength. This configuration removed the 
requirement to rebuild completely the canopy 
support rails of the cockpit section, saving 
considerable cost and time, but left the cockpit 
with an altered visual perspective from the design 
eye points. The cockpit is shown in Figure 3. 



FIGURE 3 

Cobra APT Crewstation 


CONTROL LOADING SYSTEM 

The MFS uses digital electric control 
loading equipment for reproducing the force-feel 
systems of the aircraft for the aircrew. Due to the 
complexity and cost of such systems, the first 
Cobra APT was designed without such a control 
loading system. It was decided instead to use the 
existing aircraft control linkages and force-feel 
cartridges for pilot feedback. The only additions 
to the system found in the aircraft would be 
upgraded position sensors for measuring stick 
displacements and the addition of magnetic 
particle brakes into the system to provide a 
method of sharply increasing the force gradients 
on the system to replicate a hydraulic system 
failure condition. 
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The design team allowed the possibility 
of installing electronic control loaders into the 
second APT if the design was inadequate in the 
first prototype. One of the design aircraft force 
per displacement curves is shown plotted against 
the APT’s same force per displacement curve in 
Figure 4, and a dynamic response is given in 
Figure 5. 

Based on this information, and with pilot 
comments, it was decided that the simple design 
system would be used for all the systems in the 
project. 



FIGURE 4 

Actual vs. Simulated Static Forces 



Time (sec) 


FIGURE 5 

Actual vs. Simulated Dynamic responses 
VISUAL SYSTEM 

The requirements for the APT visual 
image generation systems were: 


• small physical size 

• textured visual scenes 

• ability to use existing WST databases 

• low cost per channel 

• able to produce night vision device imagery. 

The system selected was the Evans and 
Sutherland ESIG-2000 image generation system, 
which fulfilled all the above requirements. In 
addition, the system is capable of 60 Hz 
operation for minimal transport delay, laser range 
finding, and up to 63 moving models. This 
system is capable of using areas of the visual 
databases developed for the WSTs. 

For the visual display, the design is 
constrained by the interior height of the standard 
mobile units. Floor to ceiling height is only 2.0 
meters at the lowest points. This effectively ruled 
out many types of COTS visual system display 
devices. Three types of display presentations 
were designed and presented to a group of 
training command pilots. These configurations 
used either large rear-projection cabinet type 
displays or a combination of this type display 
with large front projection screens. For all the 
configurations, a single rear projected display 
was used directly in front of the cockpit. This 
display was configured as shown in figure 6. 
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FIGURE 6 


Forward Display Field of View 

This front display provides an 18.4° vertical 
field of view, with 9.4° of view up from the 
horizon and 9.0° field of view below the horizon, 
with a 24.3° horizontal field of view. Various 
other configurations were tested to achieve the 
most training value through the placement of the 
other two display “windows.” 

In all cases the display devices were required 
to be usable with night vision equipment. There 
were two types of displays considered. One was 
a large floor-standing rear-projected screen 
device (show in profile in Figure 6). The other 
was a low-gain front projected screen, 
illuminated with high quality projectors mounted 
vertically on the sides of the cockpit section. 
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The display configurations are shown in 
Figures 7-9. 



FIGURE 7 


Configuration I 



FIGURE 8 
Configuration II 

The three different configurations are described 
below: 

I: Two rear projected screens flanking the 
center screen. 

D: One rear projected screen located 90 degrees 
to the left of the pilot position, and one front 
projected screen to the right of the cockpit. 

Ill: Two front projected displays positioned to 
the left and right of the center display. 



FIGURE 9 
Configuration III 

The configurations were evaluated during 
flight conditions ranging from low in-ground- 
effect hovering flight to rapid flight profiles 
including rapid stops and radical turns. Finally, 
the display configurations were evaluated using 
night vision equipment. The configurations were 
rated on a scale of 1 (best) 2 (acceptable) and 3 
(unacceptable). The results, and the categories of 
evaluation are given in Table 2. 


Display 

Type 

Field of 
View 

Night 

Vision 

Cue 

Sensing 

I 

3 

1 

1 

II 

2 

3 

2 

m 

1 

2 

2 


TABLE 2 

Rating of Display Options 

It can be seen that configuration I, even 
though it gave the best image and clarity during 
both normal and night operations, was found not 
to be acceptable due to field of view limitations. 
The aircrew would loose horizon references 
during rapid accelerations and stops due to the 
limited vertical field of view. Configuration II 
was not acceptable due to the large differences in 
the distance between the front and left display 
devices. This required the night vision gear used 
to be re-focused each time the pilot shifted his 
vision from the front to the left. Configuration III 
produced acceptable results for both cue sensing 
and night vision work, with the best field of view 
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of all the options, and was chosen for the final 
configuration (Figure 1). This provides side 
fields of view (FOV) of 8.4° up FOV, 26° down 
FOV, and 45.7° horizontal FOV. This results in 
a total of 115.6° horizontal FOV. 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM DESIGN 

One of the requirements of the design 
was to employ as many actual aircraft 
components as possible, including the actual 
aircraft computational resources, often referred to 
as “black boxes”. This can be more expensive 
during the construction phase of such a program, 
but the maintenance cost over the life of the 
system is lowered. Personnel do not have to be 
dedicated to maintaining and upgrading any 
software emulation required in the simulator. In 
addition, the current military supply system 
serves as a repair and replacement system, as 
opposed to being forced to create a supply 
system for simulator unique devices. 

In the APT the actual Heads-Up-Display 
(HUD), the HUD display generator, weapons 
system control devices, radar warning indicators 
and interface control units were used, including 
the displays and keypads for the new Tactical 
Navigation System. The HUD required 
modification to allow the optics to focus on the 
center display screen, but otherwise all the 
equipment is unmodified. 

For the majority of the static pressure and 
oil pressure driven instruments of the pilot and 
weapons operators consoles, it was possible to 
use the same equipment as was designed and 
constructed for the WST. This allowed, again, 
the use of equipment for which a repair and 
supply system already existed. The only custom 
created circuit cards needed in the entire device 
are to stimulate the Radar Warning Receiver 
Display and the Tacan input of the new Tactical 
Navigation System. 

The entire system operates on one 100 
ampere 120/208 Volt, 3 phase 60 Hz external 
power supply. The mobile unit complex cooling 
and heating equipment requires two additional 
such lines. This amount of power is capable of 
being generated by several U.S. Military 
standard mobile generators. The APT mobile 
units contain power conditioning and power 
interruption protection equipment to allow 


operation and protection to the system from any 
quality of power supply. 
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Figure 10 

Placement of Equipment in Cockpit 
Rear View 


Aircraft Equipment 



Figure 11 

Placement of Equipment in Cockpit 
Side View 

Figure’s 10 and 11 show the placement 
of all the equipment required to run the fully 
functional simulation, exclusive of the visual 
image generation equipment, embedded within 
the cockpit. 

INSTRUCTOR/OPERATOR SYSTEM 

One of the requirements for the system 
was that it would be operable by an instructor 
with: two pilots, two pilots alone, or a single 
pilot. This requirement resulted in an X Window 
menu driven Instructor/Operator System (IOS) 
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design that contains enough flexibility to meet all 
the training requirements of the APT. 

From the IOS menu the user can select 
several displays to monitor the progress of 
training. Features include; on-line real-time 
checklists for the situation encountered that 
monitor the steps taken and record the mistakes 
(if any) made, point and select stores for 
scenario development, computer generated 
approach maps with real-time position of the 
aircraft, and a student data log book of APT time 
used. 

Several of the IOS’s features exist to 
allow pilots to use the APT alone or with another 
aircrew. Malfunctions are selected and set to 
occur randomly during the duration of the 
scenario during single user operation. The IOS 
menus can be accessed from the crewstations 
without having to exit the cockpit. The crew has 
a cursor positioning device with buttons mounted 
just outside the cockpit, within easy reach. 
Pressing a button freezes the simulation session 
and places the IOS menus on the large center 
screen.* The crew can then use the trackball and 
buttons to manipulate the IOS just as if they were 
seated in front of it. Exiting the IOS screens 
resumes the simulation from the frozen state. 
Many such features allow a pilot to enter the 
device, select a training scenario, execute the 
scenario, review his or her performance on the 
checklists and log the time. 


NETWORKING 

To make the system as flexible as 
possible, the design team decided to make the 
system compatible with the protocols of the DIS 
network. The DIS network is a system of 
standard information packages that is passed 
between systems to allow the systems to interact 
with one another. The APT is equipped with the 
necessary equipment to connect to the DIS 
network. 

The system architecture of the APT 
allowed easy incorporation of the DIS system. 
The common data area contained all the 
information required by the DIS packets, and the 
Model 90 host computers are capable of 
producing the packets for the interface hardware 
with ease. The DIS capabilities of the system 

* U.S. Patent Pending 


were demonstrated during the 
Interservice/Interagency Training and Equipment 
Conference at Orlando, Florida, USA in early 
December 1993 and again in May 1994 at 
Quantico Virginia. 


SYSTEM TESTING AND RESULTS 

The APT has been undergoing systems 
testing at the MFS facility since September 1993, 
and is scheduled for delivery for fleet training 
squadron evaluation in June 1994. Before 
delivery, the system will have undergone a series 
of exhaustive testing, to prove that in every case 
of similar training scenarios the behavior of the 
device matches that of the WST. The testing 
document is based on the exhaustive testing 
procedures document that was prepared for the 
acceptance testing of the WST. The APT is 
expected to match the behavior of the WST 
simulation systems in all areas that have 
commonalty. A sample time-history test case is 
given in Figure 12. This figure shows the 
response of the APT to a step input compared to 
the response generated by the WST to the same 
input. This type of testing ensures that the device 
will act as a complement to the existing training 
systems and will not provide negative training to 
fleet users. 

WST APT 
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Figure 12 

Time History Matching 
WST Vs APT 

FUTURE PLANS 

The Cobra APT will be on-site at Camp 
Pendleton, USA from June 1994 to February 
1995. The second device, which incorporates a 
fourth channel of visual and weapons scoring. 
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will be deployed in September of 1995 at a new 
Reserve squadron site that has yet to be 
determined. Once user comments and reliability 
and maintainability data have been gathered, the 
production of multiple copies of the prototype 
will be accomplished through open competition 
using the extensive documentation created by the 
design and build team. 

Incorporation of a full blade element 
model is underway at the MFS facility to increase 
the fidelity of the aerodynamic models. Planned 
equipment upgrades to the aircraft are being 
designed for incorporation into the APT devices 
so that the APTs will continue to match fleet 
configurations. 

The Night Targeting System (NTS) will 
be incorporated into the second prototype. This 
will place greater processing requirements on the 
visual and computational components of the 
APT. The capability of the ESIG-2000 to 
produce acceptable FLIR displays, the Digital 
Equipment Corporation Alpha RISC technology, 
and a host based DIS software package written in 
Ada will be evaluated. 

In addition, the upgrades designed for the 
APT’s will serve as a prototype design for the 
inclusion of the fleet upgrades into the WSTs. 
This is possible due to the similarities of the 
systems in hardware and software. The 
integration design of the new Tactical Navigation 
System hardware into the APT has already been 
delivered to the training command for 
incorporation into the WST. In this fashion, 
upgrades to the large fleet trainers can be 
accomplished in shorter amounts of time, given 
that the system will already have been 
“debugged” on the smaller devices. 


CONCLUSIONS 

-New super microcomputers have 
allowed modern training devices to divorce 
themselves from the traditional large cold room 
with banks of computers traditionally associated 
with large training devices. Even when a training 
device requires interfaces with actual aircraft 
equipment or a system of other networked 
devices, the total system can be made very small. 
With the exception of the shipping and shelters 
for the APT, the crewstations themselves are the 
largest portion of the device. 


-Software from existing training devices 
can be re-used at low cost to spawn small, 
portable devices. The only system used for large 
WST and OFT type trainers that is not currently 
available within the cost and size constraints are 
motion systems, which are not used for many 
fixed wing applications. 

-Large future savings can be generated 
for new training systems if pre-construction 
consideration is given to re-use of software and 
hardware between fixed site and mobile trainers. 

-The new generation of low cost, small 
footprint visual systems can meet almost any 
training and physical space requirements and still 
provide good cueing and training features. 

-The use of a common shared data pool 
in software systems allows access by a wide 
range of devices, allowing easy upgrades and 
additions to systems. The Cobra APT uses its 
shared memory to interact with the DIS network, 
the visual system, and the other host computers. 

-Small APT type systems can be used to 
prototype upgrades for existing fleet trainers. 

-The Cobra APT required no new 
inventions or major productions of new 
equipment. Instead, the program designers 
simply used existing technology, software, and 
COTS equipment to produce a rugged, easily 
maintained and replicated device to create a 
useful, user friendly and mobile training device. 
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Abstract 


The U. S. Naval Test Pilot School (USNTPS) trains pilots, flight officers and 
engineers in the technical and managerial skills necessary to conduct aircraft and 
airborne systems test and evaluation. An integral part of this training is the use 
of ground and in-flight simulators to demonstrate the effects of varying aircraft 
flying qualities parameters. The USNTPS has developed specialized simulation 
facilities to meet the unique training requirements. This paper describes the 
development of a Variable Stability and Control (VSC) system installed in an SH-60B 
helicopter as a specialized training aid for use at the USNTPS. The development of 
the VSC system is traced from requirements through syllabus introduction. 


Introduction 

The U. S. Naval Test Pilot School, 
at NAS Patuxent River, Maryland, is a 
Directorate of the Flight Test and 
Engineering Group (FTEG), Naval Air 
Warfare Center Aircraft Division. (The 
FTEG was formerly the Naval Air Test 
Center.) The FTEG is responsible for 
conducting test and evaluation of 
aircraft, systems, components, and 
related equipment. In support of this 
mission the USNTPS trains test pilots, 
test flight officers, and test project 
engineers to conduct these evaluations. 
Graduates are involved in important 
decision-making processes regarding 
future aircraft and airborne systems 
acquisitions and upgrades. 

Overview of Curricula 

Instructional Approach 

The instruction at the USNTPS is 
comprised of classroom lectures, 
briefings, simulation and flight test 
exercises. The test pilot applicant is 
a highly motivated and experienced 
aviator with a B.S. degree and many 
times an M.S. degree in engineering, 
mathematics or the physical sciences. 
The relatively short time span of 11- 
months necessitates a unique 
instructional approach. The instruction 
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is aimed at improving analytical flying 
skills, developing analytical writing 
ability, and expanding aircraft and 
mission knowledge through increased 
exposure to a wide variety of aircraft 
and systems types. These principles are 
basic to the course of instruction and 
have guided the design of the 
integrated academic, flight and report 
curricula at the school. 

Curricula 

The course of instruction offers 
three separate curricula: fixed wing, 
rotary wing, and airborne systems. 
Although common in many respects, each 
curriculum contains specialized 
academic courses and flight test 
exercises. 

Academic _mptructign 

Two to four hours a day are devoted to 
formal academic instruction with a total of 
approximately 480 classroom hours. The 
academic courses are tailored to provide the 
student with the required technical background 
to support the flight projects. The academic 
courses are categorized as engineering, 
aircraft performance, aircraft flying 
qualities, airborne systems, and other 
specialized subjects. 

The use of the VSC system is most 
revelant to the flying qualities 
courses which address both fixed wing 
and rotary wing stability and control. 
In these courses, the basic governing 
equations of motion are derived and 


This paper is declared a work of the U. S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United Stales. 
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then used to interpret the various 
flight test methods. The synergistic 
effects of control system, cockpit 
displays, and visual cueing are 
discussed and demonstrated. 


Flight Instruction and Reports 

Each student completes 40 to 50 
flight projects that include test 
planning, project flying, and reporting 
of test results. In each exercise, the 
technical background developed in the 
classroom is applied to flight 
exercises where the student is charged 
with documenting the characteristics of 
the aircraft or system in an 
engineering sense and with evaluating 
it qualitatively to determine the 
potential of satisfying operational 
requirements. On each exercise, 
engineering data are obtained and 
processed into an acceptable form for 
inclusion in the technical report. 

These data, along with qualitative 
evaluations pertaining to items of 
mission relation, are the basis for the 
final report. 

Aircraft 

The flight program is supported by a 
stable of 38 USNTPS aircraft,currently 
including F-18, T-2, T-38, U-21, U-l, 
U-6, UH-60, SH-60, H-58, OH-6 and the 
X-26 glider. During the course, all 
pilots will fly 12-14 different types 
of aircraft. In addition, variable 
stability and control (VSC) aircraft 
are employed to demonstrate to each 
student the wide variety of parameters 
that affect handling qualities. 
Currently employed VSC aircraft are the 
Calspan Corporation Learjet Model 24, 
USAF NT-33 aircraft, and the USNTPS 
NSH-60B helicopter. The T-33 is soon to 
be replaced by the Variable stability 
In-flight Simulator Test Aircraft 
(VISTA) F-16. 

The Use of Simulation at USNTPS 
General 

The USNTPS has developed specialized 
ground and airborne simulation 
facilities to meet the school's unique 
training requirements. In-flight and 
ground based simulators are used to 
teach flying qualities and control 
system characteristics. A primary 
objective of the flying qualities 
instruction is to demonstrate the 


effects of each of the elements of the 
pilot-vehicle system illustrated in 
figure 1. The simulator typically uses 
a control system loader to vary the 
desired feel system characteristics 
such as breakout, friction, and spring 
gradient. A variable display system is 
used to present a range of display 
formats and show the effects of display 
dynamics. 

Use of Ground-Based Simulation 

Ground-based simulation has been 
employed as a training aid at the 
USNTPS since 1969 1 . The role of USNTPS 
ground-based simulation is similar to 
the in-flight simulation. The 
advantages of ground based simulation 
include: more controlled conditions, 
increased availability, use for 
demonstration and practice of 
conditions that would be unsafe for in¬ 
flight simulation, lower cost to 
procure and operate, and an effective 
way to prototype in-flight VSC 
exercises. 

Unfortunately the results from 
handling qualities tests conducted in 
ground simulators are often misleading 
due to distortions caused by the 
limited visual and motion systems. One 
objective of using both ground and 
inflight simulation is to demonstrate 
the limits of evaluations conducted in 
ground simulators. The increased use of 
ground based simulation in RDT&E 
requires that the test team understand 
these limitations and the utility of 
ground base simulations. The exposure 
of the USNTPS student to a range of 
ground and inflight simulators provides 
the background necessary to fully 
utilize simulators as a T&E tool. 

The use of ground-based simulation 
represents an important step in the 
systematic progression from the 
concepts presented in the classroom to 
the real world environment where the 
flight tests are performed. The high 
fidelity Manned Flight Simulator at the 
NAVAIRWARCENACDIV and the low cost 
USNTPS simulators provide the 
facilities necessary for effective 
training of the test pilot and flight 
test engineer. 

Because of these relative advantages 
and limitations, the ground-based 
simulation role is viewed as being 
complimentary to in-flight simulation 
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and is being actively pursued along 
with the in-flight simulation. 

In-Flight Simulation Via a, VSC System 

In-flight simulation has been used 
as a teaching tool at USNTPS since the 
introduction of the B-26 VSC aircraft 
in 1960. The unique role of the VSC 
aircraft programs has been to provide 
flying laboratories in which the 
student evaluator can relate the 
engineering parameters of aircraft 
stability and control to their effect 
on the flying qualities of the 
aircraft. With the VSC aircraft, the 
evaluator can be exposed to a wide 
range of flying qualities in realistic 
mission related airborne tasks. 

In-flight simulators are implemented 
via a VSC system which is a 
modification of the flight control 
system that allows in-flight variation 
of the flying qualities of the host 
aircraft. The major elements of the 
pilot closed loop system are the pilot, 
display system, feel system, aircraft, 
sensors, VSC computers, and servo 
actuators (figure 1). 

VSC Operating Modes 

VSC operating modes are typically 
categorized as "response feedback" 
or "model following". These modes 
are described below. 

Response Feedback VSC - In this mode 
the VSC system parameters controlled 
are the feedback, feedfoward, and 
shaping parameters. The VSC 
parameters are closely related to 
aircraft stability derivatives. The 
aircraft modal characteristics would 
typically vary with flight 
conditions. 

Model Following - In this mode the 
VSC system parameters are model 
parameters such as frequency or 
damping ratio. The pilot's control 
input drives a VSC math model and 
the VSC system then attempts to 
drive the VSC aircraft to follow the 
math model response. In this mode 
the aircraft response 
characteristics tend to be invariant 
with aircraft configuration and 
flight conditions. 


Sflfi— VSC in Curriculum 

A chronology of the significant VSC 
system milestones at USNTPS is 

1960 - First VSC syllabus flights 
in B-26 

1972 - VSC NCH-46 introduced 
1974 - VSC NT-33A introduced 
1981 - VSC Learjet model 24 introduced 

1981 - VSC X-22A V/STOL introduced 

1982 - VSC NCH-46 modernization 

program completed 

1987 - Helo VSC replacement program 
initiated 

The variable stability flight 
program consists of a series of 
coordinated classroom lectures, ground- 
based simulations, preflight briefs and 
flight demonstrations. The flights are 
spaced throughout the school year and 
address topics such as basic aircraft 
dynamics, test techniques, advanced 
flight control systems, and handling 
quality evaluations. The flights build 
on the concepts introduced in the 
academic courses and enhance the 
ability of the prospective test pilot 
to make handling quality evaluations. 

In addition, flight experience is 
expanded by showing the evaluation 
pilot a variety of unusual and 
undesirable aircraft characteristics. 
These flights have proven to be 
extremely valuable as a tool to teach 
the fundamentals of analysis and 
correction of flight control system 
deficiencies. 

During the 11-month program, each 
pilot participates in five VSC training 
flights. The engineer and flight 
officer receive up to three VSC 
flights. All of the VSC flight and 
associated lectures, except the VSC 
NSH-60B, are conducted by Calspan. The 
annual syllabus use of VSC aircraft at 
the USNTPS is approximately 200 
flights for the VSC Learjet and 45 
flights for the NT-33A. The projected 
annual utilization of the NSH-60B in 
the VSC training role is approximately 
50 flights. A summary of the VSC 
flights for the Rotary Wing curriculum 
are summarized below. 


The response feedback mode is used in 
all of the current USNTPS applications. 
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Rotary Wing VSC Flights 


Flight 

Aircraft 

Subject 

1 

Learjet 

Long Stab Demo 

2 

Learjet 

Lat-Dir Demo 

3 

Learjet 

S&C Review 

4 

NT-33A 

Advanced Flight 
Controls Demo 

5 

NSH-60B 

Lat FQ Demo 

6 

NSH-60B 

Response Types 
& Coupling 

NSH- 

60B VSC 

Program_Overview 


Background 

A program was initiated in 1987 to 
replace the CH-46 VSC aircraft 2 . A 
chronology of significant prograin 
milestone is 

1987 - NCH-46 replacement program 

initiated 

1988 - VSC NCH-46 returned to the 

fleet 

05/91 - VSC requirements established - 

Statement of Work (SOW) 

12/91 - VSC SH-60 contract awarded 
06/91 - SH-60B delivered to contractor 
10/91 - Ground test 
10/91 - Phase I flight test 
11/91 - A/C ferried to USNTPS 
01/92 - Phase II flight test starts 
09/93 - Interim VSC flight exercise 
06/94 - VSC I for USNTPS Class 106 
08/94 - VSC II for USNTPS Class 106 

Engineering and syllabus development 
tests for a third VSC exercise are 
scheduled for 1994. 

Airframe Selection 

The selection of the H-60 series 
helicopter as the host VSC aircraft was 
based on aircraft availability, 
supportability at the USNTPS, and the 
demonstrated SAS authority and 
bandwidth. A review of existing flight 
test data, analysis, and manned 
simulation test, indicated that the 
approximate ± 10% SAS authority would 
provide adequate angular acceleration 
for a VSC system in the roll and pitch 
axes, and marginal angular acceleration 
in the yaw axis. In June of 1992 an SH- 
60B aircraft BuNo 162974 was 
transferred to the USNTPS for the VSC 
system installation. 


—Aircraft_ Description 

The NSH-60B is a single piloted, 
single main rotor, twin-engine 
helicopter manufactured by Sikorsky 
Aircraft. The main rotor system 
consists of a fully articulated, four- 
bladed rotor with a hinge offset of 
4.7%. The tail rotor, mounted on the 
starboard side, is a four-bladed, 
tractor type, canted 20 degrees from 
the vertical. The side-by-side cockpit 
has dual conventional flight controls. 
The hydraulically boosted and 
irreversible flight controls 
incorporate mechanical mixing to 
minimize inherent control coupling. An 
AFCS is incorporated to assist the 
pilot in maneuvering and controlling 
the aircraft. The AFCS is composed of 
three major subsystems: the Stability 
Augmentation System (SAS), Stabilator 
System, and Digital Automatic Flight 
Control System (DAFCS). The aircraft 
maximum gross weight is 21,700 pounds. 
The sonobuoy launcher, spectrum 
analyzer, and other mission avionics 
equipment have been removed. A flight 
test instrumentation system and the VSC 
system have been installed. The 
aircraft can be reconfigured by 
removing the VSC kit so that mission 
avionics such as the Radar or Doppler 
TACNAV, and multipurpose display can be 
re-installed. 

Instrumentation 

The VSC Helicopter is equipped with 
a MARS 2000 wide band airborne 
recorder, a PCM encoder and associated 
pre-conditioning filters. Up to 48 
channels of analog data at 85 samples 
per second may be recorded with 12 bit 
resolution. 

Helicopter VSC Requirements 

The USNTPS VSC basic program 
requirements were to replace the 
function of the NCH-46 VSC and, where 
feasible, upgrade the school's 
helicopter in-flight simulation 
capability. An assumption was that the 
rotary wing student would continue to 
use the Learjet, T-33, and ground base 
simulator and that the VSC would be 
primarily used in the hover. 

The VSC system will allow the 
demonstration of the effects of varying 
stability and control parameters about 
the pitch, roll and yaw axes. The 
response feedback method was specified 
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based on its successful use in the CH- 
46 and other USNTPS VSC applications. 
Other significant SOW requirements 
included: 

• Maximum use of host aircraft 
sensors and actuators 

• Notch filters for specified 
sensor signals 

• First order lead/lag in signal 
flow paths 

• A safety trip system (method not 
specified) 

• Ability to change VSC configuration 
within 30 sec. 

• VSC data bus 

• Servo command bus 

• Selected inter-axis coupling 

• VSC in kit form 

• Test plan for ground and flight 
test 

• Frequency response test for SAS 
actuators 

VSC Implementation 

The design fabrication and 
installation of a VSC in an SH-60B was 
contracted in 1991. The host aircraft 
was delivered to Calspan in June of 
that year. The Calspan approach 3 for 
this design was to use an adaptation of 
the proven Learjet VSC system. 

The VSC hardware installed includes: 

• VSC Control Panels 

• VSC Electronics Enclosures 

• SAS/VSC Relay Transfer Enclosure 

• 3-Axis Rate Gyro Package 

• Position Transducers 

There are no special provisions for 
varying the cockpit control feel 
characteristics. 

The NSH-60B VSC uses the existing 
ship's SAS actuators and attitude gyros 
sensors. Additional VSC sensors are 
control position transducers and VSC 
rate gyros. The various feedback 
signals are then shaped (first order 
lead-lag), amplified, and summed 
according to the programmed response 
and sent to the limited authority SAS 
series actuators. Sensor signals from 
one channel can be cross coupled to the 
other channels. 

VSC_ Operation 

When the VSC is engaged, inputs 
to the limited authority SAS 
actuators are transferred from the 


host aircraft flight control 
computers to the VSC computer via 
the SAS/VSC Relay Transfer. 

Typically the safety/instructor 
pilot occupies the left seat and the 
evaluator/student occupies the right 
seat. The VSC can be flown from 
either seat when the VSC is engaged. 

The VSC can be manually disengaged 
by either pilot if an unsafe 
condition is encountered. The VSC 
also has automatic safety trips that 
disengage the system. The trips are 
actuated when the difference between 
the commanded and actual actuator 
position is greater than a specified 
threshold (in volts), for a 
specified time. The specified values 
for the development program were 4 
volts ( 10 volts is full actuator 
throw) and 100 ms. When disengaged, 
control of the SAS actuators revert 
back to the host aircraft flight 
control system. The reversion is to 
either a SAS ON or SAS OFF aircraft 
depending on which mode was selected 
at engagement. 

The response-feedback flight 
control system is programmed through 
digital computer controls located in 
the cockpit. 

Configuration Control System 

The configuration control system 
(CCS) replaces the manually adjusted 
potentiometers used in the VSC NCH- 
46. The CCS allows up to 256 VSC 
configurations (sets of 64 VSC 
system gains) to be quickly set 
during flight or ground operation. 

Of these 256 configurations, 128 are 
permanent and the remaining 128 
temporary configurations can be 
defined and stored during normal 
flight or ground operation. 

VSC Flight _Test_Program 

Objectives and Scope 

Initial program objectives were to 
safely develop the maximum VSC gain 
envelope and then develop two syllabus 
exercises within this envelope. The two 
exercises would be similar in purpose 
to the NCH-46 VSC I and VSC II 
exercises previously used in the 
curriculum. 
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Tests were conducted during two 
phases. Phase I tests, acceptance and 
functional evaluation, were conducted 
at the Calspan flight test facility in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The Phase II tests, 
engineering and syllabus development, 
were conducted at NAWCAD, Patuxent 
River. 

Phase I test consisted of ground 
tests and 3 test flights totaling 6 
hours. Phase II of tests were conducted 
at Patuxent River consisted of 27 test 
flights totaling 50.6 flight hours. 

Phase I Teats 

The objective of the Phase I flights 
was to verify the basic functioning of 
the system and to make sure that the 
systems was performing correctly before 
returning to USNTPS. Specific tests 
objectives were to: 

• Verify airborne function of the 
system and fulfill contractual 
requirements for VSC System 
Acceptance 

• Evaluate the aircraft fault 
monitoring systems with VSC engaged 

• Verify safety trip system operation 
and adjust thresholds 

• Assess input signal quality and 
implement filters 

• Generate baseline open loop data 

• Initiate the gain increases 

• Monitor system performance to 
identify any tendencies toward 
high frequency instabilities 

Phase _ II Teats 

Follow on Phase II engineering 
development tests at Paxtuxent River 
were aimed at continuing Phase I 
objectives and incrementally increasing 
each gain to establish the gain 
envelope. Final refinements to the 
system such as signal conditioning and 
the trip system adjustments were made. 
After the VSC configuration was frozen, 
the last task was the development of 
two VSC exercises. 

Teat Envelope 

All tests were conducted within the 
NATOPS flight envelope for the SH-60B, 
as modified by the NAVAIR flight 
clearance. Hover tests were ground 
referenced and initially conducted at 
300 feet AGL, which is above the single 
engine H-V diagram for the test 
aircraft. As confidence in the VSC 


system was gained, the tests were 
conducted at lower altitudes where the 
visual cueing was adequate for 
precision hover tasks. A minimum 
altitude limit of 20 feet AGL was 
observed for all tests. 

Teat Methoda 

General flying qualities test 
methods and procedures were in 
accordance with USNTPS "Rotary Wing 
Stability and Control" Flight Test 
Manual 4 . A specialized test method was 
the frequency sweep which was used to 
generate the frequency response data. 
This data was used to determine the 
gain and phase margin of the system 
which was the primary method for 
tracking the stability of the VSC 
system/aircraft combination. 

Threat _ Analysis 

Preflight analysis was performed to 
determine potential "threat" modes of 
failure and general hazards. The 
contractor conducted a System Safety 
Hazard Analysis 5 and several threats 
were identified. The threats or hazards 
are classified into two groups: Group 1 
- threats or occurrences leading to a 
SAS actuator hardover; and Group 2 - 
threats or occurrences leading to an 
oscillatory behavior of the SAS 
actuator. 

Failures _ Leading _to_ Hardover 

This failure mode could be the 
result of a VSC system failure or an 
aperiodic divergent aircraft mode. 
The effects of this failure mode 
were considered to be acceptable 
based on review of Sikorsky's SAS 
hardover flight tests, and USNTPS 
staff evaluations of SAS hardovers 
in a NASA UH-60 simulation. The VSC 
induced hardovers are no more 
critical than production SAS 
hardovers, and are equivalent to 
flying the aircraft with the SAS 
off, with a one inch bias in the 
longitudinal or lateral cockpit 
control positions. This failure mode 
is considered safe as long as the 
aircraft is operated with at least 
two inches of cyclic control margin. 

Failures Leading to 
Oscillatory SAS Actuator 

Several oscillatory modes were 
considered to be threats because of 
the possibility of relatively small 
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(— 10%) oscillatory SAS actuator 
motion exciting large amplitude 
rotor or structural motions. The 
degree of threat was considered to 
be related to the frequency of the 
mode as compared to the bandwidth of 
the VSC system. If the frequency of 
the mode being considered was 
significantly higher than the 
bandwidth of the system, the 
potential threat of the VSC to 
interact with the mode to cause a 
instability was low. If however the 
frequency of the mode under 
consideration was equal to or less 
than the bandwidth of the VSC system 
(including actuators), then the 
possibility of an adverse 
interaction between the VSC and the 
mode was treated as a real threat. 

VSC System Bandwidth 

In order for the VSC system to 
contribute to an oscillatory failure 
mode a signal from the VSC sensor would 
have to pass through the sensor, VSC 
computer, and SAS actuator. The 
bandwidth of this system is primarily 
limited by the bandwidth of the VSC 
computer and the SAS actuator. 

The VSC computer bandwidth is 
determined by an analog lowpass second 
order filter with a bandwidth of 5 Hz. 
The filtering provided by the SAS 
actuator was determined by bench tests 
and verified during in-flight tests. 
These tests show that the SAS actuators 
can be modeled as fourth order with a 
bandwidth of approximately 5 Hz. 

The combined VSC computer and SAS 
actuator form an effective sixth order 
low pass filter with a bandwidth 
(conservative) of 5 Hz. This frequency 
served as a rough discriminator of 
which excitation or modal frequency 
would be considered a threat. 

Threat Modes 

Surveys of SH-60 airframe structural 
data, general rotor dynamics 
literature, and interviews with subject 
matter experts highlighted several 
modes which represented potential 
threats. These modes are: 

Lead-Lag Regressive - The rotor 
lead-lag regressive mode was 
identified 6 as a lightly damped 
mode that can couple with rigid body 


mode to produce an instability when 
an angular rate signal is fed back 
to the same axis rotor control (e.g. 
roll rate feedback to lateral 
cyclic). At the time of the test 
there were no data available to 
identify this effect for the SH-60B 
however an estimated value of the 
lead-lag regressive mode frequency 
was 3.2 Hz for the UH-60. This 
frequency was used as an initial 
estimate for the NSH-60B, and served 
to localize the search for 
instabilities during subsequent data 
analysis. 

Tail Shake - A significant threat 
was identified as the tail shake 
mode. A survey of airframe 
structural data indicated a first 
lateral bending mode of the fuselage 
occurred at approximately 5 Hz and a 
first vertical bending mode at 6 Hz. 
Supporting this concern were NATOPS 
and fleet reports of a 5 Hz tail 
shake oscillation in certain flight 
conditions. This mode was treated as 
a significant threat relevant to 
feedback of yaw rate and attitude to 
the directional axis. 

Others - Additional signal flow 
paths associated with VSC system 
crossfeeds (or coupling) were 
identified as lower level threats to 
stability. These crossfeed paths are 
enabled by aircraft design features 
such as the rotor hinge offset and 
the SH-60 canted tailrotor. There 
were no hard data available on these 
modes. However the knowledge of 
these coupling mechanisms focused 
attention during the analysis of the 
data from the crossfeed tests. 

Tracking the Closed Loop Gain Margin 

Various time and frequency domain 
stability tracking schemes were 
considered. The frequency domain method 
described below was proposed and 
approved by the NAVAIR flight clearance 
office. 

The method uses baseline open loop 
frequency response data to estimate the 
limit VSC gain that can be used without 
exceeding the closed loop gain or phase 
limits of 6 db and 45 degrees 
respectively. The frequency sweeps were 
limited to a maximum magnitude of one 
inch and frequency of two Hz. 
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The major steps of this method are 
listed below. Example data from the 
roll axis are shown in figures 2 and 3. 

• Lateral control frequency sweeps of 
up to one inch is generated by the 
pilot from a low frequency of 
approximately 0.5 Hz to a maximum 
of 2 Hz. (figure 2) 

• The frequency response for the loop 
is determined. Both specialized and 
off the shelf spectral estimation 
algorithms were used. 

• The open loop frequency response 
results are plotted in the standard 
Nichols form of gain on the y axis 
and phase on the x axis. Figure 3 
shows the results for the example 
lateral sweep. 

• The allowable gain for the loop is 
then estimated by measuring the 
vertical distance (in db) that the 
data can be slid vertically to meet 
the required stability margin. 

• This gain, measured in db, is 
converted to a maximum or minimum 
value to be entered in the CCS. The 
value range for input to the CCS is 
000 to 999 with 500 corresponding to 
zero gain. 

The VSC gain is then changed towards 
the predicted gain limit, a closed loop 
frequency sweep performed and then the 
actual closed-loop frequency response 
is compared to the frequency response 
predicted from the open loop data. 

If the agreement is good then the 
tracking method is considered 
validated, and the process is repeated 
until the limit gain is reached. 

If the agreement is not adequate, 
the reason for the disparity is 
resolved. If the reason can't be 
resolved, the most conservative 
interpretation of the data is made and 
the process continued. 

gf_ f-Axis _ Effects 

The above gain limit is considered 
valid for the aircraft configuration of 
the tests. This configuration includes 
the conventional parameters such as 
loading and weight, and also the other 
off-axis configuration parameters such 
as VSC gain and lead/lag values. The 


off-axis VSC gains along with 
helicopter cross coupling response may 
cause the predicted gain limit to 
change when off-axis gains are changed. 

Since the off-axis effects are 
prevalent in the helicopter, the method 
of tracking the stability margin is 
subject to the above effects. These 
effects were in part responsible for 
the scatter band observed in the data. 
The VSC gain limits were estimated from 
the conservative (upper) side of the 
scatter band of the Nichols data thus 
reducing the magnitude of the predicted 
limit gain value. More refined 
approaches are available to address 
these off-axis effects 7 . These 
approaches will reduce the error band 
applied to the data and will "carve 
out" additional portions of the VSC 
gain envelope thus expanding the 
capability of the system. 

Test Procedures 

For all flights, variations of a 
specific gain were terminated if any 
one of the following conditions occur: 

• Predicted closed loop gain margin 
of less than 6 db or 45 degrees 

• The onset of any structural/rotor 
mode or excessive vibration as 
determined by onboard data 
analysis, air crew, or ground 
observer 

• Unacceptable handling qualities (as 
indicated by a tendency towards an 
instability, excessive workloads or 
pilot induced oscillations) 

• Sufficient gain level for 
instructional use 

• Maximum or minimum gain setting 
(available on the CCS) was 
reached 

A incremental progression to the 
maximum and minimum values was used to 
determine the limiting gain values (or 
combinations of gain settings) that 
could be used without encountering the 
above termination conditions. 

Special Precautions 

Special precautions used included: 

• Hazard Analysis 5 

• Electro Magnetic Compatibility 
Safety Of Flight Tests (EMC SOFT) 

• Strict adherence to termination 
conditions 
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• A NAVAIRWARCENACDIV Safety 
Checklist was completed. 

• Gains were adjusted in an 
incremental fashion 

• AUTOPILOT was OFF for all VSC 
operation (Except early AFCS 
fault monitoring tests) 

• Real-Time VSC actuator monitoring 

Test Results 

The VSC gain ranges were determined 
during the Phase I and Phase II 
development tests and are presented in 
Table 1 and Figure 4. The gain levels 
in Figure 4, set at 500 (zero VSC 
gain), are presently assigned to less 
important VSC parameters, and were not 
developed. These excess channels, the 
result of using the Learjet VSC as the 
basis of for the SH-60B design, are 
channels available for future system 
growth. 

The gain limits shown in figure 4 
were based on several of the 
termination conditions listed 
previously. A summary of the gain 
limiting conditions is presented in 
Table 2. Gain limits in most cases 
determined by the minimum or maximum 
CCS settings. Other factors limiting 
the maximum gain were gain/phase 
margin, and for the directional axis 
with heading feedback, excessive 
saturation of the VSC actuator. 

The overall VSC system's gain 
envelope is adequate for USNTPS flight 
demonstrations. The system represents a 
significant improvement over the 
capability of the NCH-46 VSC and the 
design architecture has excellent 
potential for growth. 

VSC System Reliability 

There was early concern that the VSC 
system designed for a fixed wing 
airplane would have poor reliability 
when installed in a helicopter. There 
were, however, no significant VSC 
system failures in over 100 flight 
hours of system operating time plus an 
additional 100 hr. of flight time with 
the system in a non-powered state. Two 
minor system failures occurred which 
required local maintenance action. They 
were a light bulb change and 
straightening of a bent VSC connector 
pin. Although the limited amount of 
data does not allow a statistically 


significant estimate of reliability, 
the trouble free operation to date 
suggests a highly reliable system. 

CCS_ Operation 

The management of the VSC system was 
evaluated by the instructor/safety 
pilots during ground and flight 
operation. The operation of the VSC 
system was via the CCS and associated 
control panels and cockpit switches. 

The instructor is able to quickly 
change VSC configurations by indexing 
through prestored VSC configuration 
gain sets. The time required to change 
configurations is approximately 5-10 
seconds (the SOW allowed up to 30 
sec.). The operation of the system 
required minimum attention away from 
the instructor's primary duties and 
will allow the maximum amount of 
training during each flight. The CCS 
operation represents a significant 
improvement over the NCH-46 VSC and is 
a enhancing feature of the NSH-60B VSC. 

Trip System Performance 

The VSC system can be disengaged (or 
tripped) from the SAS actuators by the 
safety trip system. This trip system 
has two modes: 1) the manual mode which 
allow either the instructor or 
evaluation pilot to trip the system, 
and 2) the auto safety trip mode which 
generates a trip independent of pilot 
action. 

Manual Mode 

The manual safety trip was 
checked prior to each flight and was 
used as the primary method to 
disengage the system. The manual 
safety trip never failed to work 
correctly and was never used to trip 
the system as the result of an 
adverse event such as an oscillatory 
divergence or VSC induced vibration. 

Auto Mode 

The auto safety trip system is 
activated by a difference between 
the commanded and actual SAS 
actuator position. If the difference 
is more than 4 volts for 100 ms, the 
safety trip system actuates and 
returns the control of the SAS 
actuator to the host aircraft. The 
above volts-time threshold values 
were used during all engineering 
development tests to date and 
represented a tradeoff between 
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catching significant VSC failures, 
and producing unwanted trips or 
false alarms. During the development 
testing, the trip system thresholds 
were set at low values (a "hair 
trigger") which produced a high rate 
of false alarm safety trips. This 
high occurrence of false alarms was 
considered acceptable during 
development testing since an added 
degree of protection was afforded 
against unknown or miss-predicted 
instabilities. At the completion of 
the development phase the safety 
trip system thresholds were 
increased to allow representative 
mission tasks to be flown for the 
syllabus development flights. 

There were no observed cases 
where the auto safety trip system 
made a significant save from an 
adverse occurence such as an 
oscillatory divergent actuator 
motion. 

Description of VSC Flight Exercises 

One interim and two syllabus VSC system 
exercises have been developed and are 
described belcw. 

Interim _VSC_ Exercise 

A prototype VSC exercise was 
developed and presented to USNTPS 
staff and class. The gain envelope 
use was limited to that cleared to 
August 1993. The scope of the 
demonstration was a cross section of 
the VSC I and VSC II exercises 
described below. 

VSC I 

This exercise is the first 
helicopter VSC in the syllabus and 
is conducted in week 22 of the 48 
week course. Academic instruction 
discussing the effects of 
sensitivity and damping on the 
response characteristics of the 
helicopter is followed by a 
simulator laboratory reviewing the 
effects discussed in the classroom 
and summarizing the basic test 
techniques used for inflight 
estimation of sensitivity and 
damping. A fixed task is flown while 
the VSC system is used to 
demonstrate a systematic variation 
of lateral control sensitivity and 
roll dartping. A handling qualities 
evaluation is conducted where Copper-Harper 
ratings are assigned and then analyzed in a 


post flight review. 

VSC II 

This exercise is conducted in 
week 29. Academic instruction 
discussing the sources of coupling 
is followed by a simulator 
laboratory reviewing the effects 
discussed in the classroom and 
specialized test techniques used for 
inflight estimation of control and 
rate coupling. A variety of fixed 
tasks are flown while the VSC system 
is used to demonstrate variations of 
control and rate coupling. Various 
response types and control delays 
are also demonstrated. 

Future NSH-60B VSC Developments 

VSC system enhancements, identified 
as being desirable to improve the 
effectiveness of the system, are: 

• Increase the VSC system authority - 
will allow more aggressive mission 
tasks to be performed without 
saturation of the system 

• Optimize the safety trip system - 
will allow a better balance between 
the protection afforded and the 
false alarm rate of the trip system 

• Add other feedback variables - will 
allow demonstration of additional 
response type such as Translational 
Rate Command 

• Add a variable feel system - will 
allow in-flight demonstration of the 
significant influence of the feel 
system on flying qualities 

• Improve quality of existing VSC 
sensor signals - improvement of the 
quality of the input signals by 
sensor relocation and refinement of 
the signal conditioning will reduce 
the signal noise levels 

• Improve the methods for testing and 
data analysis - will reduce the time 
and increase the accuracy of future 
VSC testing 

Summary 

Simulation has been used as a 
teaching tool at the USNTPS since the 
introduction of the VSC aircraft 
program in 1960. In-flight simulators 
have proven valuable for the teaching 
aircraft dynamics, controls and display 
system characteristics, and their 
combined effect on handling qualities. 

Basic methods of implementing the 
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VSC were reviewed and past and current 
systems used at the USNTPS were 
discused. A general description of a 
response feedback VSC system was 
presented and the various subsystems 
were described. Criteria for selection 
of the host airframe, and the specific 
performance requirements of a VSC 
installed in a NSH-60B helicopter were 
presented. The VSC program elements of 
design, implementation, and testing 
were reviewed and potential 
improvements were summarized. 

The overall effectiveness of the VSC 
system was validated by compliance with 
initial VSC system requirements, 
compliance with other engineering 
performance measures, qualitative 
evaluations of the test pilot/ 
instructors and the reactions and 
critiques of evaluation pilots. 

The following VSC system features 
were considered enhancing: 

• A trip system that always worked 

• Trouble free (reliable) operation 

• Low workload to manage the VSC 

• Lack of engage transients 

• Acceptable disengage transients 

• Pilot comfort down to 20 feet AGL 

• Adequate authority in the roll and 
pitch axis 

The VSC provided a training facility 
that replaces and advances the 
capability of the NCH-46 VSC and 
provides growth potential for future 
enhancements. 
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Table 1 

VSC Gain Suinmary 



Table 2 

Factors Limiting 
Maximum VSC Gains 


REASON FOR 

TERMINATION 

PERCENT OF GAINS 

IN THIS CATEGORY 

Reached Closed 
Loop Gain Margin 

15 

Structural/Rotor 
Mode, Vibration 

0 

Unacceptable 
Handling Qualities 

0 


Sufficient Gain 
for Instruction 


24 
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HELICOPTER SIMULATION FOR NAVAL TRAINING 
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Abstract 


This paper describes some key points in the 
tasks carried out by naval helicopter crew and 
the way in which the latest simulation 
technology can provide effective flight and 
mission training in areas not satisfactorily 
covered by most simulators to date. 

The most significant training tasks are those 
which involve low altitude manual flight 
handling, such as take-off/ landing (including 
shipdeck landing), hover and transitions to 
flight, underslung load operation, SAR, ASW 
and ASSW missions. 

The simulation of helicopter dynamics and the 
external environment has proved to be far more 
difficult than for fixed wing aircraft. However, 
the use of new cost-effective simulation 
technology allows the helicopter simulator 
manufacturer to overcome certain deficiencies. 


1 - Simulator and naval helicopter crew training 

Depending on the equipment fitted on the naval 
helicopter, the full mission training simulator 
system comprises a Full Flight Simulator (FFS) 
for the pilot, co-pilot and observer, and a Rear 
Crew Trainer (RCT) for the Tactical Coordinator 
(TACO) and the sonar and /or radar operator. 
The FFS is a dynamic device, mounted on a 
motion platform, and the RCT is a fixed base 
device. The two devices can be operated in 
either independent or integrated modes 
depending on the specific training tasks. 



Rg. 1 - Simulator general view 
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Although the majority of the training tasks can 
be satisfactorily covered, there remains some 
deficiencies on most of the existing helicopter 
training devices, in the simulation of helicopter 
flight dynamics, the external environment and 
the visual scene. This situation leads to the 
requirement for some training to be still 
undertaken using the actual aircraft. 


- In flight manoeuvres 

- Abnormal conditions : 

Ring vortex, blade 
stall, loss of tail 
rotor authority, 
malfunction 
conditions, emergency 
procedures 


The most significant training tasks not 
satisfactorily covered by simulation to date are 
those which involve low altitude manual flight 
handling, such as take-off/landing, hover and 
transition to flight, underslung loads, winching, 
and, most significantly, shipdeck landing. 

Flying costs are such that there is an increasing 
need for simulators which are not limited to 
flying training, but provide also tactical and 
mission training for the complete crew of the 
aircraft. 

Customers wish more and more training tasks to 
be supported by a full mission simulator, which 
is a challenge to be taken up by the simulator 
manufacturer. 

The extraordinary progress of simulation 
techniques, that has been performed in the last 
past years, allows now to satisfy most of 
helicopter operator requirements at a reasonable 
cost. Full SAR, ASW and ASSW mission 
training, including emergency procedures, can 
be covered by up-to-date simulators as those 
developed by Thomson Training & Simulation for 
Super Puma and Dauphin helicopters. 


2 - Naval helicopter crew training objectives 


Crew training for naval helicopters is usually 
oriented to the following tasks, some of which 
have been, up to now, more or less 
satisfactorily covered by simulation: 


Helicopter Flight Handling 


- Take-off and landings : 

On land at an airfield 
or confined urban 
landing area. 

At sea on fixed (oil 
rigs) or moving 
platforms (ship-decks) 


- Difficult weather 

conditions: High wind, turbulence, 

fog, cloud cover, icing, 
bad visibility, lightning, 
rain, storm, etc 


Mission Training 


- Search & 

Rescue (SAR): Crew co-ordination, 

navigation, search 
patterns, homing, 
hover, winching, poor 
weather, high sea 
state 


- Ship replenishment : 

Navigation, underslung 
loads, low speed and 
hovering on helideck 
flight handling 


- Anti-Submarine 

Warfare (ASW): Crew co-ordination, 

low level hover (AFCS 
controlled) for sonar 
dip, MAD sensor 
operation, weapon 
deployment 
(torpedoes, depth 
charges) 


- Anti Surface 
Ship Warfare (ASSW): 

Radar target search 
and lock-on, ESM/RWR 
surveillance, pop-up 
manoeuvres, missile 
launch and evasive 
manoeuvres, Over- 
The-Horizon-Targeting 
(OTHT), night-time 
missions with NVGs. 


- Hover and transition to flight 
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3 - Improvements in helicopter 
simulation techniques 

The simulation of helicopter dynamics has 
proved to be far more difficult than for a fixed 
wing aircraft. 

However, Thomson Training & Simulation is 
now in a position to propose new cost-effective 
solutions that overcome certain deficiencies: 

(a) Flight handling 

The flight handling qualities experienced by 
pilots on simulators often suffer from the 
latency of response to control inputs, 
causing Pilot-Induced-Oscillation (PIO) and 
also from the poor fidelity of the helicopter 
aerodynamics model, during certain phases. 

The "critical flight loop" latency of response, 
measured for example between the flight 
control input and the change seen in the 
visual scene, has been reduced, thanks to 
the use of higher computational iteration 
rates, made possible by the use of more 
powerful RISC processors. 

For accurate handling qualities, an effective 
motion system is essential to provide the 
correct stimuli to the pilot, particularly at low 
speed and hover, because small cues are 
perceived in the visual scene in that 
situation. In addition, the simulator has to 
include a vibrating platform to restitute with 
accuracy the actual aircraft behaviour. 

The modelling of the aerodynamics has been 
improved by use of Blade Element Theory 
model (BET) for the main rotor and by 
comprehensive modelling of all the various 
contributions from the airframe, tail rotor, 
weapon pylons and other loads, wind, 
ground effect and interaction of the main 
rotor downwash on the other components. 

The BET model, compared to classical 
models, provides the following features: 

- each blade is modelled separately as a 
number of elements, taking into account 
the variable profile and twist blade 

- local phenomena on the rotor disk are 
computed, such as ground effect on 
induced velocity, blade stall, flapping and 
lagging motion of the blades 


- a theoretical induced velocity model 
computes the corresponding data in the 
whole flight envelope, including 
autorotation and vortex 

- local malfunctions acting on the blades, 
such as icing, projectile impacts, 
dissymmetric blades, rotor out of track, are 
taken into account 

The resulting quality depends on the number 
of elements per blade and the number of 
computations per rotor rotation, in order to 
have a correct representation of rotor forces 
and moments through the rotor disk. 
Satisfactory result is obtained with at least 5 
elements per blade and 30 computations per 
rotor rotation. 





Fig. 2 - Breakdown of a blade 

(b) External environment 

The simulation of the external environment 
concerns the world outside the helicopter 
and the modelling of sensory effects. It 
includes radio stations, the atmospheric 
conditions, sound and motion effects. It has 
been up to now inadequate to cover some 
helicopter training tasks. 

The modelling of wind, gusts and turbulences 
when flying close to structures has not been 
realistic. Simulation of wind, gusts and 
turbulence levels close to structures, such as 
ship and oil rig towers, or sea-cliffs, is made 
now more realistic by application of empirical 
models based on pilot experience. The 
purpose of the modelling is to vary the 
workload of the pilot and provide realistic 
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real-world conditions during certain training 
tasks. The response of the helicopter to the 
environmental wind effects is integrated 
within the aerodynamic model. 

Finally, shipdeck landing training was 
excluded from the simulator capabilities since 
the simulation of ship motion has not been 
modelled satisfactorily. The improvement of 
ship motion simulation is obtained by 
computation of movement in pitch, roll, yaw 
and heave using a complex sinusoidal 
movement based on measurements from 
actual ship types in various sea states and 
wind conditions. The sea can be modelled in 
3 dimensions (3D) to present ship movement 
correlated with sea and to take into account 
real ship characteristics. 

(c) Visual generation and display 

The displayed visual scene often lack both 
the realism and Field Of View (FOV) to allow 
effective low altitude flight close to the 
landing zone or ship. 

The development of ever higher performance 
visual image generators now allows high 
levels of detail and realism to be programmed 
into the visual data base by using 
phototexture techniques. The pilot can now 
be given scene realism which allows 
accurate estimation of aircraft height, 
distance and attitude cues that were 
previously inadequate. In particular, 
enhanced sea texture details and downwash 
effect provide altitude and speed cues, 
allowing low altitude flying above sea. In 
addition, bow, stern and wake waves 
provide the necessary cues to assess the 
right speed of the landing ship. The 3D 
modelling of sea state and moving ship are 
controlled by software to provide realistic, 
real-world ship motion. Multiple point 
feedback of the height and slopes of the 
surface under the helicopter allows accurate 
undercarriage contact with the shipdeck. At 
the final approach phase, display of the rotor 
blades within pilot's visibility plot has been 
deemed as a necessary cue when evolving in 
a confined area. 

Mission training requires, for a realistic 
restitution of the visual environment, a high 
detail modelled terrain representation, which 
must be completed by a great number of 3D 
modelled objects like: boats, submarines, 


missiles, other helicopters for formation 
flying etc. These objects are "living", which 
means, for example, that landing gear or 
rotor of an helicopter are animated. 

The new real time Computed Image 
Generator (CIG) developed by Thomson-CSF 
allows its simulators to benefit from state-of- 
the-art image generation technology at 
reasonable cost. In particular, such CIG 
offers extensive photographic texturing with 
micro- textures. Accurate representation of 
real site is obtained by use of actual terrain 
photographs. 

Texture rendering in tactical areas and 
landing zones requires both a geo-specific 
photographic representation and a very high 
resolution (less than 20 cm). This is obtained 
by extending the resolution of specific 
phototextures by a microtexture modulation 
computed in real time. The pilot's eye gets 
naturally and steadily acquainted with 
dominant texture detail in the scene, ranging 
from the low altitude approach where 
specific photographic elements are used as 
visual markers, up to the touchdown where 
microtexture details allow the pilot to keep 
evaluating altitude, speed and attitude. 

At last, the use of high update rates also 
ensures smooth visual scene update even 
during high rate yaw manoeuvres. 

Visual display systems have evolved to allow 
continuous and large covering of the vertical 
and horizontal field of view required for 
certain helicopter manoeuvring, such as 
shipdeck landing. Direct projection with the 
latest high technology video projectors, using 
seamless edge matching and distortion 
correction, onto a large partial dome provides 
the continuous scene. Using a direct 
projection, rather than a collimated system 
provides the pilot with a more realistic 
distance perspective during low altitude and 
landing manoeuvres. For most training, the 
visual point is set-up to the central cockpit 
position, but for phases like shipdeck 
landing, the eye point can be switched to the 
pilot seat, in order to give the student the 
accurate view of the deck and the glidepath 
indicator. 

Particular attention has to be paid to the 
vertical field of view which is of primary 
importance during landing, take-off and 



(d) 


hovering phases. 

To achieve the goal of a motion compatible 
visual system with large field of view and 
high resolution image, Thomson-CSF has 
developed a low weight, high stiffness 
spherical screen able to cover FOV as large 
as 200° horizontal and 100° vertical. 
Thomson-CSF has also developed a new 
version of CRT projector, called Phebus 5, 
which is a raster calligraphic, 9" CRT 
projector with HDTV capability. 


The high brightness and unique resolution 
capacity of Phebus 5 enable a large FOV to 
be covered with a smal number of projectors. 



VIDEO PROJECTORS PHEBUS 


SCREEN 
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VIBRATING PLATFORM 


MOTION SYSTEM 


Mission scenarios 

The impressive increase of computer and 
workstation power and mass storage 
capacity, combined with the availability of 
standard and dedicated sofware tools, like 
data base and graphic management software 
products, allows now to provide simulators 
with a comprehensive tactical environment 
for complex mission scenario training. 

A scenario can include a wide range of friend 
or enemy moving objects of any type: 
aircraft, ground vehicle, ship, submarine, etc. 


with pre-programmed course and equipped 
with missile, gun and active counter-measure 
system. The scenario, previously prepared, is 
selected within a library and progresses 
automatically during the training session, 
allowing the instructor to devote all his 
attention to crew monitoring. A state of the 
art instructor station, with graphic interactive 
man-machine interface is installed in the 
flight compartment to support instructor's 
monitoring. 



4 - Shipdeck landing training 

Shipdeck landing is an area where the fidelity of 
the simulation has been lacking. This is mainly 
due to limited visual representation, inadequate 
FOV and latencies of response. Visual details 
and cues, including: ship motion and waves, 
deck details, sea state are very important, to 
bring enough information to the pilot for height, 
speed and attitude evaluation when landing on 
the shipdeck. 

Effective training in shipdeck landings can now 
be addressed by high fidelity simulation, thanks 
to accurate flight handling, state-of-the-art 
visual generation and display systems and 
realistic environment simulation as: wind, 
turbulence around structures and 3D sea 
correlated to ship motion. 


Comprehensive emergency procedure 
training, like engine fail during take-off or 
landing, at day or night, ditching with use of 
floatation gear, can be accomplished with 
incomparable safety conditions and lower 
cost than using actual helicopter. 

The training task can be broken down into a 
number of stages, each of which place 
specific demands on the simulation fidelity. 


MISSION PHASE 

VISUAL SIMULATION CUES 

OTHER SIMULATION FEATURES 

Recovery 

* Ship recognition from all approach directions 

* Variable sea state 

* Wind velocity 

* Other vessels 

* Navigation to ship (radar,tacan.nav. computer) 

C“““ 

* Ship's wake 

* Drift assessment 

* Large horizontal visual FOV, cross cockpit view 

Approach 

* Glide-path indicator + Ghost Amber light 

* Horizon bar 

* Mast head lights 

* Stern lights ± 22,5 o 

* Accurate ship proportions 

* Hangar & hangar roof details 

* Effects of turbulence in ship wake 

• Accurate flight dynamics and motion 

Landing 

* Ship heave, Pitch, Roll, Yaw 

* Deck markings 

* Detail on port side 

* Flight deck officer and wands 

* Deck flood lights 

* Helicopter shadow on deck 

* Accurate HAT visual feedback 

* Motion & sound cues for touchdown and 
harpooning 

* Ship motion simulated after touchdown 

* Effects of turbulence & IGE/OGE 

Take-off 

* Same as for landing 

* Same as for landing 


5 - Complex scenarios for mission training 
(a) Overview 

The purpose of a scenario is to locate the 
helicopter in a tactical environment 

consisting of enemy, allied and neutral 

objects. They can be fixed objects, moving 
on preprogrammed courses or manually 

controled. 

The helicopter crew, airborne in his 
environment, is able to use the operational 
equipment at his disposal to observe, 

interprete the tactical situation and act in 
compliance with its objectives. Management 
of the scenario is performed by the 


computer, in real time, concurrently with the 
execution of the helicopter simulation 
programs. There is consequently a high 
degree of coherence between the radar and 
visual images, on one hand, and between the 
motion of the targets and the helicopter, on 
the other hand. Likewise any disturbance 
introduced by the instructor, a malfunction in 
the helicopter for example, or turbulence, 
rough sea state, poor visibility, etc, in the 
environment, results in a degradation of the 
weapon system operating conditions, and 
thus an increase in exercise difficulty. 

In the full mission simulators newly 
developed by Thomson-CSF, the scenario 
progresses automatically, which alows 







instructor to focus on crew monitoring, but 
he can override any of the preprogrammed 
actions and take manual control of a target. 
The overall result, as perceived by the 
ownship, is a mission training environment 
which incorporates threats and friendly 
forces employing tactics which correspond to 
the training objectives of the scenario, 
chosen from a library of a hundred ones. 

(b) Composition of a scenario 

A scenario is defined by a real or imaginary 
geographical gaming area consisting in coast 
line with recognizable landmarks. A dozen 
moving targets with pre-programmed 
courses, and up to 50 fixed targets are 
located in the gaming area. Targets can be 
enemy, allied or neutral and are high fidelity 
models of the following types: merchant 
ships, frigate, cruiser, helicopter carrier, 
submarines, fixed and rotary wing aircraft, 
dinghy, box, ground vehicles. A target can 
be assigned: trajectory, speed, acceleration, 
diving speed, radar reflectivity, magnetic 
susceptibility and be equipped with a 
weapon system (radar, missiles, gun), 
electronic counter measures (ECM) 
equipment, etc. 

Each of the above elements is customized 
according to user's needs. It has, where 
applicable, a realistic response to the 
changing environment, i.e. under different 
situations, depending on the best strategy. 
This highly modular and functionnal system 
is served by a powerful scenario creation 
tool, which runs on an independant 
workstation and allows the user to create a 
wide library to cover a whole range of 
missions and situations, including: SAR, ship 
replenishment, ASW and ASSW. 

(c) Scenario monitoring 

The instructor monitors the execution of the 
scenario using the on-board instructor station 
which displays graphic screens: 


A hard copy system provides the capability 
to record tactical situations encountered 
during the training session, for use by the 
instructor to support the debriefing with the 
crew. 

During the execution of a scenario, the 
instructor is able to modify the scenario, 
namely: 

- activate or deactivate any threat 

- control manually a selected moving object 
trajectory by using facilities of displays 
such as: situation map, cockpit view 
presenting a synthetic fish-eye view from 
the object controlled, associated with main 
instruments (ball, rate of climb, speed, 
altitude) 

- force AAA or missile firing of a given threat 

- activate an agressive trajectory 

At any time of the exercise the instructor can 
freeze the progress of a scenario, and 
comment the progress of the exercise. 

(d) Examples of scenarios 

Such scenario management system is the 
key tool that complete the helicopter 
simulator to permit full training for SAR, 
ASW and ASSW missions. Examples of 
summarized scenarios are given hereafter. 


- tactical situation map showing the coast 
lines, position of ownship and objects 

- ownship navigation parameters 

- object parameters such as: speed, altitude, 
distance from ownship 

- status of the weapon system 

- results of firing 

- repetition of crew's radar screen 284 



SAR scenario 


"After take-off upon alert, in surface 
situation mode, search and rescue operation, 
navigation, patterns, weather advoidance, 
are followed by AFDC coupler mode, hover 
and hoisting of survivor, and concluded by 
casualty evacuation to medical facility". 



Fig. 4 - SAR mission 


ASW scenario 


"Take-off from ship, flight with tactical 
situation and coordination with friendly units, 
integrated search patterns, radar + MAD 
operation are ended-up by launch of torpedoe 
and return to ship". 
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ASSW scenario 


"Take-off from land base, tactical flight with 
radar and missile operation are concluded by 
firing the missile to target, air attack on other 
elements, using gun, and return to home 
base". 



6 - Conclusion 

Simulator has demonstrated to be the up-to-date 
equipment to support flight training, because it 
is safer, cheaper and has better availability rate 
than using actual aircraft. 

The technology available today, combined with 
the experience developed in simulation 
principles, allows now the manufacturing of 
helicopter simulators which meet most of naval 
training needs. 

Continuous progresses in: computers, CIG, 
aircraft and environment modelling should 
permit to approach soon the "zero flight time 
training" already performed with fixed wing 
aircraft simulators. 

Thomson-CSF is currently under contract with a 
Naval Force to build full mission simulators for 
two helicopter types: Super Puma and Dauphin, 
both of which offer full mission training 
capabilities. 
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ABSTRACT 

The equations for a blade element helicopter ro¬ 
tor model are presented. The model was devel¬ 
oped at the University of Alabama Flight Dynam¬ 
ics Lab for use in real-time and off-line simulation. 
This blade element model simulates the trajecto¬ 
ries of the individual rotor blades and allows the 
representation of some transient effects that are 
not included in some other models. 

I INTRODUCTION 

Bladehelo is a model of a helicopter rotor, that 
simulates the motion of each individual blade. Dr¬ 
awing on recent advances in microprocessors, this 
can now be done with modest means. Blade- helo 
is being developed at The University of Alabama 
Flight Dynamics Lab (UA FDL). Offline, Blade¬ 
helo is an analysis tool. It has been applied in 
research into the performance benefits of higher 
harmonic control 1 . Running in real time, Bladeh¬ 
elo, makes for a low cost, high fidelity man-in-the- 
loop simulator. 

The disk models of earlier practice 2 estimated 
the forces and moments imparted by the blades 
to the hub averaged over one revolution. Many 
simplifying assumptions were needed to carry this 
estimate out analytically. Some of those were re¬ 
moved with the advent of computers. Still, disk 
models operate under the following two premises. 
The first is that the averaging process is carried 
out for a steady state condition of the rotor that 
corresponds to the instantaneous or delayed con¬ 
trol inputs. The second is that the response of 
blade motion to control inputs is assumed to be 
linear. These assumptions are dispensed within 
Bladehelo. We still average over a revolution in 
the off line work. We average over a quarter revo¬ 
lution in real time, but the rotor blades go through 
transients and naturally seek and find the steady 
state when appropriate. No linearity is imposed. 
The full non-linear mechanical equations apply. 
This allows higher harmonic responses to swash- 
plate control inputs to the extent that they occur. 

* Graduate student, 
f Professor, member AIAA. 


Disk models are adequate for many purposes, 
but the technology of digital computation is at 
a stage where it no longer makes sense to explore 
and define the limits of applicability of disk mod¬ 
els. The blade model is cheap enough for general 
use. 

II OVERVIEW 

The current version of Bladehelo assumes a rigid 
blade. Only flapping motion is allowed. The flap¬ 
ping hinge is located at the hub. It is felt that this 
arrangement is adequate for performance studies. 
Analysis of handling qualities, however, requires 
an offset flapping hinge. In the real time version, 
an offset is “simulated” by introducing an appro¬ 
priate moment into the hub (see below). 

The forces and moments on the blades fall into 
the categories of inertial/gravitational and aero¬ 
dynamic. The inertial/gravitational portion for 
each blade can be calculated in closed form us¬ 
ing the moment of inertia and center of gravity of 
the blade. The moment of inertia and center of 
gravity are determined from blade input data at 
initialization. 

The blade is described in an input file as a se¬ 
quence of elements. The mass, span, chord, and 
geometric twist of each element are specified, and 
the lookup table to be used for aerodynamic data 
is indicated. This allows blades with varying cross 
sections to be analyzed. 

The aerodynamic force is computed in real time, 
element by element, using the element aerody¬ 
namic data, twist angle, and local velocity. The 
local angle of attack is determined, and a table 
appropriate for the local section and Mach num¬ 
ber is searched for lift and drag coefficients. Total 
force and moment are accumulated by summing 
over the elements. 

The history of the flapping angle, 0, is inte¬ 
grated numerically. Its second derivative, /3, is 
determined from the condition that the moment 
around the flapping hinge vanish. The history of 
/ 3 , in turn, influences both aerodynamic and in- 
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ertial forces. Any net forces and moments not 
balanced within the blade are transferred to the 
hub. 

LIST OF SYMBOLS 

a acceleration of a point on the blade rel¬ 

ative to the inertial frame 
A lateral cyclic input 

a& acceleration of the body relative to iner¬ 

tial space 

a Q acceleration of the origin of blade system 

relative to the inertial frame 
B longitudinal cyclic input 

Ci section lift coefficient at a cross section 
of the blade 

Cd section drag coefficient at a cross section 
of the blade 

d drag per unit span of a cross section of 

the blade 

e, unit vector along the blade 

e, rate of change of e, relative to the blade 

system 

e s rate of change of e, relative to the blade 

system 

F total force applied to the hub by a blade 

faero aerodynamic force per unit span at a 
point on the blade 

Faero total aerodynamic force applied to the 
hub by a blade 

fi ner inertial/gravitational force per unit span 

at a point on the blade 
g acceleration of gravity 

h position of the rotor hub relative to the 

body system 

i,j,k unit vectors along the x,y, and z blade 
axes 

/, J , K unit vectors along the X, Y, and Z body 
axes 

If moment of inertia of a blade about its 

flapping hinge 

l lift per unit span of a cross section of the 

blade 

m mass of a blade 

M total moment applied to the hub by a 
blade 

Mach Mach number of a cross section of the 
blade 

Macro total aerodynamic moment applied to 
the hub by a blade 

N number of elements along a blade 


Q mass flow rate of air through the rotor 

r position of a point on the blade relative 

to the blade system 
R length of a rotor blade 

t velocity of point on the blade relative to 

the blade system 

r acceleration of point on the blade rela¬ 

tive to the blade system 

r cg distance from hub to the center of grav¬ 
ity of the blade 

v velocity of a point on the blade relative 

to the free stream air mass 
V component of the velocity of a point on 

the blade relative to the local air which 
is in the plane of the cross section 
v a velocity of a point on the blade relative 
to the local air 

Vb velocity of the helicopter center of grav¬ 
ity relative to the air mass 
V{ downwash velocity induced by the rotor 

v 0 velocity of the origin of the blade system 
relative to the free stream air mass 
V s speed of sound in air 
x, y, z blade system axes 
X , Y, Z body axes 

a angle of attack of a cross section of the 

blade 

(3 blade flapping angle 

0 flapping angular rate 

0 flapping angular acceleration 

6 total pitch angle of a cross section of the 

blade 

6 C pitch control input to the blade 

6 0 collective pitch input to the blade 

6 t geometric twist of a cross section of the 

blade 

p density of air 

^ blade azimuth angle 

u> angular velocity of the blade system rel¬ 

ative to the inertial frame 
f) rotational rate of the rotor shaft relative 

to the body 

Cl rate of change of f 1 

<jj angular acceleration of the blade system 

relative to the inertial frame 
fib angular velocity of the body relative to 
the inertial frame 

u>b angular acceleration of the body relative 

to the inertial frame 

u> r angular velocity of the blade system rel¬ 

ative to the body 
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m ROTOR FORCES AND MOMENTS 

We introduce a blade coordinate system with its 
origin at the rotor hub. The z axis points down 
along the rotor shaft; the x axis extends along the 
projection of the rotor blade onto a plane normal 
to the shaft; and the y axis completes the right 
hand triad, i, j , and k are unit vectors along the 
x, y, and z axes of the blade system. 

We also use a helicopter body system of coordi¬ 
nates with its origin at the center of gravity of the 
body and its Z axis parallel to the shaft, point¬ 
ing down. The body X axis points forward in the 
fuselage plane of symmetry, and the Y axis points 
to the right. The unit vectors along the body axes 
are denoted J, J, K. The body and blade axis sys¬ 
tems are aligned when the rotor azimuth angle, 
is zero. At other times, the transformation from 
the body system to the blade system consists of a 
single left hand rotation about the z axis through 
the azimuth angle Referencing to the X axis, 
the upwind direction, is contrary to the common 
practice of referencing it to the downwind direc¬ 
tion. This was done for the convenience of having 
the axis systems aligned when the azimuth angle 
is zero. These axis systems are shown in Figure 1. 



Figure 1: Coordinate Systems 
and Conventions 


To calculate the forces on an element of the ro¬ 
tor blade, it is necessary to determine its velocity 
and acceleration. Taking the translation and rota¬ 
tion of the blade system into account, the velocity 


relative to the free stream air mass is given by 

V = v 0 + f+£xf. (1) 

The air mass is assumed to be an inertial reference 
frame. Therefore, the acceleration relative to the 
inertial reference frame is 

a = a 0 + f + 2Q x t + J x r + J x (w x f). (2) 

In these equations, f is the position of a point on 
the blade relative to the blade system and Q is the 
total angular velocity of the blade system. v 0 and 
a Q are the velocity and acceleration, respectively, 
of the origin of the blade coordinate system. These 
are also relative to the inertial free stream air mass 
reference frame and are given by 

v 0 = V b + <jJ b x h, (3) 

a Q = ai + iZ 6 x (a?b x h) + u> b x h } (4) 

where vj,, at, J&, and Jj, are the velocity, accel¬ 
eration, angular velocity, and angular acceleration 
of the helicopter body axis system relative to the 
inertial frame, h is the position of the origin of 
the blade coordinate system, relative to the origin 
of the body coordinate system. 

The total angular velocity, u>, and total angu¬ 
lar acceleration, u>, of the blade system must also 
be determined. The angular velocity of the blade 
system relative to the body system is 

uJ r = —flk. ( 5 ) 

is equal to the time rate of change of the az¬ 
imuth angle. This is also the rotational rate of the 
rotor shaft relative to the body. The angular ve¬ 
locity of the blade system relative to inertial space 
is 

W = dJfc + W T . (6) 

Then, the angular acceleration is given by 

J = u>6 — Qk + x Q r - (7) 

The remaining vectors in equations (1) and (2), 
f, r, and r*, describe the motion of a point on 
the blade relative to the blade coordinate system. 
This motion is a rigid rotation around the flapping 
hinge with an angular velocity /3j. If we define e, 
to be a unit vector along the blade, the position 
of the point of interest on the blade is 

f= re,. (8) 
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The unit vector is given by 

e, = cos(3 i — sin(3k. (9) 

Because the blade is rigid, r, the distance from the 
hub to the point of interest, is constant. There¬ 
fore, the velocity of the point relative to the blade 
system is 

f = re,, (10) 


and the acceleration relative to the blade system 
is 


r = re,. 

(ii) 

e, is given by 


e, = (3 j x e,, 

(12) 

and, likewise, e, is 


e, = (3 j x e, + f3 j x e ,. 

(13) 


As noted above, (3, which is contained in equa¬ 
tion (13), is required to integrate the history of the 
blade flapping angle, (3 , numerically. (3 is obtained 
by observing that the sum of the moments about 
the flapping hinge must be zero. The sum of the 
moments about the hinge is represented by 


with the local Mach number are then used, with 
the lookup table for the particular element, to de¬ 
termine the lift and drag coefficients. These are 
then used to determine the magnitude of the lift 
and drag per unit span. 

First, the velocity of a point on the blade relative 
to the local air, v a , is required, v, given by equa¬ 
tion (1), is the velocity relative to the free stream 
air. However, there is an additional component of 
velocity induced by the force exerted on the air by 
the rotor. The downwash induced by the rotor is 
computed by momentum theory as 



where, here, F aero is the force exerted on the entire 
rotor by the air mass and Q is the mass flow rate 
of the air which is given by 

Q = 7r R 2 p\v 0 + (18) 

In this equation, R is the radius of the rotor blades 
and p is the density of air. Only half of Vi is effec¬ 
tive at the rotor, therefore, the velocity of a point 
on the blade relative to the air at the rotor is 


J (r x finer) ■ jdr + M aero • j = 0 . (14) 

finer is the inertial/gravitational force per unit 
span and M aero is the moment on the blade caused 
by aerodynamic forces. 

For the purpose of evaluating the aerodynamic 
forces and moments, the blade is divided into N 
finite elements. For the current rotor model, the 
aerodynamic properties are considered to be con¬ 
stant along the span of each element. If the po¬ 
sition vector, r n , and the aerodynamic force per 
unit span, / aeron , are determined at the center of 
the nth element, the aerodynamic force on a blade, 
and the flapping moment caused by that force, are 
given by 

N 

Faero — ^ ^ faeron Ar n (15) 

n = l 
N 

M a ero = ^(f„ X f a eron)^T n . (16) 

n = 1 

To evaluate these equations, faero must be cal¬ 
culated. The aerodynamic force per unit span is 
found by determining the velocity through the air 
and the angle of attack of the cross section through 
the point of interest. The angle of attack along 


v a = v — \vi. (19) 

To determine the angle of attack, a, for an ele¬ 
ment, it is necessary to determine the portion of 
v a that is in the plane of the blade’s cross sec¬ 
tion, perpendicular to the span. The component 
of v a along the span is assumed not to contribute 
to the aerodynamic forces. The component of the 
velocity in the plane of the airfoil is given by 

V = v a - (v a ■ e, )e ,. (20) 


Figure 2 depicts the cross section of the blade and 
the in-plane velocity. 



Figure 2: Blade Angle of Attack 
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Next, we wish to determine the angle between 
the in-plane velocity and the negative y axis. This 
angle is given by 

7 = atari2(V • ( j x e f ), —V ■ j). (21) 

In this equation, the atan2 function of computer 
practice is employed to assure a correct value of 7 
over the full range of angles from — it to tt. The 
angle of attack of the section is given by 

ac = 9- 7 , (22) 

where 9 is the pitch angle of the cross section, 
defined so that, at zero pitch, the chord is parallel 
to the y axis with the leading edge facing in the 
negative y direction. 

The pitch of the airfoil section is, in turn, given 
by 

9 = 9 t +9 c . (23) 

$t is the geometric twist of the cross section of the 
blade and is specified in the input data for each 
element. 6 e is the pitch control input to the blade. 
For a typical swashplate arrangement, the pitch 
control input is 

0 e = 9 0 +A cos'f + B sinV, (24) 

where 9o is the collective pitch input, A is the 
lateral cyclic input - positive to the right, and B 
is the longitudinal cyclic input - positive forward. 

Now that the angle of attack has been deter¬ 
mined, the local Mach number is required. This is 
given by 

Mach = y. (25) 

where V t is the speed of sound and V is the mag¬ 
nitude of the vector V. 

The angle of attack and the Mach number can 
now be used to determine the lift and drag coeffi¬ 
cients, Ci and Cd , from the lookup table associated 
with the element. By definition, the lift of an air¬ 
foil is perpendicular to the velocity and the drag 
is parallel to the velocity. Therefore, the lift and 
drag per unit span of the element are 

f= \pcC{V(S t x V), (26) 

d=-\pcC d VV , (27) 

where c is the element cord length. 

Finally, the aerodynamic force per unit span on 
an element is 

faero = 1 + d. (28) 


This can now be used for each element in equations 
(15) and (16) to determine the aerodynamic force 
and moment on a rotor blade. 

We next wish to calculate the inertial/gravitatio¬ 
nal force and moment on the blade. Integration of 
the inertial/gravitational portion of (14) is carried 
out over the length of the blade. As previously 
discussed, the assumption of a rigid blade allows 
this to be done in closed form. The mass of the 
blade, m; the distance from the flapping hinge to 
the center of gravity of the blade, r cg \ and the 
moment of inertia of the blade about the flapping 
hinge, If , are required, and are determined from 
the input data for the blade elements. 

The inertial/gravitational force on a differential 
element of the blade is given by 

finer dr = dm(g - a), (29) 

where g is the acceleration of gravity and dm is 
the mass of the differential element, a is given 
by equation ( 2 ), which incorporates ( 11 ), which, 
in turn, involves the value of (3. By substituting 
equation (29) into (14) and expanding, the inte¬ 
gration of the inertial portion can be carried out 
analytically and an equation for 0 can be obtained. 
With the components of vectors in the blade coor¬ 
dinate system denoted by the subscripts 1 , 2 , and 
3, the equation for 0 is 

0 = [(Ool - 01) Sin0 + (a o3 - g 8 ) cos0) 

+ \sin{20) (u>J - u>*) 

M aero2 

+u>iu;3Cos( 2/3) - u> 2 H---. 

I t 

(30) 

0 is used to integrate the time history of the flap¬ 
ping angle 0. 

With 0 and its first and second time derivatives 
known, the total force and moment transmitted to 
the hub by the blade is given by 

_ r R - 

F = J finer dr+ F aeroi (31) 

t R 

M= r X finer dr + Maero- (32) 

Jo 

These equations are expanded and the integration 
along the span is again carried out analytically. 
The resulting expressions are 

F =m[g - a 0 — r cg (e, + 2w x e, + u x e, 

(33) 

+W X (w x e,))] + F aero , 
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M =e, x [mr cg (g — a 0 ) - I f {e, +2wxe ( 

(34) 

+J X c, + w x (u? x c,))] + M aero . 

IV COMPUTATIONAL PROCEDURE 

Section III derives the equations governing the 
flapping motion of the rotor blades - one degree 
of freedom per blade. These equations are to be 
applied in conjunction with the six degree of free¬ 
dom equations for the helicopter fuselage 3 . It is 
these equations that govern the quantities i>b, ab , 
Jfc, and u>b ~ the velocity, acceleration, angular ve¬ 
locity, and angular acceleration of the helicopter 
body axis system relative to the airmass. The co¬ 
ordinate transformation from earth coordinates to 
helicopter body coordinates also comes from the 
body equations. This transformation is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient in determining the components of 
g in equation (30). 

The numerical evaluation of equation (30) calls 
for substitution of the angular velocity of the blade 
system, J, from equation (6), and the angular ac¬ 
celeration, u>, from equation (7). a Q , the acceler¬ 
ation of the origin of the blade coordinate system 
is determined by equation (4). The aerodynamic 
moment, M aero , is given by equation (16), with 
faero coming from equation (28). Equation (28) 
in turn depends on equations (17) through (27). 

The blade flapping acceleration 0 of equation 
(30) is integrated to find the flapping velocity 0, 
which, in turn, is integrated to find the new flap¬ 
ping angle 0. The previously determined values 
are substituted into equations (33) and (34), along 
with e s given by equation (12) and e s given by 
(13), to find the total force and moment transmit¬ 
ted to the hub by a blade. 

The entire procedure just described is carried out 
for each of the rotor blades. Then, the force and 
moment transmitted to the hub by all blades are 
included in the integration of the body equations 
of motion to obtain the new state of the helicopter. 

V IMPLEMENTATION 

The equations described in section III allow the 
trajectory of the rotor blades relative to the heli¬ 
copter to be determined for a particular state of 
the helicopter body. In turn, they also yield the 
forces and moments exerted by the blades on the 
rotor shaft, which are then used to integrate the 
state of the helicopter body. 

Due to the high rotational rate normally asso¬ 
ciated with the helicopter rotor, relatively small 


time steps are required for the numerical integra¬ 
tion of the trajectory of the rotor blades. A much 
longer time step is adequate for the integration 
of the equations of motion of the helicopter body. 
For this reason Bladehelo uses small steps to inte¬ 
grate the blade trajectory and large steps to in¬ 
tegrate the state of the body. Each large step 
consists of an integral number of small steps. The 
forces and moments on the rotor blades used in the 
body equations are averaged over all small steps 
within the particular large step. 

The current model assumes that the rotational 
rate of the rotor, O, is constant. Therefore, the 
large and small time steps also represent fixed in¬ 
crements in terms of the azimuth angle. We found 
it best to make the large steps divisible into a revo¬ 
lution. This eliminates aliasing effects due to loads 
that cancel over a revolution. 

Bladehelo is currently being implemented in two 
forms. Off-line, the state of the helicopter body 
is assumed to remain constant. This tool is cur¬ 
rently being used for evaluation of the effects of 
higher harmonic control of the rotor on the power 
required by the rotor and on the top speed that is 
sustainable by the helicopter 1 . Since the equations 
of motion of the body are not integrated for this 
implementation, the size of the large time step has 
no effect on the motion of the blades. The large 
step is set equal to an entire revolution. The forces 
and moments, averaged over a revolution, are used 
to determine performance. 

The second implementation of Bladehelo is in the 
UAFDL real time helicopter simulator. It is being 
developed for use in man-in-the-loop simulation to 
study performance and handling qualities of rotors 
and rotor blade control systems. For this applica¬ 
tion, a large step corresponding to a quarter of a 
revolution has been found to provide a reasonable 
trade-off between accuracy and computational ef¬ 
ficiency. 

This setup allows a high fidelity real-time simu¬ 
lation to be performed with modest means. Cur¬ 
rently, execution of the rotor model and the heli¬ 
copter dynamics is done by a Supercard with an 
i860 microprocessor, hosted in a PC. Each simula¬ 
tion frame, the i860 processor executes the flight 
model and communicates the state of the heli¬ 
copter to the PC. The PC then handles commu¬ 
nications with the computer systems that handle 
image generation and instrument displays. This 
communication is done in parallel with the execu¬ 
tion of the flight model for the next frame. 

During initial development of Bladehelo, a sim¬ 
plified model of the helicopter body (Figure 3) was 
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employed. This helped isolate the effects of ro¬ 
tor details. The simplified body is modeled as a 
sphere on the rotor shaft line. The only aerody¬ 
namic force on the body is drag, proportional to 
the square of the velocity, acting through the cen¬ 
ter of the sphere. The inertial/gravitational prop¬ 
erties of the sphere are expressed in terms of mass 
and moment of inertia (which, however, retains 
the non spherical ellipsoid of inertia of a realistic 
helicopter body). Also, the tail rotor is not mod¬ 
eled. Instead, the pedals control the body yaw 
rate directly. As the rotor model is further re¬ 
fined, models of a full helicopter body are being 
evaluated. 



Figure 3: Simplified Helicopter body 

The current equations for Bladehelo were devel¬ 
oped for flapping hinges attached directly to the 
center of the hub. The lack of offset should have 
little effect on the performance of the rotor. A 
rudimentary autopilot rigged for the off-line stud¬ 
ies had no trouble controlling this rotor. Yet, for 
manned simulation, the zero offset rotor proved 
difficult to control. Offset hinges transmit a mo¬ 
ment to the shaft that tends to align the helicopter 
body with the rotor. This makes control easier 
(although it does induce increased stresses in the 
shaft). 


The effect of offset hinges was “simulated” in 
the current model, by introducing a moment along 
the blade system y axis, although no changes were 
made in the calculation of the blade trajectory and 
forces. The magnitude of the applied moment is 
equal to the force applied to the hub by the blades 
in the z direction times the offset distance. Future 
versions of Bladehelo will have offset hinges. 

V CONCLUSIONS 

A high fidelity blade element model has been 
presented that is suitable for real-time simulation 
with modest resources. This model accounts for 
transients, blade stall, and higher harmonic ef¬ 
fects. The model is well suited for analysis of rotor 
design and for evaluation of advanced rotor con¬ 
trol methods such as individual blade and higher 
harmonic rotor control systems. The model can 
be used off-line as well as in real time simulation. 

The preliminary model has already been employ¬ 
ed for rotor performance studies 1 and some real¬ 
time simulation. Many refinements are planned 
to improve the accuracy and computational effi¬ 
ciency. These include offset flapping hinges, op¬ 
tional teeter hinge and lead/lag hinges, and ta¬ 
pered blade elements. Finally, improved meth¬ 
ods for determining the inflow velocity distribu¬ 
tion will be investigated. 
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Abstract 


2. Notes on the NVGs 


The paper presents original solutions made up 
by Thomson Training & Simulation , a subsidiary of 
Thomson-CSF, that largely improves the realism of 
simulated NVG images. In particular, improved 
contrast and simulation of specific effects related to 
bright light point sources are discussed. 

1. Introduction 

Recent developments in visionics and sensor 
techniques, in particular FLIR and image intensifiers, 
now allow the users of both civilian and army 
helicopters to operate their aircraft in more and 
more degraded visibility conditions. Indeed, all 
present and future transport and combat helicopters 
are or will be fitted with facilities for tactical flight, 
navigation and engagement in all-weather and/or 
night-time conditions. 

Yet, in spite of the rapid and spectacular 
enhancement of those new facilities, a growing 
number of night-flight accidents has highlighted the 
limitations of such systems and consequently shown 
that: 

the crews are not fully aware of the operating 

and/or training conditions, 

safe crew training means should be found. 

The answer to this new requirement is given by 
simulation, whose most recent developments allow 
the realistic simulation of the sensors involved. 
Thomson Training & Simulation, refered to as TTS 
hereafter, through a comprehensive control of the 
whole visual chain, is in a position to provide 
original answers to any simulation problem. 

The purpose of this paper, which deals with the 
particular case of the Night Vision Goggles (NVGs), 
is to: 

1) explain the NVG simulation problem, 

2) present the various alternatives and the choices 
made for the simulators already delivered or 
those being developed by TTS. 


2.1. Operation 

For each eye, the NVGs are composed of an 
image intensifier that amplifies the residual light of 
a night scene, as coming from the moon, the stars 
and artificial lighting, and an optical device meant to 
display the thus-generated image to the user. 

The image intensifier is a photomultiplier which 
transforms and amplifies the photon intensity into 
electrons that hit a phosphorescent layer, generally 
green. State-of-the-art NVGs (this paper only 
discusses the 3rd-generation NVGs), in addition to 
a better suitability to the night images spectrum (the 
3rd-generation NVGs cover the spectrum ranging 
about 500 to 900 nm as shown in Fig. 1), feature 
the automatic control of the photomultiplier's 
luminance gain relatively to the incoming light 
source in order to get a more or less constant 
output level, hence prevent phosphor saturation as 
much as possible. 



Fig. 1 Typical spectral response of Gen III NVGs 


2.2. Characteristics of the night scenes 


Copyright c 1994 by Thomson-CSF. Published by 
the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, INC. with permission. 


The residual light amplified by the NVGs comes 
from the moon and the stars as well as from 
artificial lighting (towns, roads, airports, etc.). The 
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natural light is a near infrared (IR) light; the lower 
part of the spectrum is concerned by the moonlight, 
whereas its upper part conveys the starlight. The 
intended light levels approximately range from less 
than 0.5 mLux to over 100 mLux (very dark to very 
clear night). Moreover, the night-time reflectivity of 
materials is different from the day-time one since it 
mainly depends on the wavelength. Fig. 2 shows a 
few examples of materials. You can see for instance 
that the concrete reflectivity/grass reflectivity ratio 
is inverted from the lower part to the upper part of 
the spectrum. 


R»f lectiviry 



Fig. 2 Material reflectivity 


2.3. Operational use 

As opposed to the image intensifiers, the FUR 
sensor does not require any residual light, but it is 
much more expensive, heavy and uneasy to 
implement. Besides, in thermal images, contrast is 
noticeably degraded after heavy rain- or snowfalls. 

On the contrary, image intensifiers are quite 
easy to implement and, owing to their small volume 
and lightness, can be fitted directly on pilot's 
helmets. Yet, some of their limited performances 
restrict their operational use or require precautions. 
Actually, when using NVGs: 

minimum residual light is required, 
the field of view is narrow (about 40°), 
range adjustment is not always available, 
which impairs close-range vision, 
the resolution is low, 

flying over low-contrast landscapes is risky, 
the image easily gets saturated by bright light 
sources. 


Moreover, the cockpit requires some 
adjustments, particularly as regards instrument 
lighting, which should be made compatible with 
NVG sensitivity. 

Finally, certain armies use filtered NVGs, which 
reject the lower spectrum. The solutions adopted for 
cockpit instruments lighting compatibility differ 
accordingly. These rejection filters operate more or 
less high in the spectrum, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Whereas the French Army uses the whole spectrum, 
the German and British Armies use filters at 
respectively 645 and 650 nm, and the spectrum in 
American NVGs is cut off at either 625 or 665 nm 
depending on the operating conditions. 



Fig. 3 NVGs with filters 


3. Importance of training 

The poor visibility/low-level flight combination 
obviously helps the helicopter crew to surprise the 
enemy or protect themselves from threats, but also 
puts them in difficult, even hazardous operating 
conditions. That is why it is extremely important 
that the crews should be trained for controlling the 
aircraft in such extreme situations. 

Present training, ensured mainly during real 
night flights, is intended to provide the trainees with 
the necessary reflexes and knowledge while 
teaching them to avoid traps and possibly fatal 
errors. 

Reflexes include the permanent scanning of the 
landscape to compensate for the narrow NVG field 
of view. Doing so allows the trainee to integrate any 
element in his peripheral field of view and detect 
any moving object. Thus, the pilot's tendency to 
stare at an object can be corrected and the tunnel 
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effect, which prevents correct speed estimation, 
can be compensated for. 

Training also aims at making pilots aware of 
the night-time myopia that affects most of them, as 
well as of the limited resolution performance of the 
NVGs. One regrettable consequence of this latter 
point is that electric wires are detected too late 
during low-level flights. This danger is increased by 
the fact that distances are often overestimated, so 
that objects are seen as being farther or smaller 
than they really are. 

Training for using the NVGs over such low- 
contrast areas as deserts, snow or water is also of 
paramount importance and extremely hazardous in 
real flight conditions. 

Also important is the pilot's ability to correctly 
interpret night-time images, whose textures and 
contrasts can be quite different from those seen in 
daytime conditions. Identifying the nature of the 
landing terrain is essential. Let us also mention the 
perception of the information from the instruments 
with NVG-compatible lighting. 

In addition to tricky obstacle clearance 
manoeuvres, pilots will have to learn how to take 
account, even advantage, of situations from violent 
lights to dark areas that may considerably impair 
their perception of the environment. 

Finally, the coordination between the crew 
members who wear NVGs and those who do not 
requires specific training procedures. 

However, training during real night flights, let 
alone aircraft cost and availability, presents some 
limitations. Obviously, for reasons of safety, it is not 
possible to get as close to the extreme conditions as 
what may be experienced during real missions. 
Actually, training flights are authorized only if 
certain minimum conditions are combined, including 
illumination, weather, flight altitude, visibility range, 
etc. Training for NVG flight also requires extremely 
qualified instructors. 

An alternative to night training is daytime crew 
training with neutral densities added in front of the 
NVGs. Unfortunately the image seen by the trainee 
is not quite realistic especially as regards peripheral 
vision, light points, instruments perception or even 
contrasts. 

In fact, only the full mission simulator is able to 
provide a safe and effective solution to the above- 
mentioned limitations and drawbacks. 


4. NVGs and full mission simulator 

4.1. Particular problems 

NVG simulation presents a number of problems 
mainly due to the specific operating conditions 
and/or the design of the image generation and 
display systems, namely: 

NVGs are not necessarily worn by all crew 
members, 

the NVGs used differ from one country/army to 
another, 

the spectrum of the light from the visual 
systems used in simulation does not match 
that of natural night light, especially as regards 
infrared, 

the databases and the luminance processing 
should be revised to take account of the 
particular reflectivity of materials and the 
nature of the light sources at night, 
the blooming/halo phenomena cannot easily be 
reproduced without real NVGs. 


4.2. TTS solutions 

4.2.1. Baseline configuration, use of real or 
simulated NVGs 

The full mission simulators make use, and will 
do so for another few years, of direct projection- or 
projection/collimation-type image display systems. 
In those conditions, one may choose between two 
options for NVG images simulation: 

the first one consists in projecting onto the 
screen an image whose colour, contrast and 
luminance characteristics are as close as 
possible to those of an image as seen through 
the NVGs. The limited field specific to the 
NVGs is then rendered by the use of model 
NVGs. But the same image can be seen with 
and without NVGs and besides, the peripheral 
image is not realistic, 

the second one consists in projecting an image 
with characteristics as close as possible to a 
night-time image and using real NVGs to watch 
it. 

The 2nd solution has been retained by TTS for 
simulating the NVGs on simulators already or being 
delivered as it has major advantages over the 1st 
one, in particular: 

the light level of the image seen by non NVG 
wearers is more true to life, 
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this solution allows the specific NVG properties 
to be used for simulating certain phenomena 
that are uneasy, even impossible, to simulate 
otherwise such as halo and saturation, 
real cockpit lighting is used normally. 


4.2.2. Displaying a night image 

The point here is to project an image with 
spectrum, contrast, light points, etc. characteristics 
as close as possible to those encountered by night 
for the pilot wearing NVGs as well as non NVG 
wearers to see realistic images. 

PHEBUS, a projector specially developed by 
TTS for simulation purposes, is used for creating 
images that remarkably fulfill these requirements. 
PHEBUS is a TV/calligraphic projector with extreme 
flexibility allowing separate adjustments-of the light 
levels of surfaces and light points. Moreover the red 
tube gives out sufficient luminous flux within the 
wavelength range compatible with that of the 
NVGs, even those with filters. Fig. 4 shows the 
emission spectra of the green, blue and red tubes of 
PHEBUS. To simplify, only the main lines and the 
red upper secondary line are shown. Practically, it 
may be considered that either the left part of the 
spectrum (moonlit night) or the right part of the 
spectrum (starry night) will be available. 
Experiments have proved that there is enough 
intensity in the main or secondary line as emitted by 
the red tube of PHEBUS to provide the necessary 
light intensity. 



Fig. 4 PHEBUS spectral emission 


4.2.2.1. Simulating contrast/reflectivities/cast 

shadows 

Contrast is essential, e.g. for realistic tactical 
flight training. Contrast reproduction, which 
obviously depends on the dynamics of the 
luminance signal controlling PHEBUS, also depends 
on the differences in reflectivity between the 


various materials included in the scene. So it is 
important that the colour palette should be adapted 
to reality (see examples in Fig. 2). At a pinch one 
could imagine that surfaces with no red component 
in their visible spectrum become visible at night in 
the near IR region. That is why colour distribution 
over surfaces must be revised according to the 
reflectivity curve. 

So, achieving maximum realism would require 
as a minimum one palette corresponding to a 
moonlit night, and one palette corresponding to a 
starry, moonless night. 

Moreover, tactical flights over hilly or 
mountainous regions require the taking into account 
of the cast shadows, as those create very low, even 
null, reflectivity and contrast areas the positions of 
which depend on that of the moon. 


4.2.2.2. Simulating the light levels of surfaces 

Since a sufficiently high contrast on surfaces is 
required, there is no question of calculating the light 
levels of surfaces in the image generation system, 
by making use of the "natural" night-time ambient 
and directional luminosities. Saving the contrast 
level is done by bringing the image up to a daytime 
level, which allows PHEBUS to be operated in the 
best contrast conditions. Now, the light levels of 
surfaces may be dimmed in two different ways, i.e. 
optically or electronically. 

Optical dimming is better than electronic 
dimming because it does not alter the contrast level 
of the generated surfaces. Indeed, with optical 
dimming, the black level is dimmed to the same 
proportions, whereas it remains identical with 
electronic dimming. So, optical dimming should be 
used for enhancing contrast quality. 

However, let us point out that optical dimming 
also affects the light points, the levels of which 
should remain unchanged. So, light point simulation 
shall not be performed using the red tube (see 
paragraph 4.3). 

Of course optical dimming, which can be 
obtained through densities or diaphragms, will 
depend on the luminance level required for the 
surfaces. In particular, the higher the rejection by 
the NVG filter, the lesser the dimming, at the risk of 
making surfaces visible to the naked eye. 
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4.2.2.3. Simulating light points 

The simulation of light points is particularly 
important. As a matter of fact, the light points 
participate in the overall illumination of the scene, in 
the visible spectrum as well as in the near IR region 
to which NVGs are sensitive. 

When fairly bright light points enter the NVG 
picture, the luminous flux received by the NVGs 
increases and the gain is consequently tuned down, 
which may impair the contrast of the image 
observed and create halo and blooming phenomena 
which increase image corruption. 

We should also consider the occasional dazzle 
caused by weapon effects, such as explosions, 
missile firing, etc. This latter phenomenon will be 
easily simulated through a flash-type external light 
source. 

The problem here is to display light points so 
that they can be seen by non NVG wearers with all 
their colour components and a light level high 
enough for the NVGs to be operated in realistic 
conditions. Only calligraphic light points allow this. 
PHEBUS, owing to its calligraphic capability, is a 
perfectly suitable solution. 


4.3. Simulating the halo phenomenon with PHEBUS 

The halo phenomenon takes place when the 
gain times light level product exceeds the maximum 
luminance the phosphor can take in without 
generating saturation (see Fig. 5), as is the case 
with particularly bright light points. Since the gain is 
inversely proportional to the luminous flux, we get 
low contrast on surfaces combined with brightening 
areas around the light points. Reproducing this in 
simulation requires realistic luminance conditions, 
that is a big difference in luminance between the 
surfaces and the light points. This dynamics can be 
created only through calligraphic light points. 



TTS has successfully reproduced the halo 
phenomenon in visual systems featuring projection 
or projection/collimation systems. The experiments 
have been carried out using gen. Ill NVGs 
(SOPELEM CN2H) plus a set of filters (610, 635, 
645 and 665 nm) as similar as possible to those 
used in foreign army NVGs. Of course the best 
result (contrast, halo, realism) is obtained when 
making the most of the main line of PHEBUS's red 
tube (about 620 nm), as is especially the case when 
using NVGs without filters. Actually, the IR flux 
available from the main line is sufficient for dimming 
the red tube optically. The light points from the 
green tube are then used for simulating the halo. 

Non NVG wearers do not see anything, except 
of course the light points. The higher the cut-off 
frequency of the filter, the lower the flux in the main 
red line. It is consequently necessary to rely on the 
secondary line, which is at about 690 nm. Optical 
dimming can no longer be used (since it also dims 
the light points) in the red tube since the halo 
phenomenon is then possible only when using the 
light points from the red tube. The weakening 
luminous flux will require lowered dimming of the 
red component in the projected image, although a 
red image may be seen by non NVG wearers. As 
examples, Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 show the results 
obtained during the experiments conducted on a 
projection/collimation-type display system. The 
retained solution will quite naturally depend on the 
NVGs involved and on the importance given to 
either contrast quality or halo simulation. 
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5. TTS simulators with an NVG capability 

Out of the four recently-ordered, new- 
generation helicopter simulators (one of which has 
already been put into service), three have an NVG 
crew training capability. These simulators are 
intended for three different Clients with varied 
requirements and operating contexts. Since the 
components of the visual system (CGI and display) 
also differ from one project to another, this gives 
TTS some unique experience in the new domain of 
NVG image simulation. 


Fig. 6 Solution favouring the contrast 
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Fig. 7 Solution favouring the halo 

4.4. Precautions 


6. Conclusion 

TTS's strategy has always been and is still the 
exclusive development, in particular for aircraft 
simulators, of full-feature and consistent visual 
systems from the computer image generator and 
databases to the whole range of image display 
systems: projection, projection/collimation and 
helmet-mounted visual systems. The technical 
development for NVG image simulation quite 
naturally comes within the framework of this policy. 
This led TTS to develop original solutions to the 
problems inherent with NVG image simulation. 

Moreover, the considerable short-term 
requirements have convinced TTS to carry on the 
research and development effort to meet and 
anticipate at best the most stringent specifications. 

The recent order for full flight/full mission 
simulators including the NVG capability is a definite 
proof of the faith the Clients have in the 
competence of TTS. 


NVG simulation requires the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, without which simulation 
performance and realism might be impaired. 

First, the cockpit shall be particularly well 
protected against spurious lights. This also applies 
to the on-board instructor's station, for which a 
simple curtain will perfectly do. 

It is also necessary to make sure that the 
optical transmission capability of the simulated 
canopy is compatible with the performance of the 
projectors used. 

Finally, edge mateling shall be as good as 
possible, since a bad overlay may be quite 
disturbing when seen through NVGs. Then again 
PHEBUS, owing to it exceptional performance, is the 
ideal solution to the problem. 
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